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AMERICAN WORKS 
GIVEN HEARING AT 
NORFOLK FESTIVAL 


Frederick Stock Conducts His 
Violin Concerto as Played by 
Efrem Zimbalist, and George 
W. Chadwick’s “Tam o’ Shan- 
ter’? Is Performed by Orchestra. 
—Harold Bauer Plays New 
Villiers Stanford Piano Con- 
certo—Acclaim for New Com- 
positions and for Admirable 
Participating Artists in Festival 
—Distinguished Guests Assem- 
ble in Connecticut Town for 
Event 

By W. H. HUMISTON 


\TORFOLK, CONN., June 5.—This 
4 year’s festival of the Litchfield 
County Choral Union, given at the 
Music Shed in Norfolk, on the evenings 
of June 1, 2 and 3, was no whit behind 
any of its predecessors in the high stand- 
ard of its performances. There was, of 
course, disappointment that Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford was unable to appear— 
he and his friends thought it best that 
he should not subject himself to the 
dangers of trans-Atlantic travel at this 
time—but he was represented on the 
program by his new piano concerto. 
Distinguished guests were there in even 
larger numbers than usual. Among 
them (those who took part in the per- 


formances will be mentioned later) were 
the following: 

Melanie Kurt, Alma Gluck, Mrs. 
Clarence Whitehill, Mrs. Arthur Mees, 
Laura Tappen, Dorothy Rich, Mr. and 
Mrs. William J. Henderson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Gregory Mason, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur D. Woodruff, Richard AI- 
drich, Henry E. Krehbiel, T. Tertius 
Noble of New York; Mrs. George W. 
Chadwick, Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Mason, 
Henry F. Gilbert, Charles Martin 
Loeffler, of Boston; Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Morgan and N. H. Allen of Worcester; 
Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner and Prof. 
Waldo S. Pratt of Hartford; Horatio 
Parker and his two daughters of New 
Haven; Mr. and Mrs. Frederick J. Wes- 
sels and Mrs. Frederick Stock, of 
Chicago, Dr. Hollis Dann, of Cornell, 
Henry Hadley, of San Francisco; Alfred 
Noyes, the English poet, and Cecil For- 
yth, of London, one of the most promi- 
nent of the younger British musicians. 

These Norfolk festivals, as is already 

own to readers of MuSICAL AMERICA, 
are unique in several respects. Founded 
in memory of Robbins Battell, through 
the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Stoeckel, they are instituted solely to 
present the works of the chosen com- 
posers under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and no publicity of any sort is 
permitted in connection with the concerts. 


Admirable Chorus Singing 


The chorus for the Nerfolk festival is 
_ composite—the Litchfield County 
noral Union—made up of the Norfolk 
Glee Club, the Winsted Choral Union, 
the Salisbury Choir, the Canaan Choral 
Society, and the Torrington Musical 
‘\ssociation, a total of nearly 700 voices. 
le acting chorus at any one perform- 
ice is made up of four hundred and 
iiteen voices. And such a chorus! 
ich pianissimi, such a volume of rich 
‘one in the fortissimi, such precision of 
tack, such even crescendi and diminu- 
di—in short such good chorus singing 
seldom heard—the Bach Choir at 


~ 
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ERNEST SCHELLING 


Eminent. American Pianist Who Has Devoted the 


Present Year Lafgely to 


Composition and to His Relief Work for Poland, But Who Will Make an 
Extended Concert Tour of America Next Season (See Page 4) , 





SEASON OF FRENCH OPERA FOR NEW YORK 


INCE the days of Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s Manhattan Opera Company, 
New York has had little French opera, 
there being only sporadic performances 
by the Metropolitan and Chicago com- 
panies to meet the undoubted demand 
created by Mr. Hammerstein. A move- 


ment is now under way to supply this 
lack in a season of from twelve to. four- 
teen weeks during the Winter of 1915-16. 

Minnie Tracey, the American soprano 
of Paris, is the impresario. She an- 
nounced, this week that artists of the 
Paris Opéra Comique would be in the 
company and that the répertoire would 
consist of such American favorites in 
modern French opera as “Louise,” “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Thais,” etc., 
as well as numerous novelties that have 
been given in Paris with distinguished 





Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


N. 


success during the last four or five years. 

It is announced that a stock company 
will be formed with a capitalization of 
$100.000, to be disposed of in shares of 
$500 each, and it was said this week that 
half of the $100,000 was already assured. 

Prices of seats for the performance 
will range from fifty cents to three dol- 
lars, with box seats at five dollars. 

It is the intention of the organizers 
to make French opera permanent. The 
much desired element of intimité in these 
productions will be sought through the 
choice of a suitable theater, not too large 
for the enjoyment of their subtleties. 
Arrangements regarding subscriptions 
are at present in charge of Howard 
Shelly, acting secretary, No. 318 West 
Fifty-seventh street; Mrs. John R. Mc- 
Arthur, No. 346 West Eighty-fourth 
street, and Minnie Tracey, No. 38 West 
Ninety-first street 


Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 
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‘SIEGFRIED’ SUNG IN 
THE OPEN AIR AT 
HARVARD STADIUM 


Wagner’s Opera Produced by 
Metropolitan Artists before 
Audience of More than 20,000 
Persons—A Performance In- 
teresting as an Experiment but 
Affording Scant Satisfaction 
when Considered from a Strict- 
ly Artistic Viewpoint 

[From a Staff Correspondent] 


AMBRIDGE, MaAss., June 5.—Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried” was given by Met- 
ropolitan Opera artists on an improvised 
stage in the vast Harvard Stadium last 
evening. Until this remarkable occasion, 
American promulgators of open-air rep- 
resentations had refrained from extend- 
ing the scope of their operations to the 
point of performing under the open 
heavens operatic works not expressly 
conceived for such a purpose. Dramas of 
a more or less lyrical nature, masques 
and pageants, fantastic or historical, of 
which music formed an_ indispensable 


component have been enacted out of doors 
in constantly increasing numbers from 
the Redwood groves of California to the 
hills of New Hampshire and the meadows 
of Connecticut. More lately have come 
the productions in the athletic amphithea- 
ters of universities of classic tragedies— 
Grecian, Elizabethan and _ otherwise 
stimulating and uplifting to the imagi- 
nation despite flaws of this sort or 
that. The matter of giving the master- 
pieces of operatic art this novel form of 
treatment became, therefore, a mere mat- 
ter of time—particularly as, before the 
war, European experiments along these 
lines had been sufficiently numerous and, 
according to report, tolerably successful. 
“Aida” drew hosts of tourists to the 
foot of the Pyramids, the old Roman 
theater at Arles had “Carmen” at one 
time and at another “Samson and De- 
lilah,” while those who had never before 
heard of Zoppot first became acquainted 
with the name of the little German town 
near the Baltic through the presentations 
of the “Freischiitz” and the “Bartered 
Bride” in its nearby forest. 

And so it seemed quite in the line of 
natural developments when announce- 
ment was made late last Winter that 
Wagner’s drama would be enacted in the 
Stadium early in June. The moving 


/'spirfts were Alexander Steinert, the noted 


RoSton piano manufacturer, and S. Kron- 
berg; of the Steinert firm. Having wit- 
pnesged some of the popular-priced oper- 
atic concerts in the Paris Tuileries Mr. 
Kronberg became imbued with the idea of 
utilizing the Harvard Stadium for an 
operatic project considerably more am- 
bitious. Through the good offices of Mr. 
Steinert, he managed to secure President 
Lowell’s permission to use the Stadium 
for the venture. 

For a variety of reasons the choice of 
operas fell upon “Siegfried.” Boston 
was fed very sparingly on Wagner dur- 
ing the period that it figured on the oper- 
atic map and the inhabitants have not 
heard this section of the “Nibelung’s 
Ring” in a decade. Then, “Siegfried” 
further enlisted the sympathies of the 
projectors of the fascinating scheme be- 
cause of its out-of-door character (in 
Boston they made bold enough to call 
it “Wagner’s pastoral opera”)—regard- 
less of the fact that each of the other 
“Ring” dramas resembles it in this re- 
spect. Besides it demands only a half 
dozen singers and no chorus at all. 

The next move of Messrs. Steinert and 
Kronberg was to secure practically the 
whole Metropolitan “Siegfried” cast, 
Mr. Hertz and the orchestra of the New 


[Continued on page 2] 
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York establishment. The procedure en- 
tailed some difficulties. Both Messrs. 
Hertz and Reiss would be in Los Angeles 
in June rehearsing Parker’s “Fairyland,” 
and even the customary “Nibelung” or- 
chestra would not be large enough to in- 
flate Wagner to Stadium dimensions. 
Yet Mr. Hertz and Mr. Reiss were in- 
duced to cross the continent for the sake 
of a single performance and the body of 
instrumentalists was augmented to 120. 
Emerging temporarily from their Sum- 
mer retirement, Messrs. Sembach, White- 
hill, Goritz, Ruysdael and Mme. Gadski 
repaired to Boston to fill the leading 
roles. A tinge of novelty flavored the 
disposition of characters by the appear- 
ance of Mme. Schumann-Heink as Erda 
and Alma Gluck as the Forest Bird. A 
special stage was erected and Loomis 
Taylor, of the Metropolitan, supervised 
matters of stage management. 


May Become Annual Event 


Report has it that a Wagner opera 
will henecforth be heard in the Harvard 
Stadium every year. Certainly the 
course will be warranted by the interest 
and enthusiasm that attended this, the 
first essay of the kind. An atmosphere 
of excitement positively provincial per- 
vaded Boston for several days prior to 
the performance. The music shops made 
profuse display of their Wagnerian wares 
(from thematic guides and stories of 
“Siegfried” in prose and verse to picture 
postals of the master and the full score 
of the “Siegfried Idyll’). Special trains 
were run and railway stations, hotel 
lobbies and trolley cars were placarded 
with “Siegfried” announcements of one 
kind or another. It all had a Bay- 
reuthian naiveté. 

Fortunately the weather was clear, 
though a trifle too cool for perfect com- 
fort. Whatever impression of the per- 
formance the sophisticated hearer carried 
away he was struck above all else by the 
magnitude and temper of the audience. 
To reckon the attendance at 20,000 is 
probably to underestimate. It was an 
enormously impressive sight that solid 
mass of humanity seated tier upon tier 
to the topmost reaches of the huge edi- 
fice without a single perceptible gap in 
its serried ranks. And the opera was 
listened to amid an almost awe-inspiring 
silence—unbroken by the host of tense 
hearers save when a small group of shal- 
low-pated individuals took to laughing 
over Siegfried’s embrace of the sleeping 
Valkyrie. To some the volume of ap- 
plause at curtain falls may have sounded 
small and curiously diffuse in proportion 
to the size of the audience. But the cus- 
tomary urbane forms of expressing ap- 
probation do not carry well in an audi- 
torium meant to reverberate with the 
noises distinguishing feats of athletic 
prowess. 

The Harvard Stadium is an elongated 
horseshoe, of which the center is nearly 
a quarter of a mile from the ends. 
Its topmost tier of concrete steps 
—which serve as seats—stands at an 
elevation of something like a hundred 
feet. It will readily be seen, therefore, 
that the acoustic problem confronting all 
concerned was _ sufficiently formidable, 
irrespective, even, of possible vagaries of 
the wind and the inevitable infiltrating 
sounds of more or less distant automo- 
biles,trolley cars and railway trains. The 
wind behaved and so, for the greater 
part, did the automobiles and cars. 
Nevertheless, one did not have to occupy 
a seat at the extreme rear of the Stadium 
to experience the strain of acoustical 
uncertainties. 

The stage was erected about three- 
quarters of the way down the field and 
in consequence about a hundred feet from 
the end of each side of the concrete horse- 
shoe remained unoccupied. Something 
more than half the height of the Stadium 
proper, the improvised canvas stage 
(with canvas dressing rooms adjoining) 
stretched across the grounds. Fronting 
it as the parquet section of a theater 
were the temporary “boxes”—most of 
them well filled. 


Artistic Shortcomings 


It is possible to consider the per- 
formance from one of two standpoints. 
Either one may look upon it in the light 
of a novel and engrossing experiment or 
else as an artistic entity. From the first, 
it had certain elements to commend it; 
from the second it afforded scant satis- 
faction. Much of the music reached most 
of the hearers and it was possible to 
hear and to enjoy much of the singing 
as such. Furthermore, there were no 


troublesome hitches in the execution of 
this complex work, under conditions so 
extraordinary. 

On the other hand, in spite of the devo- 
tion and magnificent efforts of singers, 
conductor and orchestra the great throng 
heard a “Siegfried” that was, in reality, 
not “Siegfried” at all. The heaven- 
storming masterpiece which, heard in the 
proper environment enchains the imagi- 
nation and ravishes the soul left one at 
all points with a complete sense of cold 
personal detachment and aloofness. One 
looked at it and listened to it, but never 
for a moment lived and burned with it. 
The sense of collective rapprochement 
that the audience quickly comes to ex- 





Johannes Sembach, as “Siegfried,” a Rdle 
Which on This Occasion He Sang for 
the First Time in His Career 


perience in the opéra house was absent 
and the inner sanctuaries of the spirit 
remained closed. For once the sublime 
creation seemed strangely small — as 
though one surveyed it through the 
wrong end of the opera glass and listened 
to its score in a phonographic reproduc- 
tion—a very finished one, no doubt, but 
still distressingly diminutive. In brief, 
“Siegfried” gains nothing when sung 
under the stars and in such vast spaces— 
but it does irremediably lose its subtlest 
power and most indescribable grandeur. 
Wagner even when closest to nature (in 
every sense of the term) belongs inside 
the four walls of the theater. 

The present writer occupied places 
that, while not as advantageous acoustic- 
ally as the box seats, afforded far more 
satisfactorily the average impression ob- 
tainable from a performance of this 
character. To help matters as much as 
possible several sounding boards—one of 
them of licorice wood—had been con- 
structed at divers vantage points and 
these doubtless contributed much to the 
generally excellent results. To the 
writer, who was located about half-way 
between the stage and the rear seats, 
the enunciation of each singer was of 
exemplary distinctness, while the voices 
in song carried without the expedient 
of tone-forcing. The orchestra, too, was 
generally audible, though certain string 
passages were effaced before reaching 
the ear. Curiously enough, oboe phrases 
could be apprehended only with great 
difficulty, if at all, though other wood- 
wind voices stood out clearly. And, by 
some strange freak of acoustics, certain 
inner details of Wagner’s golden network 
of counterpoint became emphasized with 
a prominence altogether unprecedented. 
Mr. Hertz—whose conducting of this 
score need not be praised anew at this 
date—built dynamic climaxes that in an 
auditorium would have been thrilling, 
but the force of which seemed largely dis- 
sipated in the open. On the occasion of 
the dress rehearsal the conductor had 
been greatly troubled by the disconcert- 
ing echo. It was still perceptible at 
times at the performance proper though 
the presence of the huge audience greatly 
mitigated it. 

As to the pictorial features of the 
Harvard “Siegfried” it would be most 
merciful to keep silence. A few proper- 
ties—the anvil, the bellows, the sword 
trough—came from the Metropolitan, 
which also contributed its old dragon. 
But the scenery itself was shocking in 
its crudity. Indeed, it would have put 
to shame the mountings of the average 
second-rate amateur production. It were 
best to indulge in no protracted descrip- 
tions of the scenic features. A single 
set, with a few minor modifications, 
served for every act. No attempt was 
made — fortunately— to perform the 
transformation between the two scenes 
of the last act and the fire music was 


played before drawn curtains. Loomis 
Taylor, whose forte has never been stage 
lighting, produced in this case effects 
that never were on sea or land. 


Individual Performances 


As far as the writer could determine 
from his seat the achievements of the 
individual artists were exceedingly fine. 
Mr. Sembach is new to the réle of Sieg- 
fried and comment on the finer phases 
of his characterization must be reserved 
until he plays the part under happier 
auspices. It may be remarked, however, 
that though not yet fully at home in the 
character, he gives to the fearless hero 
a proper measure of buoyancy and youth- 
ful spirit in the early scenes, and tender- 
ness and passionate fervor in the later 
ones. The music, too, appeared to suit 
him. On the whole his Siegfried ap- 
peared to rival his Parsifal. Of Mr. 
Whitehill’s Wanderer, Mr. Goritz’s Al- 
berich, Mr. Reiss’s Mime and Mr. Ruys- 
dael’s Fafner there remains nothing to 
be said which has not been ceaselessly 


reiterated on the occasions of their i: 
personations of these characters at t! 
Metropolitan. Mme. Gadski’s Briin 
hilde seemed to equal in vocal brillian. 
most of her performances of this san 
réle in New York last Winter. 

To those who recalled her delivery . 
this same music in her Metropolita 
days, Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Er 
must have conveyed many a reminisce: 
thrill. On this occasion she still sar 
it with much impressive eloquence ar 
nobility. Alma Gluck made her first a 
tempt with the tricky music of tl] 
Forest Bird and sang its higher-lyi: 
phrases’ delightfully, though, owi 
probably to the acoustic peculiarities . 
the place, her lower and medium voi 
was generally inaudible. 

If the production as a whole enforce 
any significant lesson it was to the effe. 
that only those works can be truly te! 
ing in the open air which are writte 
especially with an eye to the peculi: 
conditions attending their performanc 


HERBERT F. PEYSER. 
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Bethlehem and the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Toronto are the only ones in the same 
class. This is due to the diligence of the 
choristers, some of whom come several 
miles over snowy roads to attend re- 
hearsals, and to the wonderful training 
of Richmond P. Paine, the conductor. 
Rehearsals are begun early in January, 
and continued up to the festival perform- 
ances. All of the choirs are under Mr. 
Paine’s personal direction. 

The first program opened, as is the 
custom at these festivals, with a Festiva! 
Chorale, composed by Robbins Battell— 
in whose honor the festivals were 
founded—and sung by chorus and au- 
dience. Thus impressively begun, the 
program was continued by the Dvorak 
Carnival Overture, conducted with much 
spirit by Henry P. Schmitt. Then came 
Frederick Stock to conduct his violin con- 
certo! 


Royal Welcome to Mr. Stock 


“The audience is requested to arise to 
receive the composer, Mr. Stock, who will 
conduct the initial rendition of his work.” 
In accordance with this’ instruction, 
printed on the program, Mr. Stock was 
right royally received, and with real en- 
thusiasm. Then Efrem Zimbalist came 
on the platform to play the concerto, and 
he was also received with applause. One 
of the lessons which the Norfolk festivals 
are inculeating, is that the work of the 
composer is, after all, the principal 
thing. A great interpreter is worthy of 
honoi of course, but there is a popular 
tender: y to exalt the re-creator over the 
creator, 1nd this the Norfolk Festival 
founders wish to avoid. Even when the 
work prceduced is the creation of an ab- 
sent composer—who may, of course, even 
belong to a past generation—the same 
idea is suggested, inasmuch as in such 
a case the composer’s portrait is ex- 
hibited in a prominent place, as Dvorak’s 
was at this concert. 

Mr. Stock’s concerto is idiomatically 
written both for the solo instrument and 
for the orchestra. There is much con- 
trast in color between the violin and the 
accompaniment, which however is not a 
mere accompaniment, but a symphonic 
working out of the themes of the work— 
never overpowering the solo voice, but 
always providing a sufficient contrast. 
It is hardly necessary to say that it was 
well played by Efrem Zimbalist—his 
name is a sufficient guarantee of the 
devotion of an eminent artist to the work 
in hand. Mr. Stock’s conducting was 
masterly. He wasted no valuable time at 
rehearsals, but knows how to concentrate 
on the task in hand, and accomplish his 
results with the least possible expendi- 
ture of energy» 


Notable “Stabat Mater” 


The choral work at this concert was 
the “Stabat Mater” of Dvorak. Infinitely 
more devotional in character than the 
frivolous work of Rossini’s set to the 
same text, it follows the sentiment of the 
poem with much sympathy. The work of 
the chorus has already been described— 
throughout this work its qualities stood 
forth in superb fashion. The soloists 
were Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, contralto; Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, 
bass. Miss Hinkle’s beautiful voice was 
a superbly fit medium for the highest 
solo parts, Mme. Matzenauer impres- 
sively delivered the “Inflammatus,” Paul 
Althouse sang “Fac me vere tecum flere” 

































with much charm, even if inclined «: 


times to sentimentalize, 
Whitehill’s resonant bass was partic 
larly effective in “Fac ut ardeat oc 
meum.” 

The second concert, on Wednesd: 
night, was devoted to Berlioz’s “Damn: 
tion of Faust.” In this the work of t! 


and Claren:: 


chorus was thrilling in the climaxes, ani 


of ineffable beauty in the celestial chor 


at the end. The male chorus quite di 


tinguished itself in the burlesque “Amen 


chorus, set to the theme of the Rat Son; 


The chorus on Tuesday night was «: 
votional—tonight it was dramatic. T! 


Margaret was Eleanor Painter, who was 


a sweet and charming Goethe-Berlio 
She sang with much grace an: 
naiveté, as befits the character. Th 


heroine. 


ever reliable Herbert Witherspoon was 
sneering and sarcastic as Mephisto, and 


Paul Althouse was a good Faust. Georg: 


H. Downing sang the Rat Song of 


Brander with much unction. 


Stanford’s Valuable Work 


At the final Villiers concert two new 


works were produced. Sir Charles Sta: 
ford’s concerto for piano in C minor wa 


played by Harold Bauer and conducted 


by Arthur Mees. 


orchestras next season. 
degree is the solo part, which the o: 


chestral part amplifies, and with which i' 
fashion. Th 
themes, while not “ultra-modern” (glory 


coalesces in effective 


be!) are virile and strongly rhythmi 


and the slow movement has a charn 
which ought to make it popular even with 


hoi polloi—if they ever go to orchestra 
concerts. (They do!) 
the work with devotion and 
preparation, and with all the high a: 
tistic qualities usually associate with h 
work, and Dr. Mees provided a syn 
pathetic accompaniment. 

The other new work was George W 
Chadwick’s Ballade for Orchestra, ‘Ta: 


O’Shanter” (after Robert Burns). Ther 


is more than a touch of droll waggery i 


Mr. Chadwick’s make-up—as any on 
who has ever had the pleasure of meeting 


him knows— and this was much in evi 
dence in this Ballade. It is not easy 





after all that has been done in bizarr: 
orchestral effects—to write a work which 
roysterer, and 
seem anything but a “copy-cat.” But 


would portray such a 


Mr. Chadwick has written an extreme 
enjoyable orchestral movement, full « 


roystering tune, odd and piquant effects. 


and “good to the last drop’—or measur 
It is full of.scholarly music but is nev: 
dull for a moment;—there is plenty « 
good melody, which never becomes ban: 
and it is by an American. Let us ho} 
it will soon be printed and available f 
all our orchestras. 


Anna Case’s Success 


The other numbers were the “Toread 
Song” from “Carmen,” sung with mu 
abandon by Mr. Whitehill, and the M: 
Scene from Donizetti’s “Lucia,” sung |! 
Anna Case, to the great delight of t 
audience, and accompanied by Mr. Fa 
er’s flute—except a few bars when ¢ 
orchestra joined in. Miss Case is alwa’ 
a favorite, and the Norfolk audience 
no exception. The orchestral numbe 
were Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphon 
the Introduction to the second act 
“Carmen” and the “Jubilee” Overture 
Weber. Dr. Mees conducted them, a 
gave in particular, a beautiful perfor! 
ance of the Schubert Symphony. Inste 
of the “God save the King” as it is 
the end of the Overture, in E, there w 
a modulation to G, and the audience r 
and sang Samuel Smith’s words—“) 
Country ’Tis of Thee.” This ended t! 
“thirty-first meeting and concert” of + 
Litchfield County Choral Union, 


It is a work which wi! 
doubtless be heard elsewhere and ought 
to be heard at concerts of all our leading 
Pianistic to a 


Mr. Bauer played 
adequat: 
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B GREEK LYRICAL DRAMA STIRS AMERICA’S ART-CONSCIOUSNESS 





teen” 


Gladys Hanson 
as ‘‘Helen”’ 
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Troy. Below, at the 
Chorus sharing 
ba’s’’ grief 
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By ARTHUR FARWELL 


T is no mere fitful or transitory stir 
ring of the national art-spirit that 
was betokened by the presentation last 
week, at the new stadium of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, of two of 


the great dramas of ancient Greece, and 
by the presence of an audience of some 
eight thousand persons on each occasion 
to witness the performances. 


These per- 
formances are not to be confused with 
Greek 
rama as an exercise of the classical de- 
artments of American colleges. They 
were given as a public entertainment for 
vhich an admission fee at regular theater 
ates was charged, and it was not a few 
ersons interested in classical learning, 
ut the general public, that visited them. 
Two important facts are not to be 
verlooked. It was the Greek: drama, at 
ie period of Italy’s artistic height, that 
d to the creation of opera; and it was 
he Greek drama, at Germany’s artistic 
eight, that led to the creation of the 
lusic drama of Wagner. The circum- 
tances of the first of these facts are 


resuscitations of 


‘oo well known to need repeating at the 


resent time. The formative influence 
f the Greek drama upon the genius of 
Vagner is less commonly understood, but 

scarcely less direct. It was largely 
ne stimulus derived from a study of the 
reek dramas that prompted the dra- 
atic works of Wagner’s poetic predeces- 
ors in Germany. But Schiller and his 
ontemporaries, as Wagner clearly saw, 


never discovered the true form of a 








Eternal Power of Ancient Drama Felt Strongly in America as 
a Result of the Granville Barker Productions—Its Possible 
Future Influence—Wagner’s Debt to It 
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drama which would make the same wide 
and deep appeal to the Germany of 
their day as the Greek drama made to 
ancient Greece. A “‘Wallenstein’s Lager” 
might appeal to historic pride, and to 
the literary sense, but it did not go deep 
enough. It remained for Wagner to re- 
study the Greek drama, to see how a cor- 
responding contemporary drama must 
touch the deep spiritual currents of the 
German people of his day, to see the 
bearing of the Germanic myth upon the 
matter, and to achieve the great and des- 
tined dramatic end which his country 
and time awaited. To get a clear idea 
of the Greek drama in its deepest bear 
ings one should go to Wagner’s great 
essay on “Opera and Drama.” 


World Influence of Greek Drama 

To cite only these two particular in- 
stances of Italy and Germany, in refer- 
ence to the influence of Greek drama 
upon the world’s art, would be to leave 
the colossal sphere of its other world- 
wide influences untouched. The Greek 
tragedy has gone through the world like 
a flaming artistic sword, inspiring count- 
less endeavors to awaken once more the 
higher powers of art, and to bring them 
into accord with the deepest meanings 
of life and the highest aspects of beauty. 


What is the meaning, then, of this 
present popular awakening of American 
interest in the Greek drama? In the 
first place it means that the eternal 
power, wonder and grandeur of that 
drama has reached America, as in earlier 


times it reached Italy, Germany and 
the other countries of the world. Sig- 
nificantly, it reaches America at the 


time when her art consciousness is wide- 
ly awakening, and when her larger art 
forms are in process of formation. The 
Greek drama, as such, is not for us, as 
a permanent institution of the American 
people, but it brings us its mighty and 
eternal lesson of art—the lesson that the 
consummation of art means the percep- 
tion and representation of the most 
deeply determining facts and forces of 
human life. It is doubly significant that 
this influence should reach us at a time 
when we, as a nation, are awakening to 
those facts and forces as never before 
in our history. 

The present representations of “The 
Trojan Women” and “Iphigenia in 
Tauris,” under the direction of Gran- 
ville Barker, while affording plerity of 
opportunity for controversy as to the 
precise intention of the ancient Greeks 
with respect to dramatic production, are 
of quite a sufficient excellence to give 
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Lillah McCarthy as ‘‘Hecuba’”’ 





us a good general idea of the nature of 
the Greek tragedy (or “lyrical drama,” 
as Ernest Rhys more accurately calls it) 
in its physical, emotional and textual 
aspects, and with respect to its mythical 
and spiritual content. 

Even the musical aspect is attempted 
and, while we know virtually nothing of 
Greek music in practice (although we 
know well-nigh everything of its theory), 
the effect realized is sufficient to show 
us something of the manner in which 
the Greeks made their practical appli- 
cation of music to the drama. That the 
rhythmic, melodic and emotional char- 
acters of the music should be re-estab 
lished for us is altogether too much 
to ask. 

Of the religious relation of the drama 


to the Greek beholders of it, nothing 
whatsoever is, or can be, shown us. Mr. 
Barker places the altar in its proper 


place in the center of the “orchestra,” 
and we can know, intellectually, that the 
Greek drama was a religious ceremony 
of the people—that attendance at it, for 
the Athenian, was like the attendance of 
a religious devotee at church—but of this 
we can feel nothing at a modern presen- 
tation of the ancient drama. 


Mr. Barker’s Stage 

With the new design of the stadia of 
American colleges, which are, in fact, 
but modified reproductions of the audi- 
torium of the Greek theater, the condi- 
tions are realized for such productions 
as those of Mr. Barker. Facing the 
amphitheater Mr. Barker erects a Greek 
stage, the usual long narrow platform 


[Continued on next page] 
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several feet high and approached by 
flights of steps. Rising at the stage’s 
rear edge is the severely designed struc- 
ture which serves at once as a back- 
ground; as a conventionalized temple, 
palace or other building required by the 
action, and having practical doors; as a 
higher stage, the roof being used as a 
vantage point at which the god appears; 
and as a place for dressing rooms for 
the actors. Between the stage and the 
audience is the “orchestra,” a circular 
space occupied by the chorus, and, on 
occasion, by the actors as well. At its 
center rises the altar. The floor of the 
“orchestra” is marked in geometric de- 
signs, which are followed by the chorus, 
fifteen in number, in its dance evolutions. 
In the Barker productions a small band 
of strings, wood and brass is placed on 
the “orchestral” level in the space be 
tween the front of the “orchestra” and 
the first and lowest row of seats of the 
amphitheater, which are some eight feet 
above the “orchestra” floor. The players 
are thus concealed from the spectators. 

Of the two plays given, “The Trojan 
Women” is by far the most dramatic. 
First performed in 415 B. C., it repre- 
sents the situation which existed after 
the downfall of the Trojan heroes, when 
the Greeks were destroying the city and 
disposing of the captive women, who 
were set apart for their leaders. From 
the lamentations of the widowed Hecuba, 
through the rape and madness of the 
priestess Cassandra, the wrenching of 
Andromache’s child from her arms to be 
dashed from the Trojan walls, to the 
final desolation and burning of the city, 
the drama is a continuous crescendo of 
passion, horror and despair—a picture 
such as was never drawn -before nor 
since of the ruthless and merciless devas- 
tation of war. 

The introduction of the gods in the 
beginning of the drama, as well as the 
political and religious motives in the 
affairs of ancient Greece and Troy, have 
little meaning for an American audi- 
ence to-day. The essential motive, how- 
ever, in this particular drama—the 
mountainous human misery consequent 
upon war—has a very definite meaning 
for us to-day, and therefore “The Trojan 
Women” forms an admirable link in con- 
necting the greatest of the ancient public 
art-forms with the sympathies of our 
people at the present time. 


Effect and Means 


The most immediate realization which 
we have in witnessing an adequate pro- 
duction of this ancient play is that of the 
overwhelming emotional power which 
can be exerted, and of the vividness and 
force with which a great idea can be pre- 
sented, by the slight means of a few per- 
sons enacting a drama with music with 
no more external aids than a little 
ground space, an ordinary platform, a 
simple fixed background and the proper 
costumes. Through this simple medium, 
anywhere obtainable, and with a proper 
understanding and capacity on the part 
of the actors, the sweeping power of the 
drama rolls forth like an irresistible tide. 
The greatness of the ideas and forces 
which are being represented exalts the 
unpretentious medium to an inconceiv- 
able height of dignity. It is not that 
such drama is without visual impressive- 
ness. The bold relief into which the 
human figures are thrown in their im- 
passioned enactment of the scenes of the 
drama gives full opportunity for impres- 
siveness of the highest sort. 

As to Mr. Barker’s productions in 
general, while there are different points 
upon which one might be at variance 
with him with regard to a true carrying 
out of the Grecian intent, they are the 
result of sincere study and profound 
earnestness in setting the Greek drama 
correctly and in its fulness before his 
audience, and the general result achieved 
is admirable. In “The Trojan Women” 
Edith Wynne Matthison as Andromache, 
Chrystal Herne as Cassandra, Gladys 
Hanson as Helen, Ian Maclaren as Tal- 
thybius, and Philip Merivale as Mene- 
laus, spoke the noble and passionate lines 
of Euripides, in the supremely beautiful 
translation of Gilbert Murray, with a 
keen sense of their dramatic import. 
Less can be said for the work of Lillah 
McCarthy as Hecuba, for whom the 
heroic task imposed by the rdéle proved 
too great. The tremendous voice of 
Lionel Braham served him in good stead 
in carrying the sonorous lines allotted to - 
the god Poseidon. It may well be imag- 
ined that the Athenian actors, while giv- 
ing due attention to the niceties of dic- 
tion, gave a stronger and more musical 





rhythmic emphasis to the lines than did 
these modern actors. But much more 
difficult proved the task, especially for 
Miss McCarthy, of rising through the 
vocal style and conventions of the modern 
stage to the heroic heights of the text 
and subject. The results in this respect 
were in many instances manifestly dis- 
tressing. 


Music of the Choruses 


The music for the choruses, by David 
Stanley Smith, is entirely confined to 
unison effects, in accordance with what 
we know of Greek music, and is built 
upon Greek scales. Despite Mr. Smith’s 
well known and great abilities in the 
sphere of modern music this essay, for 
it must be regarded as such, cannot be 
regarded as highly successful. It is well 


known that the Greeks regarded the 
music of the chorus as a kind of archi- 
tectonic support for the musical decla- 
mation of the lines. Accordingly Mr. 
Smith appears to have taken the normal 
speaking inflection and quantity of the 
lines and syllables as the basis for his 
musical phrase. The result is a literary, 
and not, except for certain moments, an 
emotional musical expression. It is im- 
possible to believe that the Greeks, the 
most rhythmical people of history, could 
have countenanced such an unrhythmical 
musical result. Of Mr. Smith’s musical 
skill in general there is no question; this 
is merely a matter of fathoming the 
mysteries of the Grecian musical inten- 
tion and practice. 

Returning to the influence of the 
Greek drama upon Wagner, the observer 


will not fail, in the “Iphigenia,” to com- 
pare Iphigenia’s lines in the scene of the 
purifying of the image of Artemis: 

* * * Let me cleanse this stain 

* * * a clean house shall be thine again 

And we at last win happiness. 
with Parsifal’s closing speech: 

Be whole, purified, and redeemed. 


And, more striking, Orestes’ answer: 

Call me unfortunate. ’Tis name enough. 
with Siegmund’s 

Joyful would that I were; 
But unhappy—so must I call me. 

And passing beyond Wagner, what of 
the influence of the Greek drama, eter- 
nal, potent and magical, upon genera- 
tions of poets and artists—American 
poets and artists—yet to come? What 
of the American music drama? 
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Lucrezia Bori, Noted Metropolitan So- 
prano, Photographed as She Sailed for 
Europe 


Lucrezia Bori returned to New York 
on June 2 from her triumphs at the new 
Teatro Nacional in Havana. She was a 
passenger aboard the Saratoga from the 
Cuban capital. The Spanish prima donna 
reported that the latter portion of the 
season had been financially disastrous 
because of the enormous expense despite 
a generous attendance. Senorita Bori 
left the Cuban city a week ahead of the 
remainder of the company. 

The young Metropolitan soprano re- 
mained in New York but a few days, 
sailing on June 5 for Europe aboard the 
Dante Alighieri. Before embarking Miss 
Bori told a MUSICAL AMERICA represen- 
tative that she was going first to Italy 
to attend to some personal business. 
“Then I’m going to my villa at Valencia 
in Spain,” she continued, “and intend to 
spent the Summer there, doing nothing 
but resting, as I want to be in absolutely 
fresh physical condition when I return 
for the opening of the Metropolitan sea- 
son.” This fostering of her physical re- 
sources is incumbent upon the soprano 


as more onerous duties will devolve upon 
her next season owing to Geraldine Far- 
rar’s absence from the Metropolitan dur- 
ing part of the season. 





COAST TOUR FOR MATZENAUER 





Contralto to Appear under Auspices of 
Behymer and Greenbaum 


By arrangement with the Booking and 
Promoting Corporation of Aolian Hall 
and Messrs. Behymer and Greenbaum, of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, respec- 
tively, Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, the 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, will make an extensive tour of 
California at the close of her opera en- 
gagements next season. 

Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, the Metro- 
olitan tenor, is also booked to tour Cali- 
ornia under the management of the 
Booking and Promoting Corporation. 

Three notable engagements stand out 
in Mme. Matzenauer’s New England 
tour next season, that of the Worcester 
festival in October and those of New 
Haven and Providence. In St. Louis she 
has an important engagement with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, and on 
the way west from there will stop for 
engagements at Cedar Falls, Ia., and 
Aurora, III. 





Titta Ruffo Sails for South America 


Following a concert appearance at the 
Manhattan Opera House on June 3, in 
which he was assisted by Marguerita 
Beritza, formerly of the Boston Opera 
Company, Titta Ruffo, the baritone, 
sailed from New York on June 4 for 
South America. He has been engaged to 
sing in opera at Buenos Ayres. Mr. 
Ruffo sang in the recent season of opera 
at the National Theater in Havana and 
is on Mr. Campanini’s list of singers for 
the next season of the Chicago Opera 
Company. 





A prize of $20 has been awarded to 
Bruce T. Simonds of Bridgeport, Conn., 
for the best entrance examination in 
piano-playing at Yale School of Music. 


CONDUCTOR MAHN RESIGNS ; 
LONGY TO SUCCEED HIM 


Amateur Orchestra of the MacDowe!! 
Club of Boston to Be Under New 
Leadership Next Season 





Boston, June 1.—Announcement that 
Frederick F. Mahn, of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has resigned the posi- 
tion of conductor of the MacDowell Club 
Orchestra of this city, causes regret 
among many who have played under Mr. 
Mahn’s baton from the beginnings of 
this amateur orchestra eight years ago 
to the present representative organiza- 
tion which has developed so materially in 
numbers and efficiency under his guid 
ance. 

Mr. Mahn will be succeeded by Georges 
Longy, the first oboist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the founder and 
the leader of the Longy Club of players 
on wind instruments and the conducto: 
of the series of remarkable concerts given 
in former seasons by the Orchestra Club 
of which Mrs. R. J. Hall was the founde: 

The orchestra of the MacDowell Club 
of Boston is now one of the largest ama 
teur orchestras in the country. The 
charter members of the club, formed in 
1896, were all pianists and pupils of Ed 
ward MacDowell. O. D. 





Dalmorés Writes from French Military 
Hospital That He Is Better 


R. E. Johnston, the New York concert 
manager, has just received a letter from 
Charles Dalmorés, dated Hépital Tempo 
raire, No. 6, Carcassonne, May 15, in 
which the famous tenor, who is in th 
field for France, says: “That was ver) 
kind of you to send me papers and maga 
zines and to have written to MUSICAI 
AMERICA. I am much better and we ar: 
all waiting for our victory, and that wil! 
not be long, I hope. Maybe I shall not 
be able to sing next Winter on accoun' 
of my military service, but, after th 
war, I wish to go back to America for a 
concert tour. After the war write me a’ 
my country home in Switzerland.” 








ERNEST SCHELLING TO PLAY 
WITH LEADING ORCHESTRAS 





NE of the most versatile of artists 
is Ernest Schelling, the noted 
American pianist, who is not only a 
pianist, but a composer, linguist, sports- 
man and man of the world. Mr. Schell- 
ing has voluntarily absented himself 
from public view this past season, but 
he has by no means been idle. With the 
exception of one concert for the benefit 
of the Poles of his beloved master, 
Paderewski, he has spent a great part 
of his time on the composition and per- 
fection of a number of works for the 
piano and orchestra, which he intends to 
play on his first coast to coast tour next 
season. 

Important among these is the “Fan- 
tasy in the Form of Variations.” This 
was begun by the American pianist at 
his home in Switzerland last year, but 
was finished in New York only a short 
time ago. 

Among the important engagements at 
which this will undoubtedly be played is 
that with the New York Philharmonic 
Society, Josef Stransky, conductor, not 
only in New York, but on three separate 
tours, which will take the orchestra 


and the pianist as far west as Detroit 

As soloists with the Boston Symphon) 
Mr. Schelling will confine his playing t 
the East, appearing with Dr. Muck an: 
his players at Boston, Providence, New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimor: 
and Washington. With the Philadelphi: 
Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski, h 
is booked to play in Philadelphia. Unde 
the baton of Frederick Stock he will pla; 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestr: 
in Chicago. 

Professor Horatio Parker, head of th: 
department of music at Yale, has als 
engaged Schelling to play with the Ne\ 
Haven Symphony Orchestra, which D1 
Parker conducts. It is felt that th 
rapidity with which engagements ar 
coming in for Mr. Schelling are due un 
doubtedly in some part to the fact tha‘ 
Americans are desirous of hearing a! 
American pianist of the front rank. 





NEEDED—High-class piano composition: 
by American composers. An attractiv: 
offer for suitable material. Submit com 
positions or write for information ¢t: 
Teachers’ Co-operative Publishing A: 
sociation, 810 Olive St., St. Louis, M« 
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COMPOSING “AL FRESCO” AS 
PRACTISED BY EDMUND SEVERN 








Humors of Police’s ‘Keep Off the Grass’? Rule as Applied to 
Composer When He Sought Inspiration in New York’s 
Central Park—The True American Spirit Embodied by 
Mr. Severn in His Music and in His Work 
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MONG the vast colony of musicians 
who live in the city of New York 
there is hardly one who embodies the 
true American spirit more perfectly than 
does Edmund Severn, violinist, composer 
and teacher. And in spite of his success 
in his chosen walk of life there is not a 
musician in the metropolis who is more 
modest, who keeps himself more aloof 
from the sensational. Mr. Severn is a 
man who works hard, who applies him- 
self seriously to the work in hand and 
allows the world to place approval or the 
opposite on what he produces. 
It was while I was studying the violin 
that I first became acquainted with his 
music. I think it was a little piece called 


“Gavotte Moderne” by Mr. Severn that 
gave me the desire to know his music. 
Not that this piece was a particularly 
individual conception, but I felt never- 
theless that it was the work of a mu- 
sician of fine gifts. Since then Mr. 
Severn has put forward a Concerto in 
1) Minor for violin and orchestra, a Suite 
“From Old New England” for violin 
and piano, and a number of other fine 
things. His reputation as a composer 
has been constantly growing, the con- 
certo being played by Alfred Goldman 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
March last for the first time with or- 
chestra, although Maximilian Pilzer had 
introduced it with piano at one of his 
New York recitals four or five years 
ago. 
A Musical Mark Twain 


I found Mr. Severn one afternoon a 
few weeks ago in his New York studio 
working on the orchestral score of a 
new symphonic poem. Had he not 
known that I was coming in to see him 
he might have been unwilling to cease 
his scoring, for a composer likes to score 
without interruption when he sits down 
to do this engaging work. Bright and 
cheery was the composer, as he put his 
partitur aside. Here is one musician 
who possesses a rich fund of wit. In 
the circles in which he moves he is 
known as a sort of musical Mark Twain. 

“What is the symphonic poem based 
on?” he replied, in answer to my query. 
“I am working it out after ‘Abelard and 
Heloise” You know the story, don’t 
you? Well, I began it in the Summer of 
1913 and I am going to try and complete 
it this Summer. The style? Look for 
yourself. I make use of all the musical 
vocabulary which is at the command of 
the modern creative musician. There’s 
diatonic writing, there chromatic and 
here some whole-tone stuff. Do I think 
they blend? Why not? Wagnerian 
chromatics weren’t considered au fait at 
first either, but think now of a composer 
who doesn’t make use of all the terms 
which the composer of ‘Parsifal’ added 
to the musician’s vocabulary through 
his gigantic labors. My second theme is 
absolutely built on the whole-tone scale. 
Why shouldn’t it be?” 


Practical Opportunities 


_Up in Hartford, where Mr. Severn 
ived as a young man, he had the oppor- 
tunities which come to a youthful mu- 
ician who knows music from the prac- 
tical side. His father was a musician 
ind the boy was allowed to play in or- 
‘hestras that his father conducted. Here 
he composed quite naturally. Until he 
vas twenty-four he had never had a 
single lesson in harmony, in spite of 
which he had written two orchestral 
vertures, a Fantasy on Shakespeare’s 
‘Tempest” for orchestra and a Violin 
sonata. Going to Boston he studied the 
olin under Bernhard Listemann, then 
oncertmaster of the Boston Symphony, 
ind harmony and counterpoint under 
‘hadwick. 

Then came a trip abroad, to Berlin. 
flere Mr. Severn became a pupil of 
“manuel Wirth, the viola player of the 
amous Joachim String Quartet. It was 
Virth who taught many of the violinists 
vho later went out into the world as 
Joachim pupils.” Wirth, Mr. Severn 
elates, was considered the best teacher 
f his time by August Wilhelmj. 
Returning to America Mr. Severn lo- 
ated in Springfield, Mass., where he be- 
ame known as a teacher and where he 


still spends Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday of each week instructing his pu- 
pils in violin, while his gifted wife, who 
is a splendid musician and a real artistic 
companion for her husband, teaches 
piano and voice. It was here at the 
Springfield Festival in the nineties that 


that several policemen had passed by 
where I was sitting and had not ordered 
me away. ‘No argument,’ said he, after 
I had told my story. ‘That reminds me,’ 
he continued, ‘there’s another artist over 
there—and he pointed to an intoxicated 
individual sleeping on a bench not far 
off—you get off and I’ll get him off right 
now, too!’ I have never tried to sit on 
the rocks or grass again. Now I go to 
the Mall, sit on a bench and try to work 
as best I can there. You’d be surprised 
at the persons who have the outright 
nerve to come and look over your shoul- 
der as you write. That makes it a little 
disagreeable, but since the park laws 
seem to take such an unholy care of the 
grass it can’t be avoided. 

“Two curious things have occurred to 
me while scoring on the Mall. One was 


while I was sketching my ‘Abelard and 
ago. 


Heloise’ two Summers A man 





At Noank, Conn., Where the Severns Spend Their Summer: Front Row, Left to 


Right, Mrs. Severn, Dr. Bartlett, Mrs. Van Buren, Mr. Severn. 
Mrs. Bartlett and H. W. Ranger, the Noted Landscape Painter. 


Second Row, 
On Right, 


An Etching of Edmund Severn by M.Paul Roche, a Recent Prize Winner at the 


National Academy of Design 


his symphonic poem “Launcelot and 
Elaine” was produced under his own 
baton and was well received. In con- 
nection with Springfield Mr. Severn re- 
marked that he often got themes for his 
violin pieces while traveling there from 
New York on the railroad. 


Needed a Permit 


Perhaps no musician has had a more 
humorous experience than that which 
Edmund Severn lived through when he 
first came to New York. He tells about 
it with glee. “I had always been ac- 
customed to composing out in the open. 
So one day I got my material together 
and sallied forth to Central Park, think- 
ing that I might work there quite as I 
had in Forest Park in Springfield. I 
found a quiet spot over near Fifty-ninth 
Street and sat down on the grass. Along 
came an old policeman. ‘Got a permit 
for sketching?’ said he. ‘No,’ I replied. 
‘Well, what are you doing?’ ‘Compos- 
ing,’ I answered. He laughed as though 
it were a huge joke. ‘Well, I guess you 
won’t do no harm,’ he said and on he 
went. That Summer on his beat there 
was no trouble, and I could compose on 
the grass to my heart’s content. 

“The next Summer I went over to the 
park again, found another place and 
started to work on a Mazurka which I 
was writing. Along came a bluecoat. 
He advised me to go to the Arsenal and 
get a permit. I didn’t and moved to an- 
other place. I hadn’t been there long 
when a young policeman approached,— 
one of the fresh, impertinent sort. ‘Get 
off!’ he yelled. In despair I made my 
way to the Arsenal. I applied to the 
man in charge for a permit. ‘Are you 
a student?’ he growled. ‘Yes.’ ‘Of 
what?’ he growled again, and his chest 
swelled as he asked it. I told him what 
I was doing. ‘So you’re a student of 
music!’ he sneered. ‘Give you a permit? 
Well, I guess NOT. I have no authority 
to give you one. By and by somebody 
will come and ask me for a permit to 
read a book on the lawn!’ I fled. For 
many years after I let Central Park 
alone. 


An Obdurate Officer 


“But last Summer I ventured again 
and discovered a most secluded spot, 
where I could sit on some rocks, not on 
the grass, mind you, and where I thought 
I would interfere with no ordinances. 
Everything was all right until an old 
policeman ’way across on the other side 
of the park spied me. He ran toward 
me as fast as he could, and asked for 
my permit. I had none, but tried to ex- 
plain that I was not on the grass, and 





walked up to me and said, ‘Remember 
me, Mr. Severn?’ I looked at him. 
‘Don’t you recall I played in your 
“Launcelot and Elaine” in Springfield 
in 1898?’ It was Mr. Wagner, the pic- 
colo player of the New York Philhar- 
monic. The remarkable thing was that 
this happened while I was working on 
the first symphonic poem I had under- 
taken since ‘Launcelot.’ The other oc- 
curred last Summer. I am not a senti- 
mentalist, but I can assure you that this 
experience is unforgettable. I was writ- 
ing, my head down deep in my score, 
when suddenly I felt something touching 
my hand. I looked and it was a little 
child, a girl, who had kissed my left 
hand. She smiled and ran along. I went 
back to my work, when a minute later, 
she came back and kissed the other hand, 
as I patted her little head. I don’t know 
what it signified, but I have since 
thought it a good omen.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Severn are now bring- 
ing their teaching season to a close both 
in New York and Springfield. With the 
coming of Summer they go to Noank, 
Connecticut, where they stay with their 
intimate friend, H. W. Ranger, the noted 
landscape painter, who, by the way, is an 
excellent musical amateur. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 


Opera Singers Arrive from Havana with 
Tales of Woe 


One hundred members of the opera 
company that has been singing at the 
National Theater in Havana arrived in 
New York, on June 6, on the steamship 
Morro Castle. After the financially dis- 
astrous season in Havana, most of them 
were obliged to return in the second 
cabin. “We did little or no business,” 
said Charlotte Lettaux, one of the re- 
turning singers. “The prices of seats 
were $10 and $12 and the opera house 
was too hot to attract music-lovers.” One 
of the hotels in Havana gave the singers 
credit for food and they were able with 
considerable difficulty to obtain enough 
money to pay for their passage to New 
York. 


Having pawned his violin, his last and 
dearest possession, Michael Hartigan 
committed suicide, on June 7, at his 
home, No. 2076 Lexington avenue, New 
York. It is said that he had at one 
time been a man of means and the owner 
of a music school. 


. Winifred Christie, the English pianist, 
who is to play here next season, has 
been exploiting Frederick Clutsam’s 
cradle keyboard in London. 


OPERA SINGER HAS 
PASSPORT REVOKED 


Leon Rains Said to Have De- 
clared He Was Ashamed 
of American Citizenship 





A Berlin dispatch of June 6 to New 
York newspapers said: “The passports 
of two American citizens living at Dres- 
den—Leon Raines and Karl Recknagel— 
have been revoked by the American Em- 
bassy on instructions from Washington. 
The men, it is said, adversely criticized 
the American government in the present 
crisis and declared in a newspaper ar- 
ticle that they were ashamed of their 
citizenship.” 

The “Leon Raines” mentioned in this 
dispatch is undoubtedly Leon Rains, the 
basso and teacher of voice, who has lived 


for some time in Dresden and whe has 
been active there as a teacher during 
the last year. 

Advices from Washington state that 
the two men mentioned signed a circular 
letter published in newspapers of sev- 
eral German cities commenting on the 
attitude of the United States Government 
and saying they were ashamed of their 
citizenship. This was considered at 
Washington equivalent to a declaration of 
non-allegiance or lack of allegiance to 
the government of the United States. 

A later dispatch from Berlin states 
that Rains has appealed to Ambassador 
Gerard in Berlin, asking to be given a 
hearing in the matter. Mr. Gerard 
answered he would grant this request. 

Rains was born in New York in 1870 
and educated in the public schools of the 
city. He studied music in New York and 
later in Paris. He has sung in all the 
European music centers in opera or con- 
cert. ‘He has been a member of the 
Drésden Court Opera and a court singer 
to the King of Saxony. 

Mr. Rains sang as a boy in “Francesca 
da Rimini” with Lawrence Barrett at 
the Star Theater, New York, later ap- 
pearing in concerts and oratorio. He was 
soloist in Calvary Church and in the 
Church of the Incarnation. In 1897 and 
1898 he made an American opera tour 
and the next year went to Germany, 
where he joined the Dresden Opera Com- 
pany, making his début as the Landgraf 
in “Tannhauser.” His most recent ap- 
pearance in New York was in concert 
about three years ago. 

According to an account appearing in 
the New York Tribune, Rains’s first name 
is Eleazar, a fact which has sometimes 
led to confusion, as his brother’s name 
is Leon. The latter is in the real estate 
business in New York and was annoyed 
when he saw that his own name ap- 
peared in the accounts of the revocation 
of his brother’s passport. 

“For months and months,” said the 
latter Mr. Rains to the Tribune, “I have 
not even written to my brother. His head 
was turned by the European honors he 
had gained, and the tinal break with him 
came because of his attitude regarding 
the war. He dropped his own name of 
Eleazar because it was biblical and he 
did not think it accorded with his profes- 
sion. He also renounced his religion, be- 
coming a Roman Catholic. That strained 
the family bonds, and when he began to 
express his war views broadcast the break 
took place. 

“We come of good American stock and 
had ancestors in the Civil War and in 
the Revolution. I would fight for the 
United States in a minute, and I am 
more than sorry that my name, even 
through my brother’s act, has been used 
in this way.” 


Robert Gottschalk Engaged for Public 
School Commencement 


At the commencement exercises of the 


De Witt Clinton High School in New 
York, Robert Gottschalk, the young 
tenor, has been engaged to sing. The 


idea of having professional singers is a 
new one for the public schools, but those 
in authority believe that it is a good way 
to inculcate in high school pupils an ap- 
preciation for good music. On May 27 
Mr. Gottschalk sang with great success 
in Ridgewood and Montclair, N. J. 


Keeping in Touch with Musical Affairs 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find check for my subscrip- 
tion. I do not feel really out of the 
musical world when I have the weekly 
pleasure of reading all the news in your 
splendid paper. 

ALBERT J. CRAWFORD. 

Barroncroft, Stissing, N. Y. 
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Ih bin, matic re bec, 
Unun Wena yr crfeles | 

» Sg dass rich stite darby 
gthuuk abe , welch Kobe ticle Creme 





DR. KARL MUCK 
dew Widimdh - Tan ae Llvuke aa Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra 


TRANSLATION 
Ave Wnrdanr, die Qonisrenbaltiglowh mead 


Boston, Feb. 5, 1915. 
Dear Mr. von Ende: 


I am naturally very willing to comply with 
your request. You know that | have always 
been pleased with the high aims you strive 
for in the teaching plan of your institution, 
and, moreover, that you possess the patience, 
conscience and the artistic seriousness to 
reach these high aims. That | consider the 
von Ende School of Music one of the very 
best musical institutions in America, | can- 
not prove in a better manner than to place 
my name at your disposal for your list of 





patrons. 


JOSEF STRANSKY With the highest esteem, 
Conductor New York Philharmonic DR. KARL MUCK. 


My dear Mr. von Inde:- 





Eh, Cee aa Te ~? tKre_, ta Success to Mrs. 


An Unparalleled 





Re OE eae nee Bee eee at mae 


What three of the Greatest Authorities Say of the 


Von Ende School of Music 


day Rernablor telin Cook berttyen , ise 
Lhe cH? ees he eviecchen . 
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tin Qrumiha's anche, Ravn ih hohe durd, 
omtinen Samir fin die dicta Virus. faabros’ 


yor — 





ELENA GERHARDT 


Distinguished Lieder Singer 





HOTEL aSTOR, * a 
New York, April 22nd, 1916, 298 
. ae 


It gives me preset pleasure to endorse the high 
stendard of your institution. as a singer, the several pupils 


of Adrienne Remenyi-von Tnde received my Special attention and 


aap . 

‘ae ; I can assure you thet I wes greatly impressed. they represent 
San olarS mai nda med : greatly inp ) 
i, MM, g oh q 7 the results of a rarely capable voice placer, teacher of singe . 


ing in freneral, diction and interpretation ---- in other words, 


A ee ee | 
Of Mhnre at Merzrth 7 a@ teachor of the hiphest order. 


yon Ende and to yeur school. 


Very sincerety, 


bleu aharchK 


Tribute to the School 


whose Success is based solely on Merit’ - 
SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 21st to JULY 31st Fall Term begins September 13th 








For Catalogue : 44 W 85th St. 
Adina arn col Von Ende School of Music aan vou “ 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

What could bring us to a closer and 
deeper realization of the horrors of the 
war that is now desolating Europe, than 
the story of the tragic fate of Alberic 
Magnard, the composer of “Bernice” 
and “Yolande”! Ever since the battle 
of the Marne he has been missing, and 
it was only recently that the manner of 
his death has become known. 

It appears that he was at his country 


home near the village of Baron, in the 
Oise, working on a new opera, when the 
Germans invaded the department. 

A few days before the enemy arrived 
he showed an automatic pistol to a 
friend. 

“This pistol,” said he, “has five bul- 
lets; four are for the Germans, if they 
break into my home; the fifth for my- 
self.” 

When it was reported that the uhlans 
were in the vicinity Magnard barricaded 
the gates of his park and the entrances 
to his house, where he had retired alone 
with a son-in-law, Monsieur Creton. 
Soon after, a detachment of uhlans ar- 
rived, demolished the gates, invaded the 
grounds and began to force the doors. 
Magnard rushed to a window and fired 
two shots. Two uhlans fell, the rest fled. 

Later the uhlans returned in large 
numbers. Fearing the occupants of the 
house were well armed they decided to 
burn them out. 

So they stacked up trees, doors and 
gates in the entry, sprinkled the pile 
with oil and set it on fire. 

Two more shots rang out from the 
house. Two more uhlans fell. Then 
one of the windows in the upper story 
was thrown open, Magnard appeared, 
crying in a ringing voice: “Vive la 
i rance!” 

Then he deliberately put the pistol to 
his temple and killed himself. 

A dramatic and tragic story indeed. 
But while such actions can be explained 
by those who understand the Gallic tem- 
perament, and realize how some men, 
even women, resent the invasion of their 
homes, even at the cost of life itself, yet 
such isolated acts, while they fire the 

lood and appeal to the imagination have, 
ifter all, but little influence on the ulti- 
nate outcome. 

The incident reminds me of the gal- 
lant charge of the celebrated “Six Hun- 
lred,” who rode into the jaws of death 
it Balaklava, in the Crimean War, when 
they deliberately, through a mistaken 
rder, charged ten thousand Russians, 
nassed with cannon. 

The French commander, Marshall 
‘anrobert, who, with the English gen- 
‘ral, was viewing the charge, as it was 
nade across the open plain, having 
‘traightened his mustache and adjusted 
lis glasses, exclaimed, with a half per- 
eptible yawn: 

“C'est bien beau, mais c’est ne pas la 
uerre.” It is lovely, but it is not war. 

Thus we may say of the death of poor 
Magnard. It was wonderfully dramatic, 
howed marvelous devotion, but rather 
uggested a failing cause than conscious- 
ess of ultimate victory. 

* * &* 

So the Pasquale Opera Company, 
vhich went out with a flourish of trum- 
ets to invade Cuba with a contingent 
f male and female songsters, has al- 
eady come to grief. 

It is said they had some guarantee 
‘rom the Cuban government, and that 
vhile the performances were of a fair 
rder, they were not sufficiently attrac- 
ive to please the Cubans, or the Cubans 
ire not in a mood for opera at the pres- 
‘nt time. 


One of the stars of the company was 
Tita Ruffo, the much heralded Italian 
baritone. Members of the company who 
have returned here, state that the trouble 
was that all the money that came in was 
paid out to Ruffo, who had a guarantee 
of fifteen performances at three thou- 
sand dollars a night. 

This is more than is paid Caruso, who 
can always draw a large house, which, 
evidently, Ruffo failed to do. 

Why he was not produced in one of 
his noted rédles, whether in “Hamlet,” 
“Rigoletto” or the “Barber,” is more 
than I can tell you. To give such a 
high-priced artist in an _ opera like 
“Boheme” was the acme of bad manage- 
ment and invited catastrophe. 

However, if managers are _ foolish 
enough to pay an artist like Ruffo about 
four times what he is really worth, when 
it comes to actual drawing power, they 
have no right to complain. Nor have 
members of the company any right to 
complain if they go along with a venture 
that is practically foredoomed to failure. 

But you know how it is with artists 
generally. They are, most of them, so 
crazy to appear before the public, that 
they will engage almost with any irre- 
sponsible person and trust to Providence 
and luck to pull them through. 

* * 


Writing of baritones reminds me that 
great expectations are had with regard 
to the new baritone, De Lucca, who is 
to be with the Metropolitan forces next 
season. They tell me that he has a very 
fine but not great voice. However, he 
has a most engaging and, indeed, domi- 
nating personality, and is such a good 
singer and fine artist that he is pretty 
sure to make a success. 

He certainly will have strong compe- 
tition, for he will have to meet Amato, 
who has won an extraordinary popular- 
ity, not only among opera goers, but 
among concert goers all over the coun- 
try, wherever he has appeared. 

Amato has steadily gained in favor 
since his first appearance. His good for- 
tune has not spoiled him. He is just as 
amiable, earnest and frank as he was 
when he first came here some seasons 
ago. 

He has leased a modest home at Ama- 
gansett, on Long Island, for the Sum- 
mer. There, he tells his friends, he is 
going to lead the simple life with his 
family, and spend some time in study- 
ing new roles. 

I understand he expects that Signor 
Gatti will surely produce “Prince Igor” 
the early part of the coming season. 
Amato’s réle in that opera should in- 
crease his reputation. 

7 + * 

Did you see the despatch from Am- 
sterdam which announced that Emperor 
William has ruled that no works of liv- 
ing Italian composers may be performed 
in German theaters during the war? 

If the report is authentic, it shows 
that the Emperor has yielded to popular 
clamor against the Italians. 

Naturally, the German people feel 
very deeply on the subject. From their 
point of view, Italy should have main- 
tained her neutrality and not gone in, 
and especially not gone in after dilly- 
dallying with the situation, as she has 
done, for nearly a year. 

On the other hand, the Italians feel 
that they were forced into the war, not 
so much because the opportunity had 
arisen where they could get even with 
their traditional enemy, Austria, but be- 
cause they had failed to recover by 
diplomacy the Italian provinces which 
had been torn from them in times past. 

Furthermore, as I told you last week, 
the Italian nation, which is very ideal- 
istic, feels just as Giorgio Polacco, the 
distinguished conductor of the Metro- 
politan does, that behind them is the 
civilization of two thousand years, which 
they sincerely believe is menaced, as 
well as their own control of the Adriatic, 
should the Germans and Austrians win. 

ed * +. 

Undeterred by fear of submarines, 
that charming and talented artist, Lu- 
crezia Bori, sailed, the other day, for 
Spain. She is going abroad, not only to 
visit her friends and family, but to get 
ready for the production of “Goyescas” 
by Enrique Granados. 

This Spanish opera is to be sung in 
the original language. Signora Bori will 
have the principal réle. 

The work has never yet been pro- 
duced on any stage. While the opera 
was accepted for production by the 
Paris Grand Opera, its performance was 
postponed on account of the war. 

The action takes place in the eight- 
eenth century, and deals with episodes 
in the life of the great Spanish artist, 
Goya. There are three scenes, but only 
one act. The opera takes only about an 
hour, so that it no doubt will be made 
part of a double bill. 

One of the leading rdéles will probably 
be sung by Andres de Segurola of the 


Metropolitan, who, you know, is himself 
a Spaniard. 
a 2 * 

His Musical Eminence, Saint-Saéns, 
having avoided the pitfall set for him, 
when he was asked to give his opinion 
on the American woman, has tumbled 
into the abyss, when the lure with re- 
gard to the American composer was 
spread before him. 

In the course of an interview in the 
San Francisco Chronicle, being asked 
what he thought of American composers, 
he replied frankly: 

“T never heard of any.” 

This is not only typically French, but 
typically Parisian. The Parisian, you 
know, is very much like the Roman of 
ancient times. 

There was Rome, and there were the 
Romans, and all else was classed under 
the general head of “Outer Barbarians.” 

So it is with your Parisian to-day. 
Be he society man, statesman or musi- 
cian, he only knows his Paris. Nothing 
else exists for him. 

And so it is with Saint-Saéns, though 
I would suggest to him, that the fact 
that he has never heard of any Amer- 
ican composer, by no means settles the 
question as to the existence of such a 
person. 

That Mr. Henry T. Finck, of the New 
York Evening Post, should take a posi- 
tive delight in giving prominence to Mr. 
Saint-Saéns’s banal, egotistical, and, in 
deed, ignorant statement, is quite 
natural, for Mr. Finck belongs to those 
critics who live in a dead and forgotten 
past, and don’t realize that things are 
happening right under their very noses, 
of which they are wholly ignorant. 

I have the greatest admiration for 
our leading musical critics when they 
confine themselves to writing reviews of 
performances. Then they are at their 
best. It is only when they come to speak 
of general conditions through the coun- 
try that they fall down badly. 

They have lived in such a rut for so 
long, that, as I said, when Narodny un- 
dertook to discuss our lack of culture in 
the columns of the New York Times, 
they know as much about the country 
as an earth worm in Central Park 
knows of the Rocky Mountains. 

However, with regard to Saint-Saéns. 
His music will live when his bad man- 
ners, his bad temper and his senile 
puerility have been forgotten, and, let 
us also hope—forgiven. By the bye, was 
it not Saint-Saéns who publicly declared 
that anyone who would now go and hear 
a Wagner opera or any music by a Ger- 
man would be capable of cutting the 
throat of his own mother? 

rt * K 

ae in Norfolk, a small town in 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, the Six- 
teenth Musical Festival has just been 
held. The performances were exclusive. 

I use the word “exclusive,” because no 
tickets are sold, and only those were per- 
mitted to attend who had been invited. 

I haven’t heard whether preliminary 
examinations as to the moral character 
of the persons invited were held. | 
should judge not, however, from the 
presence of certain distinguished critics 
and members of the musical profession. 

This festival is given in order to pre- 
sent the public of this small town with 
choral and orchestral music of the 
highest form, the sole object of the con- 
certs being, as the program states, “to 
honor the composer and his work under 
the most elevated conditions.” 

The enterprise owes its existence to 
Carl Stoeckel, a wealthy German music 
lover, who takes this method of express- 
ing his interest in music, and of estab- 
lishing a high standard in the particular 
community which he honors with his 
presence. 

I am disposed to give Mr. Stoeckel all 
the credit due him for his public spirit. 
At the same time I would suggest that 
it is precisely such exclusive affairs 
which create the false idea that music 
has no real purpose in life, that is to 
say, for the mass of the people, but is 
something for the select alone, and that 
it needs wealthy patrons, whether they 
be princes or millionaires. 

This view has done an infinity of 
harm. It has kept music away from the 
people, and so has failed to exercise its 
humanizing, home-building, home-saving 
influence upon them. 

This is also the view taken by educa- 
tors of prominence, that music is either 
a fad for the cultured few, or to be prac- 
ticed in the shape of “The Maiden’s 
Prayer,” by amorous young ladies, de- 
sirous of matrimony. 

Music is for all, and the more it is 
brought home to the mass of the people, 
the more its influence for good will be 
spread. 

That there is much need of a broad, 
catholic taste in such matters is shown 
by the fact that only recently our ca- 
nary-brained comptroller saw fit to 
endeavor to make good some of the 


millions that are wasted in our city ex- 
penditures, by cutting down almost to 
nothing the appropriation for music in 
the public parks and on the piers. 

And all this under a “reform govern- 
ment,” which has also decided to cut 
out the Summer schools for the chil- 
dren, and even the kindergarten! 

Never mind—you and I voted for it, 
so we have, as they say, “no kick com- 
ing!” 

* *# * 

Here is the story of something that 
has recently happened in the life of a 
great prima donna. 

Not long ago, when still in her prime, 
she retired from the operatic stage, and 
soon had all the pupils that she could 
possibly attend to. That is to say, her 
time was taken up from early morning 
till late in the evening. 

Among her applicants, this season, 
was a very charming young lady who 
showed, on the test, that she had a nice 
voice, but that she had not been prop- 
erly trained. However, she gave evi- 
dence of considerable talent. So an ar- 
rangement was made, and the young 
lady paid, as the usual terms are, for a 
quarter’s lessons in advance. 

After two lessons she did not come 
any more. Several weeks elapsed, when 
she turned up again, and, after much 
beating about the bush, suggested to 
Madame that she had decided not to 
continue her lessons, and would like the 
balance of the money that she had paid 
returned to her. 

As there could be only two reasons for 
this: because of some rival, or that the 
young lady “needed the money,” Ma- 
dame said, very courteously, that this 
could not be done. That she had ar- 
ranged her lessons accordingly, and that 
she was prepared to fulfill her part of 
the contract there and then. 

Whereupon the young lady said: 

“But supposing I were sick, what 
then?” 

“In that case,” replied Madame, “I 
should wait till you were well to give 
you the fessons that you had paid for.” 

“But in case I were to die, what then?” 
said the young lady. 

“Ah, then,” said Madame, with that 
sweet Italian smile which has enchanted 
thousands, “I should send you flowers!” 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





SINGER’S KENTUCKY RECITAL 


Christine Levin Wins Much Praise at 
Frankfort Parish House 








Christine Levin, Contralto, in a Historic 
Setting 


On Tuesday evening, April 27, Chris- 
tine Levin, the New York contralto, gave 
an interesting program at the Episcopal 
Parish House, Frankfort, Ky. Her of- 
ferings comprised classic songs, modern 
French, German and Russian numbers, 
old airs and folk songs and songs of na- 
ture by American composers. 

The church was filled to its capacity by 
a most enthusiastic audience. Miss Levin 
was in excellent voice and sang the en- 
tire program in a most finished manner. 
Stella Shaw added to the pleasure of the 
recital by her artistic accompaniments. 

The accompanying snapshot shows 
Miss Levin in the garden of Liberty 
House, designed and built by former 
President Thomas Jefferson, 120 years 
ago. The house is at present owned by 
Mrs. F. D. Scott, who is a descendent 
of the original owner. 





By the will of Charles Klein, the play- 
wright, who lost his life on the Lusitania. 
Herman and Manuel Klein, brothers and 
both musicians, are bequeathed $5,000 
and $1,000 respectively. The entire 
estate of $500,000 was left to relatives 
of the testator. 
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ANNUAL CONCERT OF THE VON ENDE SCHOOL 


Artist-Pupils Give Notable Per- 
formances—Address by John 
C. Freund, Editor of ‘Musical 
America’”’ 


HE Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York was 
crowded on the evening of June 7, on the 
occasion of the annual concert of the 
Von Ende School of Music, of which 
Herwegh Von Ende is director. 

Both the size and the character of the 
audience, which included a large num- 
ber of persons celebrated in the musical 
world, testified eloquently to the wide- 
spread interest and support which have 
been aroused by Mr. Von Ende’s efforts 
to maintain a school that is truly repre- 


sentative of the highest ideals and most 
progressive methods of musical educa- 
tion. 

Helen Fogel, who in 1914 won the 
silver medal as a violin pupil of Mr. 
Von Ende, opened the program with a 
performance of the Vieuxtemps Fan- 
tasie Caprice, a well-rounded presenta- 
tion that would have done credit to a 
professional concert-giver. Cecile Heller, 
a medal winner of 1914, and a pupil 
of Mme. Remenyi-Von Ende, sang 
“Chére Nuit,” by Bachelet and Hugo 
Wolf’s “Storchenbotschaft,” with a 
lovely quality of tone and fine artistic 
discrimination. 

Beatrice Ragsdale, a pupil of Hans 
Van den Burg, played the exacting 
Chopin Ballade in F Major, disclosing 
amazing technical equipment and _ fine 
rhythmic sense. Chopin’s Scherzo in B 
Flat Minor, as played by Rose Beck, a 
youthful pupil of Sigismond Stojowski, 
served to introduce a talent of great 
promise. She played with virility and 
clean cut technique and was rewarded 
with applause that demanded an encore. 

Among the singing artists who have 
been identified with the Von Ende School 
there is none who has reflected more 
credit upon herself or upon the insti- 
tution than has Ottilie Schillig, who in 
1913 won the gold medal as a pupil of 
Mme. Remenyi-von Ende. This young 
artist has gone far beyond the standard 
that is customarily associated with 
student workers. Her art has ripened 
to a point where her success on the pro- 
fessional concert stage seems assured. 
She sang D’Indy’s “Lied Maritime,” 
Schumann’s “Ich Grolle Nicht” and 
Georges’s dramatic “Hymn au Soleil” 
with strikingly beautiful quality of tone 
and artistic interpretation. 

Another “star pupil’ of the school is 
young Sergei Kotlarsky, a gold medal 
winner in 1913 under the guidance of 
Mr. Von Ende. With remarkable self- 
possession and a noteworthy command 


of the resources of his instrument this 
young violinist gave a signally satisfac- 
tory presentation of the Adagio and 
Rondo by Lalo. 

Mr. Von Ende then introduced to his 
audience John C. Freund, the editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, to whom he paid a 
high compliment for the work he had 
done on the public platform and through 
his publications in arousing the Ameri- 
can public to a more just and generous 
patronage and appreciation of the 
American musical artist and teacher. 

Mr. Freund explained how his cam- 
paign for the Musical Independence of 
the United States had its beginning and 
how it had developed into a nation-wide 
movement, aided and abetted by nu- 
merous side issues, among which was a 
discussion of the danger which faces 
young American girls who go abroad un- 
chaperoned, unacquainted with the lan- 
guages and not properly supplied with 
funds. 

He then outlined the salient points of 
the address he has been making through- 
out the United States and which, he de- 
clared, had brought him striking evi- 
dences from all quarters of the profound 
interest felt by musical persons in the 
work he had set out to do. He related 
a number of amusing and significant 
anecdotes, culled from an experience of 
nearly a half century in the musical 
world, to show how far the country had 
progressed in musical knowledge and 
culture. He scored those who contended 
that nothing of value or distinction in the 
way of music could possibly come from 
a nation characterized abroad as mere 
“money grabbers,” and made an earnest 
plea for the recognition of the worthy 
work in creative and pedagogic lines 
which is being done among us. 

The modern method of placing a sol- 
dier hat, a military belt and a toy gun 
upon the person of the young child in 
its tender years came in for severe criti- 
cism, the speaker contending that if 
parents were to surround the child mind 
with more of music, more of harmony, 
in the place of the militant influences 
that are now indulged so freely, future 
generations might not be placed in the 
predicament that faces the world to-day. 
To the students of the school Mr. Freund 
emphasized the great work that is being 
done by the music teachers in the United 
States and urged them to look upon their 
own teachers as their best and most 
valuable friends. 

At the close of his address Mr. 
Freund was applauded enthusiastically. 


Mr. Von Ende made reference to the 
many distinguished guests who had 
honored the school by attending the an- 
nual concert, and mentioned particularly 
the presence of Ignaz Paderewski, who 
was seated in one of the boxes. There 
was hearty applause for the celebrated 
pianist, who acknowledged it with re- 
peated bows. Mr. Von Ende called atten- 
tion to the noble work Mr. Paderewski 
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was doing in creating a fund for the 
relief of his stricken countrymen in 
Poland and expressed the hope that his 
mission here should be entirely success- 
ful. The entire audience then rose as a 
mark of respect. Later Mr. Von Ende 
referred sympathetically to the depar- 
ture for the war of Dr. Marafioti, the 
noted Italian throat specialist, known to 
all singers and especially those of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Dr. Ma- 
rafioti bowed his acknowledgement. 

Alfred Newman, a pupil of Mr. Sto- 
jowski, played the Beethoven Variations 
in G Major and the Mendelssohn Scherzo 
in E Minor with remarkable virtuosity, 
arousing a storm of applause, in which 
Mr. Paderewski joined heartily. An- 
other striking success was won by Harold 
Micklin, a pupil of Mr. Von Ende, who 
in the Tartini-Kreisler Theme and 
Variations disclosed a rich, warm tone 
and poetic insight. 

Rosamund Young, another pupil of 
Mme. Remenyi-von Ende sang Wagner’s 
“Schmerzen” and Debussy’s Air de 
“Lia,” with noteworthy dramatic sense 
and an effective employment of a finely 
developed voice. She seems destined to 
a career of unusual promise. Maximil- 
lian Kotlarsky, who in 1914 won_ the 
gold medal as a pupil of Albert Ross 
Parsons, played Scriabine’s Nocturne 
for the Left Hand and Balakirew’s “Is- 
lamey,” with gratifying results. Ursula 
Mellish, a pupil of Mme. Remenyi-von 
Ende, acquitted herself with distinction 
in the singing of an aria from Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade” and Joyce Albert 
gave an interesting and effective inter- 
pretation of Chopin’s Ballade in G. The 
young pianist is a pupil of Elise Con- 
rad and Mr. Stojowski. The accompani- 
ments were played with artistic taste 
and sincerity by Alice Shaw. 

Mr. Freund made the presentation of 
honors to the students, as follows: 


Piano Department—Gold Medal, Beatrice 
Ragsdale; Special Honorable Mention, Philip 
Feinne; Special Honorable Mention, Max 
Schmalzman; Silver Medal, Alfred Newman ; 
Bronze Medal, Joyce Albert. 

Singing Department—Gold Medal, Rosa- 
mond Young; Special Honorable Mention, 
Ursula Mellish; Silver Medal, Cecile Heller ; 
Bronze Medal, Laura Nemeth. 

Violin Department Special Honorable 
Mention, Helen Vogel; Special Honorable 
Mention, Harold Micklin; Bronze Medal, Mil- 
dred Keightley. 

Theory Department—Silver Medal, Edwin 
A. Leonhard; Bronze Medal, Helen P. Dunn. 

History of Music—Bronze Medal, Edwin A. 
Leonhard; Honorable Mention, Rose Judel- 
son. 

Literature and Art—Bronze Medal, Edwin 
A. Leonhard; Honorable Mention, Marion R. 
Coger. 

‘ ~~ rceaatiiiaies Medal, Edwin A. Leon- 
ard. 





It was generally admitted that the 
concert was one of the most successful 
ever given by any music school in New 
York and one which showed, as Mr. 
Freund had contended in his address, 
that this country has teachers of the 
highest ability and that there is no 
longer a necessity for European study 
when we have in our own land schools 
which can produce the results shown on 
this occasion. 





Geraldine Farrar in California to Pose 
for “Carmen” Pictures 


Geraldine Farrar, moving picture 
actress, is now engaged in the pursuit of 
her new profession in California. The 
famous Metropolitan Opera prima donna 
left New York last Monday on a private 
car bound for Hollywood, Cal., a suburb 
of Los Angeles, where she was expected 
to arrive on Friday of this week, to be 
welcomed by the Mayor of Los Angeles 
and other dignitaries. She is accom- 
panied on her trip by her father and 


mother, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Farra: 
Moving pictures of “Carmen” will be th 
first ones taken. 
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Miss Grace Kerns is a lyric soprano of 
exquisite art. Her voice is beautiful, of 
perfect itch and caressing modulations. 
Her singing of the lovely aria in ‘‘Louise’’ 
of Charpentier, ‘Les Premiers Jours 
d’Amour,’’ was one of the most enjoyable 
moments of the concert, Miss Kerns’ 
method is a perfect one, and to hear her 
sing is a valuable lesson in phrasing and 
diction.—The American, New Orleans. 


Miss Kerns, who sang that famous aria 
from ‘‘Louise,’’ ‘‘Depuis le jour,’’ must have 
reached the inmost recesses of the hearts of 
her audience, so prolonged and persistent was 
the applause that greeted her. Her voice is 
one of superlative beauty. Vocally, the aria 
was exquisitely done. Miss Kerns returned to 
sing a familiar Scotch ballad, and even then 
the audience was exceedingly loath to let her 
ens < behind the scenes.—The Daily Okla- 

oman, 


Miss Kerns, a petite brunette of admirable 
presence, is a soprano of exceptional merit. 
Her tone production is notable for its ease 
and freshness, and in her rendition of Mo- 
zart’s aria ‘‘Il Re Pastore,’’ the bird-like 
upper register was enunciated with a velvety 
sweetness and purity which charmed the most 
exacting among her auditors. Her runs and 
trills were also finished in style. ‘The encore 
was likewise cordially received, and it is safe 
to say that Miss Kerns’ New Orleans début 
was a well-rounded success.—The Item, New 
Orleans. 

Miss Grace Kerns, soprano, made a decided 
hit at the concert last night. She was en- 
cored repeatedly and sang several selections 
in response. In volume and intonation, her 
work is regarded by critics as being among 
the best.—The Eagle, Wichita, Kan. 


The first to sing was Miss Grace Kerns, a 
little mite of soprano girlhood with a fresh. 
pure and high voice of very pretty quality. 
She sang a difficult Mozart number first, 
which brought forth so much applause that 
the artist returned and was far more suc- 
cessful still in the more human ‘‘Je suis 


heureuse’’ from ‘‘Louise.’’—The Picayune, 
New Orleans. 

Miss Grace Kerns, whose soprano voice is 
of delightful floating quality, and her art 
most adequate, contrasted with an equal 
beauty in both interpretations an aria by 
Mozart with one by the present-day com- 


poser, Charpentier.—The Constitution, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The soprano was Miss Grace Kerns, who 
used a simple style and won her audience by 
the sweetness and purity of her yoice.— 
Nebraska State Journal, 


Management, Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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tone quality was delicious. 


and most pleasing. 








and compelling pathos of the “Man of Sorrows.” 
Mr. Kreidler is one of the best coadjutors the 
Bethlehem Times—Exceedingly meritorious was the work of the bass soloist Louis Kreidler, of the Century Opera Co., 


BARITONE 


For Concert Dates Address, c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Louis Kreidler 


TRIUMPHS AT BACH FESTIVAL 


Philadelphia Public Ledger—Again and again at both sessions Louis Kreidler gave the words of the Saviour the dignity 
Especially in the contemplative vein of quiet and restrained rejoinder, the 
3ach festivals have had. 


who is possessed of a voice powerful and resonant. His dramatic manner was well suited to the recitatives and arias that 
were his portion. His skillful interpretations, with the easy assurance of artistic authority were particularly gratifying to the 
people of this locality, Mr. Kreidler being a native of a neighboring town. At the evening session he added new laurels for 
the fine manner in which he sang “Consider O, My Soul.” 

South Bethlehem Globe—The bass soloist, Louis Kreidler, captivates in the difficult passages. He possesses a smooth and 
pleasing voice, his register is wide and he brought out his notes in a clear and perfect tone. His enunciation was excellent 
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Some of the Prominent Participants in Convention of Ohio Music Teachers at Toledo. 
Harder; No. 6, Franklin Nold; No. 7, D. E. Perkey; No. 8, Le Roy Lambert; No. 9, Frank E. Percifal; No. 10, Flora B. Price; Ne. 
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No. 1, H. M. Bailey; No. 2, F. C. Meyer; No. 3, Alfred Arthur, No. 4, Otto Sturmer; No. 5, Harold 
11, W. M. Gamble; No. 12, Mrs. T. C. Martin; 


No. 13, Bradford Mills; No. 14, C. A. Ward; No. 15, Grace Renée Close; No. 16, Marie Hammer; No. 17, Mrs. Frank B. Thompson; No. 18, Harry Leuthi; No. 19, J. C. Groene; No. 20, 


A. H. Foster; No. 21, E. A. Gunther; No. 22, William H. Dana; No. 23, Lynn B. Dana; No. 24, H. E. Hutchinson; 


Shelby; No. 28, Frank W. Gillis; No. 29, Ernest V. Hesser; No. 30, F. A. Stubbs 


age ese O., May 29.—When the 

thirty-third annual convention of 
the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association 
closed here to-day it marked one of the 
most successful conventions ever held in 
the history of the organization. It was 
successful from the standpoint of attend- 
ance, its programs of excellence, helpful 
and suggestive papers read, and the high 
character of progressive work developed 
for the future. 

The convention which just closed 
marks an epoch in the career of this 
notable organization from the fact that 
two important pieces of business were 
started that are bound to have a last- 
ing effect. One was the report of the 
standardization and State legislative con- 
ference, led by Herbert E. Hutchinson 
of Alliance, and the other was the de- 
velopment and organization of an asso- 
ciation of Ohio conservatories and schools 
of music. There were other important 
matters successfully carried out, but 
these two mark a decided progress in 
the work being carried on by the musi 
teachers of Ohio. 

The headquarters of the convention 





Formation of an Association of Music Schools One Accom- 
plishment of State Convention at Toledo—Urge Passage 
of Standardization Bill Introduced in Legislature—Decide 
to Make Body an All-Year-Round Organization—Next 
Year’s Meeting to Be Held in Springfield’s New Municipal 
Building 











were in the beautiful and classic build- Louis Victor Saar of Cincinnati 
ing of the Toledo Museum of Art. The played three piano pieces of his own, 
recitals were held at the Museum of Art, delightful in their individuality. Fred 


at the Woman’s Building and at the To Newell Morris of Toledo sang _ three 
ledo Conservatory of Music. beautiful songs by Wilson G. Smith, of 
Cleveland, accompanied — by Harold 
Harder of the Conservatory. Two ex- 

The convention opened at the Museum quisite violin pieces by Patty Stair of 
of Art Thursday afternoon, May 27, Cleveland were played by Emil Sturmer 
with registration and a visit to the art of the Conservatory, accompanied by 


Concert of Ohio Composers 


galleries, which were thrown open to Miss Stair. Mrs. Frederick Fuller of 
visitors. Thursday evening in the Hemi- Toledo sang two very effective songs by 
cycle of the museum was given the re- James H. Rogers of Cleveland. These 


cital by Ohio composers. This was a songs were accompanied by Otto Stur- 
delightful and unusual affair, and the mer. Three piano pieces selected from 
small auditorium overflowed with the works of Frederick Williams were 
throng of musicians. played adequately by Harold Harder. 

Then came four groups of composi 









Concert Direction - M. H. HANSON 


435 5th Avenue - 


tions by Toledo composers. A group of 
striking and original songs by Mrs. 
Mary Willing Meagley were splendidly 
sung by Mrs. William Lester of Chi- 


A R + ‘i O W cago, accompanied by Mrs. Meagley. 


Mrs. Otto Sand presented her “For 


I You,” sung by Mrs. Leonore Sherwood. 
O U C 1 Q] b 16 Two other Toledo composers, Paul 
a 


No. 25, E. F. Buckmeyer; No. 26, B. F. Stuber; No. 27, Claude 


Geddes and Bradford Mills, presented 
sangs sang by Mrs. Frederick Fuller. 


Mr. Leopold’s Impromptu Recital 


The sensation of the evening and one 
not down on the program was an im- 
promptu piano recital by Ralph Leopold 
of Berlin, who played for an enthusi- 
astic group of listeners who had returned 
to the Hemicycle to hear him after the 
social gathering which was supposed to 
have concluded the evening. Mr. Leo- 
pold is a pianist with such a _ splendid 
technical and emotional mastery that he 
is an artist of unusual acquirements. 
Like many other musicians he is at pres 
ent a war exile and is visiting with his 
sister, the wife of Mayor Baker in 
Cleveland. His numbers on Thursday 
evening were Fugue in B Minor, Bach- 
Tausig, “Sonette de Petrarca,” Liszt; 
Ballade, Debussy, and “Ride of the 
Valkyries,” Wagner-Brassin. In this 
city he is the guest of Paul Geddes, at 
whose residence in an informal gather- 
ing on Saturday evening he gave a piano 
recital before an admiring number of 
musicians. 

The Friday morning session of the 
convention began at the Museum of Art 
with an address of welcome by Solon 
T. Klotz, president of the Musical Art 
Society of Toledo. Then followed the 
address of the president, Lynn B. Dana 
of Warren. 

A paper on “The Relation of Psychol- 
ogy to Music” was given by B. F. Stuber 
of Warren. “Why Pupils Keep Poor 


[Continued on next page] 
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Time and the Remedy” was given and 
illustrated by E. F. Buckmeyer of 
Zanesville. ‘“‘Psychology as Applied to 
Singing” was given by Frank W. Gillis, 
director of music of Heidelberg Univer- 
sity at Tiffin. The morning session 
closed with the lecture, “Should Credits 
Be Given in Public Schools for Outside 
Music Study,” by Ernest V. Hesser of 
the Ohio State Normal School at Bowling 
Green. 
Speeches at Luncheon 


At one o’clock Friday the convention 
members adjourned for luncheon at the 
Woman’s Building. Mrs. Otto Sand, 
director of the Eurydice Club, was the 
toastmistress. After the luncheon and 
while the several hundred guests were 
seated at the tables Mrs. Sand presided 
for a few hours over an entertainment 
of music and speeches. The first num- 
ber was a song sung by Mrs. Charles 
Oswald of Toledo. She was followed by 
Emil Sturmer of Toledo and Herbert 
Mertz of Findlay, playing the Bach Trio 
for two violins and piano, with Otto 
Sturmer at the piano. Mrs. Sand then 
introduced as speakers Lynn B. Dana, 
president of the association; Mrs. Helen 
Beach-Jones, former director of the 
Eurydice Club; Robinson Locke, editor 
of the Toledo Blade; Rev. Louis E. 
Daniels, former president of the Musical 
Arts Society of Toledo; Louis Victor 
Saar of Cincinnati and Lewis H. Clement 
of Toledo. This was followed by a vio- 
lin solo by Abraham Ruvinsky and a 
duet by Paul Geddes and Dorothy Elton 
of Toledo. 

At four o’clock Friday afternoon the 
pleasant auditorium of the Woman’s 
Building was filled, mostly by those who 
had been present at the luncheon, to 
hear the recital given for the convention 
by Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, who was 
new to Toledo. The audience left the 
auditorium brimming with enthusiasm 
over Mme. MacDermid’s voice, her 
charm of personality and artistic skill. 
Her program was varied and interest 
ing: A classic aria, two folk songs, three 
ultra modern songs, Strauss, Hildach, 
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Debussy; two operatic arias from “Bo- 
heme” and “Thais” and six lovely songs 
by her talented composer-husband, who 
played her accompaniments. 


Pianist Thalberg Heard 


Among the notable recitals of the 
convention was that of the prominent 
Swiss pianist, Marcian Thalberg, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, at the 
Toledo Conservatory of Music Friday 
evening. Mr. Thalberg played: 

Prelude et Fugue, C Minor, Bach; ‘‘Baga- 
telle,”” Op. 33, No. 1, Beethoven; Rhapsodie, 
G Minor, Capriccio, B Minor, Brahms; Noc- 
turne, F Major, Ballade, G Minor, Three Pre- 
ludes, Six Etudes, Barecarolle, G 
Minor, Rubinstein; ‘‘Feuerzauber,’ Wagner- 
Brassin;: “Au bord d’une_ source,” Liszt; 
“Etude en forme de valse,’’ Saint-Saéns. 


Chopin; 


An important session of music school 
men was held Friday evening at the 
Conservatory preceding the Thalberg 
recital, at which time was formed an 
association of Ohio Conservatories and 
Schools of Music. The step taken last- 
Friday evening has been contemplated 
several years by leading music school 
men of the State. This meeting will 
have a far reaching effect and the To- 
ledo 1915 session of Ohio Music Teach- 
ers will become historical from the fact 
that it brought into being an organiza- 
tion that will set about definitely to 
raise the standard of music in the State. 
Its main purpose is to assist in raising 
musical standards, to aid worthy schools, 
and assist in putting out of existence 
music schools in name only. There will 
be an agreement of accepted standards 
for the granting of diplomas for gradua- 
tion. Frank W. Gillis, director of the 
music department of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity at Tiffin, was elected president. 


Standardization Conference 


The closing sessions of the convention 
were held Saturday morning at the Art 
Museum, at which time the final business 
of the year was closed. This included 
the standardization conference, the elec- 
tion of officers and the choosing of the 
place for the 1916 convention. 

Of particular interest was the report 
of Herbert E. Hutchinson, who is in 
charge of the standardization before the 
State legislature. A bill for standardi- 
zation of music in Ohio has_ been pre- 
pared and is known as No. 696 of the 
EKighty-first General Assembly Regular 
Session, Ohio State Legislature. Also 
it has been up for its first reading. It 
is now in committee, and while it will 
not be enacted this session there is every 
hope that it will become a law. Those 
present Friday morning are in favor of 
it and will acquaint themselves of its 
contents so that they may assist in its 
becoming a State law. 

William H. Dana of Warren, who was 
to have given a paper on the “Solfeggio 
as a Basis of All Music Study,” waived 
his place on the program at Saturday 
morning’s session in order to give the 
time to discussion of the standardization 
question. 


Year-’Round Organization 


Another important step taken by the 
Saturday morning session was to ex- 
pand the Ohio Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion into an all-year association, with 
a paid secretary and the issuing of a 
monthly bulletin to members of the 
association. It was decided also to make 
permanent the name, “Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association,” dropping the 
word “State” from the title. 

An attempt was made Saturday 
morning by interested parties to get the 
endorsement of the State association for 
certain standardized schools and methods 
of study. The association went on 
record as refusing to endorse or suggest 
any method of standardization for the 
use of schools employing standards of 
methods in music, or any publishing 
house using a standard method. 








ADELAIDE FISCHER 


SOPRANO 


Unanimous praise from 14 New York City papers 
after recital of Jan. 11, 1915, at Molian Hall. 
Booklet of Criticisms from her personal represen- 
tative, John H. Livingston, Jr., 389 Fifth Ave., or 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th St., New York City 


As a climax of the closing session of 
this wonderfully successfully 1915 ses- 
sion of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation great enthusiasm was created 
when an invitation came from _ the 
Chamber of Commerce of Springfield to 
hold the 1916 convention in the “Prize 
City of 60,000 Inhabitants.” Findlay 
and Cleveland both spoke for the 1916 
convention, but their delegates withdrew 
their request and made it unanimous to 
go to Springfield next April and hold 
the convention in their new Municipal 
Building, which will be completed at 
that time and will contain an auditorium 
which will seat 3,000. Next year’s con- 
vention will be looked forward to with 
more interest than ever, for it was de- 
cided to have at the Springfield conven- 
tion a symphony orchestra, with a sym- 
phony concert one evening, a_ noted 
artist with the orchestra on the second 
evening and to close the convention by 








GERMAINE 
SCHNITZER 





having on the third evening a prize com- 
position concert by Ohio composers pre- 
senting original compositions written for 
the 1916 Ohio Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Officers Re-elected 


When the final hour came for the 
election of officers Lynn B. Dana of 
Warren was elected to succeed himself 
as president, Leroy Lambert of Spring- 
field, chairman of the program com- 
mittee; Herbert E. Hutchinson of AIl- 
liance, chairman of the standardization 
committee; E. T. Buckmeyer of Zanes- 
ville, vice-president, and the various vice- 
presidents of counties of the State were 
elected to continue in office for 1916, It 
was a virtual re-election of the 1915 
officers, with the exception of the chair- 
man of programs, which usually goes to 
a resident of the new meeting place. 

FRANK E. PERCIVAL. 

















one of it. 


“The greatest pianist ever 
heard here.’’—Louisville Herald. 


‘“Kastern critics have said she 
is the successor of Carreno. 
Miss Schnitzer needs to be 
Successor of no one; she is in 
a Class by herself, and the first 
She may have fol- 


lowers, but she herself leads.” 
—Indianapolis News. 
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dren, Eugenia and Hertha, the daugh- 
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‘ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Religious Ceremony Inaugurates Season of Russian and French Opera at House Built by Oscar 
Hammerstein in London—Melba’s Australian Earnings for War Relief Funds Exceed Clara 
Butt’s Remarkable Record in England—Naples Hears Stereotyped Répertoire at the San 
Carlo—Carreno’s Family in Berlin Protected by American Citizenship—Former Prima Donna gg Aa ng 
of Boston Opera Company Represents Canada at “‘Allies’ Concert’? in London— Scriabine’s 
Friend Appeals for Aid for Composer’s Children and Publishes an Enlightening Letter — 
American Baritone Winning Success in Australia—What an Average Orchestra in Germany 


ters of Eugen d’Albert, they were both 
born in Germany. The eldest child of 
all, though born in New York, has spent 
practically all her life in Germany and 
is the wife of a German officer, Captain 
Tauscher, who is a brother of Johanna 
Gadski’s husband, Hans Tauscher. Cap- 
tain Tauscher won the Iron Cross at an 
2arlier stage in the war. 

For the past twenty-five years Mme. 
Carreno has made her home in Ger- 
many, for the greater part of that time 
She was unable during this 
past season to get to England and Scot- 
land for her usual series of engagements 
in the larger cities of those countries, 
but the result was more intensive concert 
activity in Berlin. 

* f 


| | age sone ing tard her native Canada, 














Louise Edvina was the special star 





| hy Russia no opera season is under- 

taken without an inaugural religious 
service. Following this custom, Vladi- 
mir Rosing arranged what was called a 
“benediction ceremony” the day the Lon- 
don Opera House built by Oscar Ham- 
merstein came into his possession for his 
season of Russian and French opera, 
now in full swing. The congregation 
consisted principally of the members of 
the company, while the service, which is 
said to have been one of extraordinary 
beauty, followed the lines of the Greek 
Church ritual. The clergy and singers 
from the Russian Embassy Chapel car 
ried it through, and at the end the opera 
chorus sang the Russian, French and 
British national anthems. 

* * * 


HAT indefatigable promoter of Wat 
Emergency Concerts in England, 
Isidore de Lara, has been instrumental 
in arranging a series of Promenade Con- 
eerts at Albert Hall, London, for the 
early weeks of the Summer and he has 
decided that there shall be no German 
music on the projected programs. “It 
is the duty of those who cannot fight in 
the trenches to fight at home,” says Mr. 
de Lara. 

But he is not content to encourage only 
one class of combatants. He has taken 
the still more radical step of announc- 
ing that hereafter he will give no en- 
gagements to any unmarried men under 
the age of thirty-five. 


ELBA in Australia and Clara Butt 
M in England have been running a 
close race for the record sum raised by 
any individual in behalf of the various 
war funds. Thus far the Australian 
diva is in the lead. It now turns out 
that her last concert in Melbourne in aid 
of the Belgian Relief Fund realized an 
amount slightly exceeding the $30,000 
raised by the English contralto’s recent 
Red Cross concert in London. Altogether 
Melba’s concerts in Australia have added 
almost $70,000 to the relief funds, as 
the seven concerts given before this 
record-breaking Melbourne concert had 
aggregated takings of $39,000. 

This soprano, who is one of the most 
intensely patriotic of Australians, has 
been showing a _ practical interest in 
Melbourne students by teaching now and 
then at one of the conservatories. Be- 
fore beginning the lessons she gives a 
‘lecturette”’ on voice production and 
illustrates it by singing Tosti’s “Mat- 
tinata” and the Mimi aria from “La 
Boheme.” 

For her next tour of this country, 
when Beatrice Harrison, the Eng!ish 
cellist, is to be in her company, Melba 
has engaged as her accompanist Frank 
St. Leger, who went out to Australia 
with Maud Allan, the American dancer. 
She considers him a “find.” Her tour 
here is to open in Toronto on October 4. 

Coombe Cottage, Melba’s home _ in 
Australia, is situated among the foot- 
hills of the Dandenong Ranges, where, 
so runs the description given in the 
Australian Musical News, “the scent of 
the Australian wood fires—the scent that 
no one ever smells save in Australia 
creeps down from the mountains, and 


the golden wattle fills the air with its 
perfume. Essentially it is the home of 
the woman. She has a house in London, 
an apartment in Paris, but she has 
brought all her greatest treasures to her 
Australian home. Here there are rose 
walks and arbors, and the house has a 
queer flat roof that savors of Turin. 


of the third of the series of “Allies’ Con 
certs” now being given in  London’s 
Albert Hall on Sunday afternoons. The 
defunct Boston Opera Company’s Louise 
sang the “Depuis le Jour” with “all the 
ardor and freshness that have made her 
the ideal Louise,” according to the Daily 
Telegraph's critic. She also sang Rach- 
maninoff’s “Spring Waters.” 

_ The other “Allied Artists” of the occa- 
sion were Anton Maaskoff, a Russian 


ten performances, and Laccetti’s “Il 
Miracolo,” given five times. 

The  never-failing and = apparently 
never-fading ‘‘Aida” led all the rest in 
the number of performances. It was 
sung seventeen times, while “La Travi- 
ata” had thirteen performances and “La 
Boheme” eleven. “Rigoletto” and “La 





violinist of distinction, and Arthur de 
Greef, the Belgian pianist, who has had 
probably more engagements than any 
other pianist in England during the year. 

The brunt of the program of the next 
concert in the series was borne. by 
Kugene Ysaye and Margarita d’Alvarez, 
the contralto, of the Boston Opera Com 
pany last season, who, though a Peru 
Vian, appeared as a_ representative of 
Italy. 





KUND is being collected for the 
children of Alexander Scriabine, 
who died a few weeks ago, by the Rus 
slan composer’s intimate friend, Briant 
chaninoff. This friend has sent an ac 
count of the death-bed scene to an Eng 
lish friend, and among the details he 
gives is the fact that while suffering in 
tense pain Scriabine clenched his hands 
and exclaimed, “I must be self- possessed, 
like Englishmen.” 

As far as the fund is concerned, the 
sensible suggestion has been made that, 
inasmuch as at a time like the present 
actual need is the only justification for 
appeals for money, M. Briantchaninoff 
should give the public some data as to 
the present income from royalties and 











A Distinguished Group of Chamber Music Players 


In the little group of artists here photographed as a chamber music organization thre 
nationality and German adoption; the ‘cellist: is 


planist is isugen d’Albert, of Franco-Scotch 





other sources and thus make clear just 
how urgent the case may be. 

This same friend has recently had 
published in a Moscow musical journal, 
the  Alouzika, a letter he received late in 


Pablo Casals. who has won a host of admirers in this country during the past season s 

violinist is Willy Burmester, who ranks high among German artists of the bow, and the March from the composer of the “Pro 
viola player is ktudolf Kitzner, CONSpPlLCcuous Vienna's muUuSsIC world. The picture Was metheus” color-symphony introduced t¢ 
tuken in Vienna, where these artists appeare together in several concerts last veal It N ae : ie, “ : = ) 
is now a tradition among Germans to regard d'Albert as the greatest of all living pianists Ame! an audiences this spring. rhe 
though he as practically given up the concert stage to devote his energies to creative work, letter Is of peculiar interest as voicing 
while all european countrie coneede Casals first place amMmonEe cellists Scriabine . interpretation of the great 


Wide, sweeping lawns surround it and 
on the miniature tower which surmounts 
a stucco-fronted garage, ‘East, West, 
Home’s Best,’ stands out in dull black 
letters.” 

An American singer who has found 
the concert field in Australia a profitable 
one this year is Robert Parker, the. bari 
tone. He first visited the country as a 
member of the Quinlan Opera Company 
and when the outbreak of the war nulli 
fied his European engagements for the 
season he decided to return to Australia 
for concert work. He is said to have 
“struck oil” in Sydney. In Melbourne 
he was recently one of the soloists in a 
performance of Elgar’s “The Kingdom,” 
and he also assisted Melba at her hig 
550,000 concert. 

Antonia Dolores, remembered in thi 
country as Antoinette Trebelli, has also 
been before the Australian publie during 
the past few months. As a matter of 
fact, this English soprano sings more 
in Australia than anywhere else now. 


APLES heard ninety-two perform 
ances of opera during the recently- 
ended four month season at the San 
Carlo. The two novelties of the eason 
for the Neapolitan public were Wolf 
Ferrari’s “Le donne curiose,” which had 


war. “How profoundly mistaken are 
Gioconda” tied with ten each, likewise those to whom war is nothine but an 
the “Manon” of Massenet and “The — evil and the result of casual international 


Barber of Seville” were equally popu dissensions!”” he exclaims, since at cer 
lar, with eight performances each. tain times the masses urgently need to 
.*e 4 be shaken up, “in order to purify the 
SING a musical parallel, the war human organization and fit it for the 

| | . . . reception of ‘eC Hirata wihratinna : 
seems like a great fugue of im- ption of more delicate vibrations than 


; those to which it has hitherto resp dd.” 

mense proportions that is now entering Then proceeding on his « a d. 

; be , ( Ss oce ay 

upon its stretto. Since the most recent he explains that the history of 1 hades da 

: : ° : i S F , story o aces 1s 

developments in the general international — 4), Setaaninn ak dee teeslibes _ . 

. . _ orn ‘ ~ 9 ; resi ¢ , oY ery , 

complication many of Teresa Carreno's leve] P | re ate 

‘Ol : development of a central idea, which 

friends in this country have been indulg- ’ 

, ; : . comes to the meditating prophet and _ is 
ing in more or less speculation as to felt by the creative artist but i 

- é ° ‘ _ . ) 5 ¢ 

how the great Venezuelan pianist and pletely hidden from the m oTh 

. ; ’ asses. e 

her family may be personally affected by — qoye! sl 9 agg : 

tl TI record of her successes dur evelopment of this idea is dependent 

. > va . > ~ "ePSSeS . . :. * 

t mg a “ig : "egos i a a: oe the rhythm of the individual attain 

ing the past music yea an a ' ments, and the periodic accumulation of 
doubt, of course, that never in her career Pe ae A TPES. . 

; creative energy, acting at the periphery 

has she been a greater favorite with . Jy» 


, produces the upheavals whereby the 
the Berlin public. nletlannve | ss hia he 
Mr Carrefo, while of Spanish blood ‘):. utionary movement of races is accom 
Mme. Carreno, while of Spanish bloo . nt 
I plished. These upheavals (cataclysms, 


and Venezuelan birth, considers herself 
an American. Her husband is a natural- 
ized American, and two of her five chil- 
dren, Teresita and Giovanni, were born 
in this country—at New Rochelle, N. 
Y., to be exact. It was Teresita who 
had the exciting adventure of being de 
tained by the French as a prisoner at 
Algiers during the first five months of 
the war under suspicion of being a Ger- 
man spy. As for the two younger chil 


catastrophes, wars, revolutions, and so 
forth), in shaking the souls of men, open 
them to the reception of the idea hidden 
behind the outward happenings. The 
circle is complete, and a stage of the 
journey is finished; something has been 
attained, the creative idea has made one 
more impression on matter. We are now 
living through just such a period of up 
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heaval, and in my eyes it is an indication 
that once again an idea has matured and 
is eager to be incarnated.” 


Doubtless had Scriabine lived he would 
have sought to participate in the incar- 
nation of this newly matured idea. He 
maintained that the time has come to 
appeal to all who are capable of new 
conceptions, scientists and artists, “who 
have hitherto held aloof from the com- 
mon life but who, in fact, are uncon- 
sciously creating history,” and to sum- 
mon them to the construction of new 
forms and the solution of new synthetic 
problems—problems not yet fully recog- 
nized but dimly perceptible in the quest 
of complex experiences, in tendencies 
such as those manifested by artists to 
reunite arts which have hitherto been 
differentiated, to federate provinces 
heretofore entirely foreign to one an- 
other. 

And from this general hypothesis it 
was but a short leap to the personal ap- 
plication, with the light focussed upon 
his own so-called color-symphony. ‘The 
public is particularly aroused by the per- 
formance of productions which have 
philosophic ideas, a basis and combine 
the elements of various arts. Personally 
I was distinctly conscious of this at the 
fine rendering of ‘Prometheus’ at the 
Queen’s Hall, London. As I now reflect 
on the meaning of the war, I am inclined 
to attribute the public enthusiasm, which 
touched me so greatly at the time, not 
so much to the musical side of the work 
as to its combination of music and 
mysticism.” 

*K * * 


ROM time to time illuminating de- 
tails as to the material compensa- 
tion meted out to the professional orches- 
tra player in Germany trickle through 
the advertisements published for musi- 
cians to fill vacancies in the various or 
ganizations. One of them, the Municipal 
Orchestra of Mayence, has recently been 
seeking a first bassoonist and a violinist 
to lead the choir of second violins. 

The financial inducements offered are, 
to the bassoon player, a salary of $575 
a year to begin with, which will be in- 
creased every second year by the sub- 
stantial “raise” of $27 until a maximum 
salary of $850 is reached; and, to the 
violinist, a yearly salary of $525, like- 
wise increasing every two years by $27 
until the high-water mark of $800 is 
attained. A special allowance of $25 a 
year is granted for clothes, and after 
five years’ service the player is placed 
on the list of those eventually eligible 
for pensions. 


There is also a Widows and Orphans’ 
Fund. It and the Pension Fund are pro- 
vided for by the municipality. 


* * * 


NE of England’s best-known music 
critics, Gerald Cumberland, who 
lives in Manchester, has joined the 
colors as a member of the Suffolk Regi- 
ment. 

Another prominent figure in Eng- 
land’s music world to answer the 
Kitchener call is John Coates, an opera 
tenor whose work is familiar to the pub- 
lic of all parts of England and to Con- 
tinental audiences as well. He has been 
gazetted a lieutenant in the Fifth West 
Yorkshire Regiment. For some time he 
was in training as a second lieutenant 
and now he has definitely sacrificed his 
musical career for the time being. 

This tenor was in Bayreuth on August 
1 at the last performance of “Parsifal,” 
and it is said that the spectacle of every 
German singer and instrumentalist be- 
ing mobilized left an ineradicable im- 
pression on him. 

* * * 
i” Enriques Granados decides to come 
to this country next season to super- 
intend the production of his opera, 
“Goyescas,” as a Spanish novelty at the 
Metropolitan, New York will make the 
acquaintance of the man who shares with 
Albeniz the foremost rank among mod- 

ern Spanish composers. 

Granados is a Catalonian and he will 
celebrate his forty-eighth birthday next 
month. Like Albeniz, he shows in his 
work the influence of the modern French 
musical developments, but he came under 
that influence at an earlier stage in his 
career. Next to his “Goyescas” his most 
ambitious work is a symphonic poem en- 
titled “La Nit del Mort.” He has also 
written chamber music and songs, but 
his creative energies have been expended 
chiefly upon works for the piano. 

k * x 


HIS is the “composition,” according 
to Musical News, of a band, by 
courtesy so-called, at a certain point in 
the British trenches: Seven mouth- 
organs, one melodeon, two flutes, one 
large biscuit canister, one small biscuit 
canister and one triangle. J. ln H. 


Lissant Beardmore, Opera Singer, Ar- 


rives from Europe 


Lissant Beardmore, opera singer, ar- 
rived in New York from Europe, on June 
3, on the Philadelphia, of the American 
line. He said that he had been singing 
Wagnerian roles in the Kroll Opera of 
Berlin at the time war was declared and, 
being a Canadian, was able only with 
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soloists at the May Festival given last 
week at Cadillac, Mich. It was the sec 
ond festival held in that city and Miss 
Ingram was heard in operatic selections 
and in French, English and German 
songs. Her singing of Salter’s “The Cry 
of Rachel” and “Abide With Me,” by 
Liddle, earned her full appreciation. Not 
only did her rich, well schooled voice 
captivate the audience, but her charm- 


difficulty to escape from Germany and 
Austria into Switzerland, using the dis 
guise of a peasant. Mr. Beardmore said 
that the food situation of Germany out- 
side the large cities was serious. He was 
on his way to his home in Toronto. 





Frances Ingram Captivates Festival 
Audience at Cadillac, Mich. 


CHICAGO, May 31.—Frances Ingram, ing stage presence contributed to he1 
the contralto, was one of the important _ success. : 
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Joseph Grieb, Manager of the Milwaukee 
Auditorium 


ILWAUKEE,. May 30.—Milwaukee’s 
“Auditorium Symphony Orches- 
tra,” perhaps the most notable municipal 
musical institution in the country, will 
continue next season to give its con- 
certs under the direction of the city, ac- 
‘cording to Joseph Grieb, the energetic 
manager of the Auditorium. 

The ‘action brought by Bart Ruddle to 
enjoin the city from paying money out 
of the concert fund for the municipal 
orchestra concerts, and which, if pushed 
to a successful issue, would have crippled 
the orchestra, has virtually “gone by the 
board,” as far as it affects next season’s 
plans. 

Following the filing of the action the 
matter of municipal music was taken up 
with the State Legislature, as MUSICAL 
AMERICA suggested should be done, and 
a bill was introduced authorizing “cities, 
villages or towns to conduct public con- 
certs, to ratify obligations attempted 
to be incurred in the conduct of public 
concerts.” The bill further included the 
ignificant provision that “a fee for ad- 
mission to said concerts may be charged 
for the purpose of defraying expenses 
thereof, in whole or in part.” 

The bi'l as reported by the Committee 

Municipalities was passed by both 
Houses, and without opposition. Only 
Governor Philipp’s signature remains to 
e affixed ard the bill will be a law; as 
the Governor is a patron of the orches- 
tra, music-'overs regard the matter as 
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Attempt to Prevent City from Giving Financial Support to 
Auditorium Symphony Organization Defeated and Con- 
certs Will Be Continued Next Season—One of the Most 
Notable Movements in Municipal Music Ever Developed 
in America—Success Stamped upon the Concerts with 








clused. However, the Auditorium man- 
agement states its determination § to 
establish once and for all the right of 
the city’s Auditorium corporation to en 
courage actively the music progress of 
the community, to maintain an orchestra 
and give concerts of whatever nature 
may be desired by music-lovers, and so 
will press to the limit the action in 
court. 


Ends Long-Standing Dispute 


Nevertheless, the passage of the bil! 
in reality will end a dispute which 
stretches back to the time when the 
plans for the Auditorium building were 
being put on blueprint. The original 
specifications, according to an Audi 
torium official, provided for a modern 
music hall, but pressure was exerted by 
fearsome theatrical interests so. that 
these plans were altered and the space 
designed for the hall given over to 
smaller halls quite unfit to accommodate 
large concert audiences. 

This did not, however, discourage 
those who had supposed one of the 
things the great building would serve 
was the interests of music. The popu 
larity of the hall where the audience 
chatted, smoked or partook of tefresh- 
ments while Brahms or Wagner wa 
being played passed with the incoming 
of Young America and movies, and 
something had to be done to satisfy the 
musical tastes of the older generation 
and build up those of the newer. 

In spite of opposition an orchestra 
was organized by the Auditorium direct 


ors, and concerts were given in the parks 
before huge audiences, and later in the 
main hall of the Auditorium. The con 
certs grew in popularity, and in Janu 
ary, 1910, a fund was provided by the 
city for the purpose of meeting the con 
cert deficits. 

During the last two years the attend 
ance at the concerts increased by leaps 
and bounds; one concert last season, the 
record so far, was attended by 5,800 
persons. 


Sixty-two Per Cent Increase 


“The attendance in 1913-14,” said Mr. 
Grieb, “was 29,857, all paid admissions. 
This season the concerts were heard by 
60,795 persons. These, too, were paid 
admissions, thus showing an increase in 
one year of 62.8 per cent. Although we 
gave twenty concerts this year, as 
against sixteen the year preceding, and 
increased the size of the orchestra from 
forty-six to fifty-six men, the cost per 
person for giving the concerts was de 
creased 5% cent At the same time, the 
deficit was decreased 32.41 per cent. The 
attendance has been, on the average, 
1,173 persons more a concert this year. 

“T feel we have not deserved opposi 
tion. We have recruited a fine class of 
concertgoers and interested the young 
people, who have learned to appreciate 
Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, as well as 
lighter music. The concerts undoubtedly 
have been of great educational and 
cultural, as well as recreational, value; 
and I do not think we drew away movie 
audiences; rather we brought people to 





finished an artist.’,—Utica Observer. 





CHRISTINE SCHUTZ 


CONTRALTO 


Critical Comments of Two Concerts 


“Miss Schutz has a rich and vibrant voice and met the demands of the music 
superbly. Her voice was beautifully responsive and sympathetic, carrying always 
that delicate and fragile sens= of immolation which the music required. It is to 
be hoped that she will be heard in Pittsburgh soon again.’’—Pittsburgh Dispatch 


“It may be said in perfect truth that the singing of Miss Schutz was a revela- 
tion as well as a distinct pleasure to every person in the audience. She is a beau- 
tiful young woman with charming stage presence and gracious personality. Her 
voice is a wonderful contralto, well trained and of superb quality, and with big 
deep tones that carry the strength as well as the tender beauty of a song straight 
to the hearts of her hearers. Her high tones are especially wonderful. Not in 
a long time have the music lovers of the city had the opportunity of hearing so 
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Herman A. Zeitz, Conductor of Mil- 
waukee’s Municipal Orchestra 


the business section. It cost the city 
3.96 cents to have each of the 60,000 
persons hear twenty concerts. Was it 
worth it? I think it a good investment, 
surely. We are going ahead with the 
concerts next year,” and Mr. Grieb 
pounded the copy of MUSICAL AMERICA 
on his desk to give emphasis to his 
words. “We shall give bigger, finer 
concerts before even larger audiences.” 
A City Club report calls the concerts 
by the Auditorium orchestra “an indis- 
pensable institution.” J. E. M. 


At the recent dedicatory exercises in 
connection with the Lord Howe memorial 
tablet at St. Peter’s Church, Albany, the 
choir, under the direction of Dr. Frank 
Sill Rogers, gave the Rachmaninoff 
“Glory to the Trinity,” from the Rus 
sian ritual, sung unaccompanied — in 
eight parts. 
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OPERETTA BY MME. NKISCH 


BROUGHT OUT IN LEIPSIC 


Effective Light Music by Wife of the Famous Conductor Disclosed 
““ Always the Other Man’’—What the German Theatrical 
Association Has Accomplished in Behalf of Destitute Artists— 

A Leipsic Ban on ‘‘ Tosca’’—Slezak Completes Berlin Operatic 


Engagement 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W. 30, May 14, 1915. 

HIS year’s general meeting of the 
German Theatrical Association was 
convened at Darmstadt and had par- 
ticular significance because several ques- 
tions engendered by the war were in- 
cluded in the This fact 
probably accounted for the unprecedent- 


discussions. 


edly large attendance. There were pres- 
ent, as chairman of the association, 
Count von Huelsen, the Generalintend- 
ant of the royal theaters of Berlin; the 
directors of the other Prussian Court 
theaters at Wiesbaden, Cassel and Han- 
over, and the court theaters of Dresden, 
Stuttgart, Munich, Oldenburg, Karls- 
ruhe, Coburg, ete. Berlin was further 
represented by Director Hartmann, of 
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In their summary of the musical season of 1914-15 selected 


the most important acquisition of the year 


Madame King-Clark 


The Brilliant Mezzo-Soprano, Who Returned to America Last Winter After Years 
of Residence Abroad, Will Remain in This Country All Next Season. 
cess in the Recital and Oratorio Field Has Been As Decisive As It Was Immediate. 
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the Charlottenberg Opera, while Director 
Hans Gregor attended as the chief of the 
Vienna Royal Opera. 

The business of the day embraced a re- 
port on the funds the Theatrical Associa- 
tion had distributed since the out-break 
of the war. Besides establishing various 
funds and inscitutions for the welfare of 
artists, the association has otherwise 
contributed more than 150,000 marks 
towards assisting destitute artists. It 
was announced that these funds and 
institutions were to be c!osed by June 15, 
as it was aigued that those artists, who 
by reason of their enforced inactivity, 
had required assistance through the last 
nine months, should be in a position in 
the Summer to resume their theatrical 
work, or else take up some other means 
of livelihood, which, considering the 
present scarcity of labor, should not be 
very difficult. Sick artists and those ab- 
solutely unable to support themselves 
will be assisted further. 


Operetta by Mme. Nikisch 
Amelie Nikisch, 


has brought out 
Andere” 


In spite of the war, 
wife of the conductor, 
her new operetta, “Immer der 
(“Always the Other Man,”) libretto by 
Ilse Friedlander, of Leipsic. The work 
was given its premiére at the Leipziger 
Operetten ‘heater and was accorded a 
warm reception. We are informed that 
the most successful numbers are an ex- 
ceedingly effective “Lasso” duet (in 
which a loving couple attempt to lasso 
each other), a seductive waltz and a 
saucy cabaret chanson. The music is 
said to be light in character throughout, 
though at times approaching a more 
serious operatic style. The book is re- 
ported not to have been very successfully 
chosen, on the whole. The central figure 
is a woman who is never able to belong 
to one man entirely and who while lov- 
ing one thinks ever of another. 

The Intendantur of the Leipsic Mu- 
nicipal Opera has announced that, in 
view of the present political situation, 
Puccini’s opera, “Tosca,” has _ been 
stricken from the répertoire of that 
theater. 

Leo Slezak has completed his four 
guest performances at the Deutsches 
Operntheater in Charlottenburg. He 
was warmly acclaimed by press and pub- 
lic. It is conceded that his best réle was 
that of the Jew EHleazar and that his 
personality was least adapted to the 
role of Manyrico in “I] Trovatore.” The 
tenor also sang indifferently well as 
Assad in the “Queen of Sheba.” 


Vittorino Moratti, the Italian singing 
teacher, who has been, identified with 
Berlin for many years, has decided to 


remain here, in spite of what his father- 
land may do in the present conflict. 
Bachner Pupils’ Success 

Louis Bachner, successor to the late 
King Clark, has been meeting with un- 
divided success all through the last seven 
or eight war months. On Tuesday even- 
ing, at the concert given by the blind 
pianist and composer, Friedrich Wiesche 
in the Meister Saal, a pupil of Mr. Bach- 


ner, the opera tenor, Hans Scheuermann, 
was one of the assisting artists, together 
with Frieda Langendorff, Erik Meyer- 
Helmund and Kapellmeister Pilz. Mr. 
Scheuermann sang the “Minnelied” of 
Brahms, Hildach’s “Der Lenz” and the 
“Liebeslied” from the “Walkiire” with 
decided success. This singer has been 
engaged to appear in Hamburg on May 
26. Tuesday night was his fifth appear- 
ance in Berlin this Winter. 

Another Bachner pupil, Vally Fred- 
rich-Hoettges, the concert singer, has 
just returned from a_ successful tour 
through Holland. 

News comes from Vienna that Arnold 
Schénberg, the unique, the bizarre, the 
eccentric, has tried his hand at conduct- 
ing and has been satirically criticized by 
the majority of the press of that city. 

O. P. JACOB. 





Mme. King-Clark and Helen Stan‘ey 


Under Charlton Managem=2nt 


To his list of artists for next season 
Loudon Charlton has added the names of 
Mme. King-Clark, the mezzo-soprano, 
and Helen Stanley, soprano, both of 
whom have won a conspicuous place in 
the concert field. Both were heard fre 
quently and under most important aus- 
pices during the season just past. Mme. 
King-Clark will remain in America all] 
next season, and will be heard in con- 
cert from one end of the country to the 
other. Miss Stanley’s success in con- 
cert is a duplication of that she achieved 
in opera as prima donna of the Century 
Opera Company last season and before 
that with the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. 
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I CHANGED STATUS OF THE ACCOMPANIST 


No Longer a Mere Accessory in 
a Recital but an Artist of Co- 
ordinate Importance with the 
Soloist, Declares Authority 


66 ELL——?” 
“Well?” 
“Well, I hate to talk about myself, 


” 


but—— 

“But how can it be avoided in an inter- 
view ?” 

Richard Epstein, that masterful 
pianist-accompanist, leaned back in his 
chair with an amused expression upon 
his face. It—the interview—was not, 
evidently, a serious episode in his life. 
We were in Mr. Epstein’s studio, on 
Thirty-seventh street, which has become 


a flocking place for embryonic pianists 
and those who would learn the subtleties 
of accompanying. All of which reminds 
me of the remark of a well-liked accom- 
panist, “What, Epstein? He is the king 
of us all!” 

Richard Epstein, previous to the last 
few months, had in London a large class 
of pupils, betimes going on tour with 
Julia Culp and Elena Gerhardt. 

“It was at the end of July that I left 
London for a rest at Carlsbad. There 
I found the world about me aflame. In 
that burning atmosphere I took counsel 
with myself, and, sufficiently encouraged 
by friends, proceeded to America. 

“Some weeks after my arrival I re- 
ceived a letter whereon the many post- 
marks informed me that it had been fol- 
lowing me about for months. It was from 
Mr. Zimbalist, asking me to tour- this 
last season with Mme. Gluck. You may 
imagine my disappointment! But during 
the season to come it will be my pleasure 
to accompany Mme. Sembrich. Being 
with Mme. Sembrich revives many happy 
memories. Before she began her career 
as a singer she studied the piano with 
my father, being one of the pupils in his 
class, which at that time contained 
Gustav Mahler, Alexander Lambert, Dr. 
Kunwald, Paolo Gallico—to mention only 
a few whose names are now familiar 
to Americans. And in those peaceful 
times there came to our home—they were 
intimate acquaintances of my parents— 

















Richard Epstein, 
A Recent Snap-shot Taken 
York 


Master Accompanist. 
in New 


Johannes Brahms, Car] Goldmark, Rubin- 
stein, von Bilow, Joachim and many 
others, among whom was Mr. Higginson, 
of Boston, founder of the Boston Sym- 
phony. To him my father was some- 
thing like a musical advisor. 

“So in this atmosphere it is not sur- 
prising that I should have developed 
into a musician. 

“But, while I am convinced that there 
is very little open nowadays for the 
average pianist or piano teacher, I am 
glad to speak of the great opportunities 
for the accompanist. 


As It Used to Be 


“There was a time in this poor fellow’s 


His Opportunities Greater, Says 
Richard Epstein, Than Those 
Confronting the Average 
Pianist or Piano-teacher 


life—I speak collectively—when he was 
looked down upon by the critics and 
public in general. He was an accessory, 
which, alas, because of necessity alone, 
had to be tolerated. He occupied the 
distinctly unpleasant and often decidedly 
unenviable position of subserviency to 
the wishes of chronically temperamental 
artists. And while this mental attitude 
was often apparent, the accompanist then 
had a much easier time in the actual 
work. The concert programs held much 
of Schubert and Schumann, and, with 
but few exceptions, he had rather simple 
chord accompaniments to deal with. 

“As you know, this has all changed. 
The accompanist must now be an artist 
who is a pianist and musician at the 
same time. Modern songs, for instance, 
those of Wolf, Brahms or Debussy, with 
their difficult accompaniments, are not at 
all within the limits of everyone. 


A True Duet 


“As in many other arts, there are in 
this one of accompanying many open 
secrets. To begin with, the entire pro- 
gram is really a duet between the singer 
and the piano. Therefore, the aim should 
be to blend the piano tone with that of 
the voice. This essential point is very 
often neglected. One who has been a 
soloist, and especially an interpreter of 
chamber music, has a better chance of 
becoming an_ efficient accompanist. 
Chamber music is really the only means 
to develop an ensembie style, absolutely 
necessary in the modern songs. 

“And so, after years of a doom which 
kept him in the background, the accom- 
panist comes forward triumphant!” 

Mr. Epstein smiled in that slow manner 
so peculiarly his own—a modest smile, 
preceding a final declaration. 

“T remember Mme. Mysz-Gmeiner, a 
great artist, though almost unknown in 
America, admitting that her applause 
was of a noticeably different quality 
when she sang with her ‘best’ accom 
panist!” 

AVERY STRAKOSCH. 





PROGRAM OF MUSIC BY 
PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNI 


Original Compositions of Merit and 
Varied Content Well Presented 
in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, June 5.—Houston Hall 
was completely filled on Tuesday even 
ing, when a program of original com 
positions was presented by the Musical 
Alumni of the University of Pennsy! 
vania, many of the composers inte} 
preting their own compositions. 

Elizabeth Bonner’s rich contralto was 
brilliantly effective in an aria from the 
oratorio, “Jerusalem,” by Dr. Hugh A. 
Clarke, and also in “Ask Me No More,” 
by the same composer, with a ’cello obbii 
gato well played by Reba Stangei. 
Emma Hudson Macool, a gifted young 
soprano of the Cantaves Chorus, cap 
tivated the audience with the grace with 
which she sang Stanley T. Reiff’s 
“Robin’s Spring Song,” and two pleas 
ing ballads, “The Lily and the Poppy” 


and “A Swing Song,” by Alonzo Stone. 
The Philadelphia Ladies’ String Quar 
tet, composed of Dorothy Bible, Eliza 
beth Porter, Gladys Minton and Reba 
Stanger, gave an excellent interpreta 
tion of an Andante and Intermezzo by 
John G. Ingle, anu an Allegro Schei 
zando by Stanley T. Reiff, compositions 
of distinctive merit, and an admirable 
arrangement by May Porter of Mac 
Dowell’s “To a Wild Rose.” Other cor 
dially received numbers were three com 
positions for piano by Stanley Addicks 
and three for organ by S. Tudor Strang, 
played by the composers; “Elegy,” by 
Lewis A. Wadlow, and Melody in G, by 
Josie M. Holton, both for organ; an 
organ suite, by Albert C. Dooner; an 
arrangement from Bach, for violin and 
piano, by Charton Lewis Murphy, played 
by Alexander Zenker and Edith Wells 
Bly, and a group of songs for soprano 
by Joshua L. Baily, Jr., sung with ar 
tistic effect by Augustine Haughton. 
The program was arranged by May 
Porter, vice-president of the society, 
whose ability as a program builder is well 
known to Philadelphia audiences. Miss 


Porter also acted in the capacity of ac 
companist at both piano and organ. Dr. 
Hugh A. Clarke and Lewis A. Wadlow, 
the president, spoke at length of plans for 
establishing a permanent fund for the 
purpose of financing productions of 
larger works, choral and instrumental, 
by talented graduates of the University, 
whose compositions without such means 
of help probably never would be heard. 
A. L. T 


HEGEDUS MEANS “‘VIOLINIST”’ 


Unique Instance of Family Name Siz- 
nifying Owner’s Profession 


One of the most interesting things 
about Ferencz Hegedus, the Hungarian 
violinist who has just been announced 
for a concert tour of this country, is 
the fact that his name, in itself, means 
“violinist.” While it is worthy of remark 
that a people as musical as the Hun- 
garians, where fully sixty per cent oi 
the male population seem to consider vio- 
lin playing as one of the indispensable 
accomplishments, have not in many years 
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sent a great violinist to this country, it is 
more worthy of remark that when one 
does come his name should have such 
significance. 

Although the name Hegedus is not un- 
common in Hungary, yet it has never 
been borne by a player of great capacity. 
Mr. Hegedus, with such a name, was 
bound to have a career as an artist, 
even though he has had more than the 
ordinarily difficult road to travel to real- 
ize his ambition. Born in a small and 
obscure city in Hungary, Hegedus 
fought his way to the front in spite of 
difficulties until his name now means 
violin playing of the highest standard in 
his native country. In a land where all 
know and play the violin it is indicative 
of great merit for a player to have at- 
tained the position which Mr. Hegedus 
has attained. 


TO MAKE SAN ANTONIO 
TEXAS MUSIC CENTER 


More Widespread Interest in Symphony 
Orchestra Sought—Concerts May 
Be Doubled Next Season 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., June 1.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Men’s Liberal Club 
musical conditions in San Antonio were 
given especial consideration. The need 
for wider interest in the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra was shown and 
twelve concerts were called for next year 
instead of the six given during the year 
just past. The good work of the Festi- 
val Chorus in “The Messiah” was _ in- 
terestingly reviewed, as was also the ex 
cellent work of the Mozart Club and 
other musical organizations. Arthur 
Claassen, one of the chief speakers, made 
particular reference to the large num- 
ber of excellent voices in San Antonio, 
and concluded by saying that San An- 
tonio must become the music center of 
Texas and the South. 

One of the rules of the San Antonio 
Musje Teachers’ Association is that no 
member shall play or sing on any pro- 
gram, free of charge, where an admis- 
sion fee is charged; nor for any club 
that takes dues from members. The 
present membership of the association is 
about fifty. 

Gatty Sellars, the English organist, 
was heard in a series of concerts at the 
Kirst Baptist Church during May. Large 
crowds attended his performances. His 
programs consisted of music by Handel, 
Hesse, Gounod and other masters, with 
a liberal sprinkling of his own composi 
tions. C. D. M. 

The value of music in helping to cure 
sick and wounded soldiers is expounded 
by Mayol, composer of popular songs, 
who, according to a despatch from Bor- 
deaux, has been accomplishing remarka- 
ble results in singing his songs in a hos- 
pital in Toulon. Mayol has composed 
three songs especially for hospital use. 
It is claimed that the mental cheer con- 
veyed by these songs has been responsi- 
ble for a very perceptible lowering of 
the proportion of deaths and an increase 
in the rapidity of cures. 
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Se RM 


PAUL 


~ Reimers 
TENOR 


The recital given yesterday after- 
noon by Mr. Reimers in Aeolian Hall 
must be classed with the most inter- 
esting events of this unusual season. 
The program was well chosen and 
of just the right length. It showed 
him to be master of lieder, chanson, 
and folk-song. The final group, styled 

“International Songs,’’ was the su- 
preme test’ of his artistry, for each 
number required the most individual 
treatment, with art concealing art. 

There are few singers who have 
the diversity of gifts and attainments 
that give Mr. Reimers distinction— 
intelligence of a high order, healthy 
temperament, and sound musician- 
ship dominating a perfectly schooled 
voice. After hearing him do “Ejifer- 
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him sing the entire cycle-—Henry T. 
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As natural in song as the song 
bird in its native haunts, Miss 
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Imperial Court of Italy at the 
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CHICAGO GIRL UNDER 
CONTRACT TO SING 
IN CHICAGO OPERA 














Mabel Preston Hall, Dramatic Soprano, 
Who Will Make Her Operatic Bow in 
This Country Next Season 


Mabel Preston Hall, dramatic soprano, 
of Chicago, who has been studying and 
singing for the last three years in Munich 
and Dresden, has signed a contract for 
next year with the new Chicago Opera 
Company. Before going abroad Miss 
Hall studied in Chicago with the well- 
known concert and oratorio singer, Mrs. 
Genevieve Clark-Wilson. In order to 
pursue her work along operatic lines, she 
came to New York and entered the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, the vocal department 
being then under the direction of the un- 
forgettable Wagnerian soprano, Milka 


INS 


min 
HN 


: LUCY 


GATES» 


has had the same great suc- 
cess in the West that she 
had in the East earlier in the 
season. Last week she sang 
in Salt Lake City, Pocatello, 
Logan, and Ogden, Utah; 
Preston and Provo, Idaho 
She has been engaged as 
soloist with the Ogden Tab- 
ernacle Choir on their tour 
to the Pacific Coast. 


Exclusive Management 


FOSTER & DAVID 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Dates for next season now booking. 


* Ternina. 


Fraulein Ternina became so 
interested in Miss Hall’s voice and prog- 
ress that she took her abroad with her 
and Miss Hall studied with her for al- 
most two years. Miss Hall further pre- 
pared for the operatic stage with Frau 
Professor Orgeni, a prominent teacher of 
Dresden, and when the war made a re- 
turn to America advisable decided to re- 
main in New York in order to coach with 
Fernando Tanara with whom she studied 
many roles last Winter. 





PORTLAND CLUB CONCERTS 





Attractive Madrigal and Apollo Pro- 
grams—MacDowell Club Election 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 1.—Club con- 
certs have been numerous in Portland of 
late. The second concert of the Madri- 
gal Club was given on Monday evening 
at the Multnomah Hotel, with gratifying 
success. The chorus, under the able di- 
rection of Robert Boice Carson, sang 


wonderfully well in the madrigals, which 
included exquisite numbers by Lahee and 
Leslie. Mrs. Daisy Ross and Albert K. 
Houghton were the soloists of the even- 
ing and the work of both was much en- 
joyed. Claire Oakes was a sympathetic 
accompanist. 

The Apollo Club gave its closing con- 
certs on Thursday evening before a 
packed house. This club, which is com 
posed of the leading male singers of the 
city, is considered one of the best on 
the Pacific Coast. Paul Wessinger and 
Joseph P. Mulder, both local singers, 
were the soloists on Monday night and 
both scored a success. William H. Boyer 
directed with his usual skill, the chorus 
responding as one man. The concert 
proved a delightful ending to a most en- 
joyable season. E. E. Coursen, accom- 
panist, deserves great credit for his as- 
sistance throughout the year. 

The last meeting of the season for the 
MacDowell Club took place on Tuesday, 
when a splendid program was furnished 
by Mrs. Raymond A. Sullivan, dramatic 
soprano; Mrs. Ella Connell Jessee, pian- 
ist, and John Claire Monteith, baritone. 
After the musical numbers the annual 
election was held and Mrs. Thomas Car- 
rick Burke was unanimously elected 
president. Mrs. Warren E. Thomas was 
elected to the office of vice-president; 
Mrs. J. C. Simmons, who was secretary 
last year, was unanimously re-elected, 
and Mrs. Delta Watson Spencer was 
chosen to take the place of Mrs. Root, 
resigned, as treasurer. 

The Council of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs is holding a session 
here this week and on Monday evening 
a reception was given at the Multnomah 
Hotel to the visitors. More than 3500 
guests were received by the Portland 
club women. During the evening Mrs. 
Carmel Sullivan Powers played a num- 
ber of selections on the harp and other 
music was furnished by a local orchestra. 

Charlotte Banfield was the soloist on 
Decoration Day at the unveiling of the 
monument erected by the Spanish War 
veterans in memory of their dead com- 
rades, H. C. 


Ann Ivins Sings Before Notables at 
White Sulphur Springs 

Ann Ivins, the lyric soprano, has re 

turned from a tour of the South, where 

she appeared in two successful concerts 


at the Greenbriar, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Among. her auditors 
were Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vander 


bilt, Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills and a 
number of other persons prominent in 
society. On May 25 Miss Ivins was solo 
ist with the Arion Singing Society of 
Trenton, N. J., and on the following day 
she sang at a reception given by Alice 
Preston in the latter’s studio. 


A despatch of June 2, from Milan, 
Italy, says that Isabelle Wade, a singer, 
of Chicago, aged thirty-seven, was ar 
rested there on that day on a charge of 
being an accomplice of a Bavarian officer, 
accused of espionage. 








The Encyclopaedia Britannica Says: 
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‘“Meyer’s idea was taken up and improved 
upon by Jonas Chickering, who applied it to 
the grand piano as well as the square, and 
brought the principle up to a high degree of 
perfection, establishing by it the independent 
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IOWA TEACHERS AID 
PROGRESS OF STATE 
WITH BROAD PLANS 














Mrs. Frederick Heizer, President of Iowa 
Society of Music Teachers 


1.—Mrs. Fred- 
been re-elected 


IA., June 
who has 


Sioux CITY, 
erick Heizer, 


president of the Iowa Society of Music 


Teachers, is already preparing plans for 
the next convention of the society, which 
will be held in Des Moines. 

Mrs. Heizer succeeded in accomplish- 
ing the main points toward which she 
worked from the first, namely, ‘the estab- 
lishing of round tables at the recent con- 
vention for discussions on standardiza- 
tion, the bringing back of all the past 
officers, the souvenir book, which is a be- 
ginning for a musical history in Iowa, 
and the establishing of a composite 
chorus for the state society which may 
lead to contests for ensemble musical 
work, both vocal and instrumental. Mrs. 
Heizer hopes that string trios and quar- 
tets may be established throughout the 


state, and she hopes to have at the next - 


convention some choir work to illustrate 
round table discussions on church music. 


Ocean Grove Auditorium to Be Used 
for Moving Pictures 


The huge auditorium at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., is to be used for moving .pictures 
for the greater part of this Summer, ac- 
cording to announcement made last week 
by Tali Esen Morgan, the choral conduc- 
tor. Pictures will be shown every after- 
noon and evening with the exception of 
certain dates reserved for oratorio per- 
formances, children’s concerts and carni- 
val festivities. 

Dr. Anselm Goetzl, principal conduc- 
tor for the Andreas Dippel Opera 
Comique Company is at present con- 
ducting a symphony orchestra at Madi- 
son Square Garden in connection with 
moving picture productions. 
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SAN DIEGANS JOIN 
IN THIRD FESTIVAL 


Symphony, Choral Societies and 
School Children Unite in 
Gala Event 


SAN DiEeGo, CAL., June 4.—Under the 
general direction of B. Roscoe Schryock, 
the third annual May Music Festival 
took place on May 21, 22 and 23, uniting 
the San Diego Symphony Orchestra, the 
choral societies of San Diego County and 
a children’s chorus of 1,000 voices. 
Records for attendance were broken at 
these concerts. 

‘he first day’s program comprised a 
quartet by Van Der Water, sung by F. 
Ii. Chapin, C. E. Dickason, W. R. Hul- 
bert and A. C. King; Bullard’s “Sword 
of Ferrara,” delivered by the Orpheus 
Club, and. concluded with the Ninth Sym- 
phony, which is particularly fitting dur- 
ing this time of war. The soloists for 
this masterwork were Lillian G. Wheeler, 
soprano; Iva Hamilton, contralto; F. E. 
Chapin, tenor, and Dean Blake, bari- 
tone. The interpretation was stirring. 

Miscellaneous was the second day’s 
program, in which the participants were 
the Saint Cecelia Club, J. A. Bate, tenor; 
Alice H. Farrish, coloratura soprano; 
the Musical Art Trio, consisting of Emil 
Reinhold, violinist; Albert Mills, ’cellist, 
and Emma J. Novotny, pianist. 

In the concluding concert, held in the 
magnificent Exposition Organ Pavilion, 
more than 1,000 children of this county’s 
schools raised from voices in Holmes’s 
“Angel of Peace,” in which they were 
aided by the orchestra and the great 
Spreckles organ, played by Miss No- 
votny. Three stanzas from Schiller’s 
“Ode to Joy,” sung to the choral theme 
from Beethoven’s “Ninth,” followed, be- 
ing sung first in German and repeated in 





English. 
After an address to the children’s 
chorus by Lewis R. Kirby, Director 


Schryock played the “Pilgrim’s Chorus” 
on the organ, on the heels of which was 
heard Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” done by 
the festival chorus and orchestra. The 
Beethoven symphony was repeated in its 
entirety as a concluding number, and 
was heard with the same soloists as on 
the first day. It crowned the festival 
majestically and was done in impressive 
fashion. The support given by the 
music-lovers in this section was consist- 
ently loyal. 





Louis Siegel Engaged for Mary Garden 
Concert Tour 

Louis Siegel, the violinist, has been 

engaged as assisting artist for the Mary 

Garden concert tour beginning next 

October. The tour will include the prin- 
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cipal cities of the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Siegel, a pupil of Eugen 
Ysaye, was heard this last season in re- 
citals in Rochester, Hartford, Syracuse, 
Newark, Jersey City, New York (at one 
of the Biltmore Friday Morning Musi- 
cales) and also in a joint recital with 
Leopold Godowsky, the celebrated pian- 
ist, at Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. Siegel ap- 
peared two years ago in Brussels, Ber- 
lin, Leipsic, London, Copenhagen, Flor- 
ence and other European cities. He is 
under the management of R. E. Johnston. 





PHILIP SPOONER’S MANAGER 





F. O. Renard Assumes Charge of Tenor’s 
Bookings for Next Season 





Philip Spooner, Young American Con- 
cert Tenor 


Announcement was made late last week 
that Philip Spooner, the young American 
tenor, who has been heard in concert and 
recital in this country during the last 
four seasons, had placed himself for the 
coming season under the management of 
Fred O. Renard, the New York musical 
manager. 

Mr. Spooner has sung considerably in 
various parts of the country, specializing 
in concert work, as aratorio does not suit 
his voice or style. Mr. Renard left last 
week for the West, where he is to book 
Mr. Spooner for a number of important 
engagements. 


“Faust” Sung by Illinois College Chorus 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., June 1.—The Ilii- 
nois College Chorus and Conservatory 
Orchestra, under the direction of Wil- 
liam E. Kritch, gave Gounod’s “Faust” 
on May 28 in State Street Presbyterian 


Church. The manifold difficulties were 
surmounted satisfactorily and praise 
should be accorded to the soloists. Clark 


B. Shipp was Faust; V. W. Jensen, 
Mephistopheles; Earl Pond, Valentine; 
Rebecca Scheibel, Marguerite, and Mrs. 
A. Weihl, Siebel and Martha. Edmund 
Munger was at the piano. Mr. Kritch 
earned approbation for the general good 
results obtained under his leadership. 


Western Concerts for Eva Mylott 
Eva Mylott, the Canadian contralto, 
will spend her Summer vacation on the 


Pacific Coast, leaving New York this 
week. She will appear in concert in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and San 
Diego. 





The Royal Swedish Academy of Music 
has elected Dr. Hermann Kretschmar, 
of Berlin, and Prof. Robert Kajams, of 
Helsingfors, to honorary membership. 
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TO HOLD ST. LOUIS 
COMPOSERS’ CONTEST 


Art League Plans to Stimulate 
Creative Effort—Symphony 
Society’s Officers 





St. Louis, June 5.—In order to stimu- 
late the efforts of composers in the 
vicinity of St. Louis, the St. Louis Art 
League, which was organized for the 
purpose of promoting all forms of ar- 
tistic enterprises, will soon make a 
formal announcement of definite plans 
for a contest among creative artists. 
The music committee has made certain 
recommendations to the executive com- 
mittee and, as soon as these have been 


acted upon, full details will be published. 
It is planned to solicit compositions from 


any one in the States of Missouri and 
Illinois, within the radius of fifty or one 
hundred miles from St. Louis. The com- 
positions will be divided into four 
classes: piano, song, chamber music and 
orchestral. 

No change was made among the of- 
ficers and directors of the Symphony 
Society at its recent annual meeting, 
excepting for the addition of one more 
vice-president. Persons are eligible to 
vote at this meeting who have subscribed 
$5 or more toward the upkeep of the 
orchestra, either for tickets or the guar- 
antee fund. The officers elected for the 


coming season are James G. Smith, 
president and _ these _ vice-presidents: 
John Fowler (new), Hugo Koehler, 


George P. Markham, Hanford Crawford, 
Mrs. Phillip N. Moore and Mrs. W. A. 
McCandless; C. W. Moore, treasurer, 
and Arthur Gaines, manager. The ex- 
ecutive committee will meet in several 
weeks to appoint a chairman, and at 
that meeting the formal engagement of 
artists will be made and a conductor ap- 
pointed. It is supposed that Max Zach 
will be re-engaged and that the or- 
chestra will be enlarged to more than 
eighty men. The financial report for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1915, 
is as follows: 


EXPENDITURE 
Salaries—Conductor and orchestra $55,077.90 
ce Oe ES SM Serene 7,034.85 
Pe ONE, - 56.35. $igck sk okois 2. bik anew 6 aS Ao 6,723.94 
Advertising and Press Agent (25.56 


ae (EEN od «6 os so ees bs 198.00 
Music and Orchestra Equipment. . 623.99 
Printing, Stationery and Postage. 639.19 
Interest and Miscellaneous Ex- 
ere ee ee ee eee ee 4,002 45 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE. . $81,589.79 


Ieduct—Gross Receipts 
from Symphony: 

( Afternoon and Even- 

ing Concerts) .... $34,114.38 

Gross Receipts from 

Popular Concerts). 

Net Income from Ex- 

tra Concerts and 

SOMES. ciocireea ewes 


12,207.07 


585.98 
—— 46,907.43 








DEFICIT ON CONCERTS... $34,682.36 


lLess—Profit on Programs........ 180.20 
TOTAL DEFICIT FOR YEAR - 
(excluding subscriptions to 
the Guarantee Fund)........ $34,502.16 
am. W. ©. 





Century Opera House to Become Music 
Hall 


The Century Theater, founded as the 
New Theater, later known as the Cen- 
tury Opera House and operated by the 
New Theater Company, in which Otto 
H. Kahn and others are interested, has 
been leased for five years to the Century 
Music Hall Company, a concern of which 
Ned Wayburn is managing director. It 
is planned to turn the Century, which 
has not been a success as the home of 
art drama or grand opera, into a variety 
house operated like the big music halls 
of Europe. It will be known as the Cen- 
tury Music Hall and will open early in 
August with Mr. Wayburn’s “Town 
Topics.” It is understood the lease will 
be for five years and at an annual rental 
of about $100,000. The present building 
and its equipment represent an invest- 
ment of about $3,000,000. 





The Oboist’s Favorite Opera 


In his autobiographical “Pages from 
An Unwritten Diary,’ newly published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford recalls an evening in 
a German opera house when he was sit- 
ting in the front row of the stalls. Lean- 
ing over the orchestra barrier between 
the acts, Mr. Stanford, as he then was, 
asked the second .oboe player what his 
favorite opera was, expecting him to say, 


probably, “Fidelio” or “Die Meister- 
singer.” But the player looked at him 
with a sleepy and blasé expression, and 
said in broad Saxonese: “Liebestrank”’ 


(Donizetti’s “Elixir of Love’). After 
the shock to his enthusiasm was past, 
it occurred to Mr. Stanford that this 
opera represented to the oboist the mini- 
mum of work for his pay. 
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. = 
American Teachers More Versatile a eOOU ey = 
— Sr BRR E SE SSS SS 
==) ET 1K c ' > ———+ > 
than European, Says Mr. Fanning Se in. 
2 —— ~ If y ° , K 5 AON ~S Xt i“ a ( A) . oe 
, oad , POSSE ES Boon ORGS 
They are Better Diagnosticians, Declares the Popular Baritone, — & "AAS 
in Testifying as to Value of Home Training—Mr. Fanning = NA 
and H. B. Turpin, His Teacher-Accompanist-Manager, Now = MEN = 
in Los Angeles, where Former Is to give Recital of Amer- Ei] © +30 . 
ican Songs—Mr. Fanning as a Man of Letters = | i = 
a1 © WS 
Los Angeles, May 30, 1915. lantic voyage. I mean that with their = | | = 
HICH pays the best—to be a musi- versatility, the best American teachers = > ‘a= 
r t? get at the personality of the pupil more = | ) 1E 
> a we poe: — quickly than does the slower European a S U IE 
Cecil Fanning declares that singing teacher, with his set methods of pro- = |= 
brings in more good hard dollars than cedure. = | } = 
writing poetry. And he ought to know, “There can be no fixed methods of =i] © ° 1 
sue foe tad ttn Deed at tet. . le bee teaching art. Art is a kaleidoscopic crea- =| || i= 
oe n OUsy &  . ~ ture, changing with every new angle, dif- = ‘= 
written many poems, most of which have fering with every new personality. While 4} ° a |= 
been set to°music and some of which are there may be a few basic principles that = | (] = 
remain fixed, once those are passed the =i M = 
widest scope is offered for individuality. = n= 
“7h. on the basis of correct knowledge = | E | = 
and varied experience, the teacher super- | 0 IN THE ’ o IE 
imposes a quick diagnostic ability, com- = | ) 
bined with a ready sympathy—then you =m | = 
have the true teacher of art, and of =| ° | 
these America is developing more and = | ‘ | = 
more. = = 
“IT had an experience of this kind in Sl t t Cs ] id oe |= 
my own study. When I was sixteen, a = | ec ] ec Ya | = 
lad living in Columbus, Ohio, I went for | © . ’ . — = 
instruction to H. B. Turpin, then teach- | || + or? rr se 1 | 
ing in that city. In-him I found the | pepRchser : Tere | = 
vo Scccallan ink Geli ak alan | representing the highest degree of perfection a= 
Sulce, P ated er anc riend of whicn I) fj in tone, quality, finish and workmanship. 1 | 
the poet speaks. I found that rare com- =18) ; | = 
bination of sympathy, knowledge and | 6 When you have purchased a Stieff Piano, U |e 
guidance that has directed me to what- 4!) you have the satisfaction of knowing that ‘i= 
ever I have achieved. He is an example =} | you have the best your money could buy. | 4 
of the wide-awake American teacher. | ° The superiority of the Stieff Piano is not a= 
There are many others. Consequently, = 1 claim, but a reality l= 
I say to the aspiring young singer, find | ; : , l= 
such a one. Stay with him. Get every =i h M S . ff Mi= 
ote of knowledge and ability he is able =| || ’ as. e tie | = 
to impart. =| ° P ° > 1 
“Then, when peace comes, and art re- =n 9 N. Liberty St. Baltimore, Md. l= 
sumes sway over Mars—then go to =| U a ; J IE 
murepe to listen, especially to opera and -— Raneremchannts a tran tecenn die mlinminelis: Wines tl aemeinamibmeimit tokoneprate. = 
orchestra.” STMT PUPVTIVIAIOAIONITOTIITIVAITITONINNNIVATVNINTTTVIIINI 4 
ln sti Miteenin sdlimensin te ELT Ml ALLHLOULOAOOOARYOOALAROAROUEO TG TCOTAHAUEHOO RUA 
: ‘ : the unusual make-up of Mr. Fanning’s ceeneenenneenen — paeneeniaenans — 
Cecil Fanning, the Popular American programs, I asked him concerning his 
Baritone (on right), and His Accom- ideas and methods in this matter. 
panist and Manager, H. B. Turpin a ee ; 
MAKING O rograms develop his abilities as an accompanist teachers. And though loth to credit 
being recited and sung by David Bis- “Well, as to offering rare old and good and to devote his time to Mr. Fanning’s America’ with — sufficient instructive 
»ham. newer songs, I can onlv say that we get interest, and together they have toured powers, the European press was forced 
I a ae gs, y say t g a ; . I 
Mr. Fanning and H. B. Turpin, his’ in and ‘dig,’ Mr. Turpin and I. It has the artistic world. Irom him one learns — to speak in no uncertain terms of Mr. 


pianist and manager, dropped into Los 
Angeles last week, intending to stay a 
few days between visits to San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego for the expositions. 
But after a stay of two days they de- 
cided that two months was none too long 
for a Los Angeles visit. 

Possibly one determining factor in this 
decision is that Mr. Fanning immediate- 
ly was engaged for a recital of Ameri- 
can songs, taking David Bispham’s place 
on the Federation of Music Clubs’ pro- 
gram, June 30. The day before that he 
will sing Mabel Daniels’s “The Deserted 
City,” with orchestra, conducted by the 
composer. 

“Assuredly, I believe in America for 
musical study,” said Mr. Fanning, in his 
rooms at the Hershey Arms, overlooking 
the palm-covered park. “And I do not 
mean just at this particular season, when 
it is braving death to attempt an At 


been said that we have programmed a 
number of works of value, that never be 
fore have been offered in this country. | 
am glad if that is so. It feels good to 
be a bit of a pioneer, you know. The 
one idea, or rather ideal, I have in mind 
in the choice of a song is that it must 
have something in it that may lift the 
hearer to a bit higher plane, by its words 
or its music. Even if it only amuses, it 
must amuse worthily. I give no place to 
that which is trashy, nor do I believe in 
seeking gallery applause by singing in- 
ane or commonplace things. 

“Why don’t I go into opera? Who 
knows, some day I may. I have had 
offers from the Metropolitan and Chi- 
cago operas, but so far I have not felt 
justified in breaking away from the con- 
cert stage to get into a harness which, 
it may be, will gall the wearer.” 

Mr. Turpin gave up his teaching to 
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more of Mr. Fanning’s abilities; for in- 
stance, that recently in four programs 
on succeeding days the singer presented 
eighty-two songs, all from memory, a 
feat while of itself not of artistic value, 
but which still shows the mind back of 
what Mr. Fanning does. And_ these 
songs in their own original tongues he 
sings as though a native to them. 

In his youth Mr. Fanning was a ver- 
satile youngster. At fourteen he was 
specializing in literature, at sixteen he 
had decided on becoming a romantic 
actor, a year later he was hard at work 
with Turpin and discovering that his 
greatest talent was for song, at twenty 
he had carried his teacher off his feet, 
and now for ten years they have studied, 
practiced, wandered and sung through- 
out the artistic world. 


Literary Tendencies 


To show that Mr. Fanning’s literary 
bent was not a “false alarm,” Mr. Tur- 
pin mentions Constable & Co., of Eng- 
land, as accepting for publication a book 
of his poetry, and calls attention to two 
cantatas, “Sir Oluf,’” by Harriet Ware, 
and “The Foolish Virgins,” by Marshall 
Kernochan, of which the librettos are by 
Mr. Fanning. His “Pipes o’ Pan” is be- 
ing recited by David Bispham to musical 
accompaniment and various other com 
posers are using his texts. 

For three years Messrs. Fanning and 
Turpin have been giving recitals in Ger 
many, Italy, France and England, and 
still the young singer has kept himself 
a ““Made-in-America” product, as he has 
relied entirely on the instruction obtained 
in America, not studying with European 


Fanning as “a superior interpreter of 
song” and “the owner of a very beauti- 
ful and even baritone voice, purity of 
diction, clear enunciation and discrimina- 
tive style.” 

All of which goes to support Mr. 
Kreund’s contention that the slogan of 
“America for American students” may 
be adopted the country over, always tak- 
ing it for granted that the singer is 
careful in the selection of a teacher. 


mi Pe 





Sacred Concert by Combined Louisville 
Choirs 


LOUISVILLE, June 1.—A massed chorus 
that included the 125 voices of the choir 
of the Broadway Christian and St. Mat- 
thew’s Evangelical churches, of this city, 
and the Wall Street Methodist Church, 
of Jeffersonville, gave a sacred concert 
at the First Christian Church last Sun- 
day afternoon, under the direction of E. 
J. Scheerer. The soloists were Fannie 
Ray Cole, soprano, and Matthias Oliver, 
violinist, with Frederick Cowles at the 
organ. The concert attracted a large 
audience and the following program was 
impressively given: Pike’s “Thou Art the 
Way,” Garrett’s “God Is Rich in Mercy,’ 
Peace’s “As It Began to Dawn,” Mark’s 
“There Is a Blessed Home,” Shelly’s Te 
Deum in E Flat, Gounod’s “By Baby- 
lon’s Wave,” Frank Damrosch’s “Silent 
Night” (arranged for eight parts), 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence” and Stainer’s 
“Seven Fold Amen.” Miss Cole sang 
Haydn’s “With Verdure Clad” and Mr. 
Oliver played the Chopin-Sarasate “‘Noc- 
turne.” m. Fa 
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Rich Musical Resources Uncovered ; 


in Pittsburgh’s School Festival 


Two Thousand Persons Participate in Three Concerts under Direc- 
tion of Will Earhart—Soloists, Choruses and Orchestra, All of 


Pittsburgh, Demonstrate the 
Musical Accomplishment 


PITTSBURGH, June 7.—Thousands of 
Pittsburghers attended the Festival of 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools at Expo- 
sition Music Hall last week. Christine 
Miller, contralto; Sue Harvard, so- 
prano; Dallmeyer Russell, pianist, and 
N. Hugaard Nielsen, tenor, all Pitts- 
burghers, were the soloists. Will Ear- 


hart, director of music in the Pittsburgh 
public schools and president of the Na- 
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Another Triumph 


with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra 


Times, RAvetcu, N. C., April 14, 1915. 

“If there was one fault to find with 
the concerts it was that Mrs. Alcock 
did not appear again in the evening 
The hardly 
prepared for a voice of such power or 
There 
was all the temperament of a grand 


concert. audience was 


a personality of such charm. 


opera singer, and at the conclusion of 
her number she was given such an 
ovation as few singers have received 
here. The double asset of a wonder- 
ful, full, deep and powerful contralto 
voice with such a captivating manner, 
such a gracious charm, was more 
than the audience could resist. It is a 
pleasant news that has been whispered 
around that Mrs. Alcock has already 
for a the 


November. Certainly no 


been engaged concert in 
city next 
, 


one will receive a warmer welcome.’ 
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City’s Unlimited Possibilities in 


tional Music Supervisors Association, 
was the conductor at all three concerts, 
in which practically 2000 persons par- 
ticipated, including Bernthaler’s Festi- 
val Orchestra of sixty men. 

The financial backing and _ business 
management were furnished by men 
prominent in the business and musical 
life of the community, including William 
C. Hamilton, John B. Finley, James H. 
Park and others. The manner in which 
the combined orchestras of the Pitts- 
burgh high schools and the various 
choruses sang during the first-night 
program gave pleasure to all who at- 
tended. It is predicted that it will be 
only a year or two before this Pitts- 
burgh undertaking, in point of interest, 
at least, if not also in quality of per- 
formance, will outrank any _ similar 
undertaking in the United States. Mu- 
sicians wondered at the splendid man- 
ner in which the various choruses of 
1800 singers did their work. 

The program on Thursday night was 
remarkably fine, with Miss Harvard, Mr. 
Russell and Mr. Nielsen, the soloists, 
and Carl Bernthaler, the accompanist. 
The first offering was Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” overture played in a creditable 
manner, considering that the performers 
are only in the making as musicians. 
Then followed Gounod’s “Send Out Thy 
Light,” by the high school choruses of 
600. Miss Harvard sang a group of 
songs by Pittsburgh composers, includ- 
ing Ethelbert Nevin’s “Nightingale 
Song,” Cadman’s “Call Me No More” 
and T. Carl Whitmer’s “My Lord Comes 
Riding.” Mr. Whitmer is the head of 
the musical department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Female College. Miss Harvard, 
who is the soprano at the Sixth Presby- 
terian Church of this city and who has 
appeared during the last year with the 
New York Symphony, Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia orchestras and other or- 
ganizations, rose to the height of her 
art on this occasion. 

Mr. Russell played Moszkowski’s Bar- 
carolle in G and Chopin’s Polonaise in 
A Flat with highly polished technique. 
The orchestra was heard in the Minuet 
from Haydn’s “Military” Symphony 
and Mr. Nielsen sang tenor selections 
from “Aida,” accompanied by the or- 
chestra and choruses. The entertain- 
ment concluded with Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s “Song of Peace” by the chorus 
and orchestra. 


The second concert, given Friday 
afternoon, was interesting because of 
the first presentation of Harvey B. 


Gaul’s cantata, “Spring Rapture.” It re- 
quired forty minutes to sing this piece, 
and the graded school pupils, to the 
number of 600, gave it a highly credit- 
able performance. Mr. Gaul, its author, 
is the organist at Calvary Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Much interest was 
manifested in the cantata, which was 
writen for school work. Miss Harvard 
was the soloist. The Bernthaler Festi- 
val Orchestra played the music. 

In the second night performance, there 
appeared Miss Miller, the Bernthaler 
Orchestra and the combined night school 
adult choruses of 500 voices. The big 
hall was packed and tremendous ap- 
plause was given Miss Miller and the 
other participants. The program opened 
with Svendsen’s “Coronation March.” 
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Rachel Frease-Green 


Mr. Nielsen sang the “Cielo e Mar” 
from “La .Gioconda”  stirringly and 
Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” -Suite followed. 


The concluding work was the cantata, 
“Olaf Trygvason” by Grieg, with Miss 
Miller as the soloist, assisted by a 
quartet composed of Hazel Ullom, so- 
prano; Margaret Grubbs, alto; Fred W. 
Shields, tenor, and Walter M. Schnable, 
bass. The performance was a triumph 
for all who participated in it, and dem- 
onstrated beyond a doubt that Pitts- 
burgh is awakening to its tremendous 
posibilities as a musical city. 

Mr. Earhart’s work was a revelation, 
not only from the standpoint of his own 
conducting, but in the high standard set 
and the fine results brought about in 
the public schools of the city. It seems 
certain that the music festival has come 
to stay in Pittsburgh, and the indica- 
tions are that next season will find some 
of the leading soloists of the world tak- 
ing part in the festival. 

EDWARD C. SYKES. 


Alexander Bloch Assisting Soloist at 
Guilmant School Commencement 


Through an inadvertence, comment on 
the playing of Alexander Boch, the 
gifted violinist, was omitted in the re- 
port of the Guilmant Organ School Cozn- 





mencement in last week’s issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA. Mr. Bloch appeared 
at this event on Thursday evening, May 
27, and played the Tschaikowsky-Elman 
“Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt,” a Han- 
del Minuet and Wieniawski’s D Major 
Polonaise. He was in excellent form and 
played with authority, good round and 
full tone and technical finish, receiving 
much applause at the close of the group. 
He was capably*assisted at the piano by 
his wife, Blanche Bloch. 





Brings Baltimore Series of Piano Re- 
citals to Brilliant Conclusion 


BALTIMORE, June 1.—Katie Bacon, the 
young English pianist, who has been giv- 
ing a series of recitals on Monday even- 
ings during May, last night brought the 
series to a brilliant close with her fifth 
recital at Arundell Hall. Miss Bacon 
has fully demonstrated her pianistic 
powers in this course and her work at 
the closing recital was brilliant through- 


out. A feature was the playing of 
George F. Boyle’s “Berceuse” and 
“Spring Breeze” and MacDowell’s 
charming sketch, “Brer Rabbit.” Arthur 


Newstead, Miss Bacon’s instructor, of 
the teaching staff at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, played the orchestral accom- 
paniment to the Brahms D Minor Con- 
certo on a second piano. F. C. B. 





opened with “Die Allmacht,” 
delivery. “‘Lachen und Weinen” 


simplicity. 
to learn. 
organ accompaniment, her 
technical niceties. 


singing was of 


Mme. Hudson-Alexander must be asked, for 
Kansas City programs for the next few years 


THE GREAT SUCCESSES OF 


MME. CAROLINE 


HUDSON-ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 


in her second Kansas City recital and in her creation 
of the chief soprano role in Horatio Parker’s ‘““Morven 
and the Grail,’’ at the Centennial Celebration of the 
Boston Handel & Haydn Society, were such that the 
critical notices are here printed at length. Seldom 
does an artist win such unanimous critical com- 


+ 
mendation. 
KANSAS CITY RECITAL 
_ With a program admirably chosen to please all tastes, Mme. Caroline Hudson Alexander of 
New York made what, it is hoped, may be truthfully called her annual appearance in Kansas 
City. For she is a singer of rare gifts and not less rare discernment. She presented, for 


example, quite the most interesting Schubert group that has been heard here in some time. It 
that noble hymn, finely suited to the singer’s power 
followed, giving a nice sequence to 
which was beautifully sung, one of the most finely measured performances of the evening. 


“Gretchen am Spinnrade”’ also was a piece of quite class‘cal interpretation that left us 
unprepared for the unusually sudden transitions in ‘‘Ungeduld.”’ 

Mme. Hudson-Alexander is particularly known as a singer of oratorio, an avocation that 
has its tendencies as well as its excellences. It was with full measure of the latter that she 
sang “With Verdure Clad,” giving the beautiful old aria the smooth vocal breadth of its 


If breath contro] is the. whole art of singing Mme. Hudson-Alexander has nothing 
In this, and later in ‘*The Charmer’s Song,” 


After the aria came the least appreciated and the most 


particular interest to those on the watch for 
ippreciated number of the evening. 
good of our musical souls, to keep on her 


“Le Pros 


of the things we must know, in construction a finely. chiseled group of figures of rarest 
material, in spirit and workmanship a masterpiece \lso, it was exquisitely sung. Debussy’s 
“Il pleure dans mon coeur” soumled for once artificial, even affected, after it, partly, no 
doubt, on account of a less sympathetic interpretation “An Autumn Song,” by Howard 
Ilanson, dedicated to the singer and sung from manuscript, was interesting and of notable 
promise from, as I understand, a young compro Kansas City Times, April 24, 1915 

Kansas City rarely entertains an artist of tlie distinctive worth of Mme. Caroline Hudson 
\lexander, who sang in recital here last night Mme. Alexander is not entirely strange t 
local musical patrons. She has been heard here before in a program which, as in this 
case, was in itself a great credit. Other sopranos may boast the ringing beauty of the upper 
notes, or the smooth control of every vocal mood or possibly the perfectly balanced range, but 
few can claim them all in their fulness as this singer can. Just the mere singing of one song 
suggests an analytical capability, and last night’s program was far beyond the average vocalist 

\ lealer among oratorio singers is Mme. \lexander The recitative and air fror “The 
Creation” was accomplished with all the dramatic suggestion of a responsive instinct and 
vocally was faultless. While the assembling of a program by Mme. Alexander is a matter of 
much comparative thought, her range to select from is wide. Debussy, Chaminade, Liza 
Lehman and “An Autumn Song,” a charming air written by Howard Hanson and dedicated to 
Mime. Alexander, contributed bits of musical ‘‘mosaic” to the whole Kansas Cit Tournal, 
April 24, 1915 

BOSTON APPEARANCE 

Mrs. Hudson-Alexander is one of the most finished and delightful artists that the concert 
stage in this city has seen for some time Her breath control, the 1 int be vy of ne 
and purity of legato, tle musicianly phrasing, the cleanness of Jiction—all these things were 
admirably in evidence yesterday evening Boston Post ipril 14, 1915 

A more suitable voice for the beautiful St ecilia aria could not ele than M 
Hudson-Alexander’s soprano. The mystic feeling of the hymn nd the ethereal delica ot 
the tune were perfectly interpreted in her singing.—Ch» m S ni ril | 

Mr. Whitehill and Mrs. Hudson-Alexar serve | irage and 
musicianship in an ungrateful ta Bos b , 

Mrs. Hudson-Alexandes’s voice of delightful quality vled Id 
give beauty to Cecilia’s song Boston Herald, Apr 4 
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Some Compositions 
by Americans 
Which Are Worthy 
of Recognition 




















[The editor of MUSICAL AMERICA frequentlu 
receives requests for the names of American 
compositions—vocal and instrumental—which 
are worthy of use both for teaching and pub- 
lic performance. Recognizing the widespread 
interest manifested throughout the country, 
during recent years, in the works of Ameri- 
can-resident composers and to serve as a 
guide to those who are sufficiently earnest in 
their desire to use such music, this depart- 
ment will appear from time to time in MusI- 
CAL AMERICA. The compositions are not 
necessarily new. The composer’s name is 
first; publisher’s name last.] 


Songs for High Voice 


HoMER N. BARTLETT— 
The Two Lovers. } 


For Somebody. j} 
Fay FosTER— 
Maria Mia! : 
Serenade in Sevilla. j G 
ALICE BARNETT— 
’Twas in the Glorious Month of May 
(Summy). 
H. CLOUGH-LEIGHTER— 
My Lover 4 
Comes on_ the 
Skee. 
Love’s Magnificat. 
GEORGE CHADWICK— 
A Ballad of Trees 
(Ditson). 
ARTHUR BERGH— 
Thou Art My Rest (Ditson). 
J. BETRAM Fox— 
I Wander Through the 
Stilly Night. 
Weary Now to Rest I'-G. Schirmer 
Go. 
Song of a Shepherd. J 
WILLIAM ARMS FISHER— 
An April Violet. ) 
Ashes of Roses. 
Under the Rose. 
MarRY HELEN BROWN— 
She Might Not Suit Your Fancy (John 
Church). 
HENRY HOLDEN Huss— 
Before Sunrise. } 
Sommernacht. | 
H. REGINALD SPIER— 
Ultima Rosa (Ditson). 
WILLIAM DICHMONT— 
A Woman’s Last Word (Ditson). 
H. T. BURLEIGH 
The Glory of the Day Was in 
Face (Ricordi). 
MARSHALL KERNOCHAN— 
Folksong (Thompson). 
WILLIAM HENRY HUMISTON— 
An Evening Song (Breitkopf 
Hartel). 
Songs for Low (or Medium) Voice 
ALICE BARNETT— 
The Merry, Merry Lark. 
To an Impromptu of Chopin. 
At Twilight. ) 
ARTHUR BERGH— 
The Night Rider (Ditson). 
HALLETT GILBERTE— 
The Rain Drop (Thompson). 
HENRY HADLEY— 
Give Me, Sweet Child, Thy Little Hand 
(G. Schirmer). 
MARSHALL KERNOCHAN— 
Give a Rouse. | 
At the Window. | , 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL— 
While I Am Gazing in 
Thine Eyes. 
Elegy on the Death of a 
Mad Dog. 
Compositions for the Piano 
HOMER N. BARTLETT— 
Gavottee Concertante! GQ. Sthirmer 
Caprice Humoreske. | *~ 
First Ballade in D Flat 
HARRY M. GILBERT— 
Valse de Concert (Witmark). 
FRANK LA FORGE 
Gavotte (G. Schirmer). 
JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER— 
Three Moods, Op. 18 (Ditson). 
HENRY HOLDEN Huss— 
Valse in A. ) 
Polonaise. G. 
Sans Souci. 
Compositions for the Violin 


HarRY M. GILBERT— 
Scherzo (Witmark). 
GENA BRANSCOMBE— 


G. Schirmer 


. Schirmer 


| Boston Music Co. 


and the Master 


Ditson 


G. Schirmer 





Her 


and 


Summy 


. Schirmer 


John Church 


(Ditson). 





Schirmer 





An Old Love Tale (Arthur. P. 
Schmidt). 
MARION BAUER 

Up the Ocklawaha (Arthur PP. 
Schmidt). 


JOSEPH GOTSCH— 

Berceuse Americaine (G. 
GUSTAV SAENGER— 

Caprice Espagnole (Carl Fisher). 


Schirmer). 
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EDMUND SEVERN— 


Venetian Romance. 

Lilt. 

Suite “From Old Eng- }Carl Fischer 
land.” 


Concerto in D Minor. } 
WILLIAM ARMS FISHER— 

Elegie, Op. 10.(Ditson). 
HOMER N. BARTLETT— 

Air a la Bourrée (G. Schirmer). 





Chattanooga Mannerchor Gives Interest- 
ing Concert 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., June 5.—R. L. 
Teichfuss, principal of the Chattanooga 
School of Music, wielded the baton at 
the concert given in the Court House 
Auditorium on May 27 by the Manner 
chor which takes its name from this 
city. Sharp attack and big volume of 
tone marked the chorus’s work. Efficient 
solo work was done by C. Dana McKin- 
ney, tenor; E. G. Ri Dout, baritone, and 
Charles Iler, pianist. 
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TOLEDO CHORUS’S ADVANCE 


Conductor Sprague’s Singers to Give 
Three Concerts Next Season 


To.Lepo, O., May 30.—The Toledo Ora- 
torio Society closed its season with a 
banquet at the Women’s Building. A 
program of songs was given by Helen 
Masters, contralto; May Brereton, so- 
prano; Harriet Nevitt, mezzo-soprano; 
Evan Chase, baritone; men’s quartets 
by Herbert Wright, Loy Markley, August 
Hoffman and Harry Turvey. Eva 
Clement and Herbert Foster Sprague 
were the accompanists. 

The society is to give three concerts 
next season and is making ambitious 
plans, under the direction of Conductor 
Sprague. The organization made a 
financial success with both of this sea- 
son’s concerts. The chorus is made up 
of splendid voices from the Eurydice 
Club, men from Trinity choir, soloists 
from the Collingwood Presbyterian and 





DUVEOPEUETYSASUNGYEUEGPORUSMSTSETEYOOSST DEENA MATL AMT 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
the distinguished Ameri- 
can composer and edu- 
cator, who is considered 
by leading authorities to 


be one of the _ great 


figures in native sym- 


phonic composition. 


TULLE ere 
First Congregational quartets, as well as 
some other prominent soloists, such as 
Agnes Kimball-Affleck and others. The 
chorus has been especially praised for 
its tone and splendid volume, as _ well 
as for the confidence with which it 
handles music of exacting demands. 


Pupil of Mrs. Carl Busch in Recital at 
Kansas City 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., June 5.—Solon 
Robinson, pianist, a talented young pupil 
of Mrs. Carl Busch, gave his second 
annual recital on Tuesday evening in 
Morton’s Hall. Mr. Robinson has made 
marked progress; his playing displayed 
greater breadth of tone and splendid 
poise. His Bach Prelude and Fugue in 
G Minor and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, 
No. 2, were noteworthy. He was assisted 
by Maude Russell Macdonald, soprano; 
Charles Ceare, baritone, and Wanda 
Maguire, pianist. M. R. M. 
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OHIO TEACHERS MAKE PROGRESS 


A program of compositions by composers of the 


and 
maintain a 


State, 
tories to 


an 


association of 
uniform 


State musical conserva- 


standard of graduation 


requirements, were the chief contributions to national 
progress made by the thirty-third convention of the 


Ohio State Music 


Teachers’ 


Association, which took 


place in Toledo at the end of May. 

It is gratifying to see that actual material progress 
is now from time to time being made in the matter of 
the standardization of music teaching, a subject dis- 
cussed for years, but about which very little until com 


paratively recently has been done. 
charlatan to 


teacher and the downright 


From the incapable 


teachers and 


educational institutions of the highest equipment and 
earnestness, the musical educational system, or rather, 


non-system, of our 


gradations. 


country, 


presents all imaginable 


The result has been chaos in teaching and chaos in 


learning music. 


Good teachers suffered for the sins of 


bad teachers, and bad teachers reaped rewards that 


should zo 





only to good teachers. 


The general public 


has not had enough knowledge to make the necessary 
distinctions, and has not known where to go to get 
that knowledge. The matter of musical education can 
vie with any of the various ways in which the American 
public has habitually let itself be fooled. 

Reform has had to come from within. Unless the 
better class of teachers unite in upholding high stand- 
ards in a broad and public manner, nobody else will 
do so. The forming of an association of conservatories 
is an excellent way of doing this. It is ridiculous that 
there should not be a very well-defined standard of 
graduation requirements for corresponding courses in 
different schools, and any step to produce such a stand- 
ard is in the right direction. Without it, it would be 
as if students of spelling, for example, were in one 
place finished off with words of five syllables and in 
another with words of three or two. 

A few other States, in their music teachers’ con- 
ventions, have given programs of compositions by 
natives or residents of the State. It is still a suffi- 
ciently novel procedure, however, to go on record as a 
pioneer effort. 


MILWAUKEE’S POPULAR VICTORY 

All who are watching with interest the 
gradually evolving struggle of music in America to win 
from government—national, State or municipal-—a 
recognition of its place as a factor in the life of the 
people, will be happy to learn of the victory, recorded 
in the present issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, of the 
Auditorium Symphony Orchestra of Milwaukee, where- 
by it gains the necessary measure of municipal support. 
This victory is a victory for the people. 

A certain individual with the musically discouraging 
name of Bart Ruddle sought to enjoin the city from 
taking a measure which involved the support, the very 
existence of the concerts, in fact. That he has met 
with defeat is a circumstance agreeable to all who 
believe that municipal government or any government 
is strictly within its sphere in providing for the artistic 
entertainment of the people. 

Outside of municipal government, in individual life, 
a vast number of us have long since left the old- 
fashioned American of exclusively material ideals far 
behind and gone our way into the open of modern life. 
When we touch the government we necessarily touch 
the whole people, and this must include a_ proportion 
of the gentry of antiquated ideals and mentality. Thus 
the battle arises—a battle which can have but one end 
in the long run, but which can deprive many persons of 
the good they might have in the meantime, and can 
bring deplorable friction 
affairs. 


persons 


into the orderly running of 


POWERLESS MILLIONS 

The Century Theater of New York is at last to find 
its level as a “music hall” of the London type, with 
“Ned Wayburn’s Town Topics” 
tion. Beginning in 1909 as the “Millionaire’s Theater” 
—the “Metropolitan House of theatrical 
America,” as the calls it in referring to this 
period—it has rocketed through a varied career of 
spectacular Liebler Company productions, insufficiently 
popular opera, Isadora Duncan, “Dionysion,” a week 
of “Lambs’ Gambols,” and now it strikes ground—the 
common earth at least—as a music hall of the people. 

Institutions of the people should grow out of the 
people and not be imposed upon them from without. 
The theory of a few millionaires is not apt to prove 
applicable to the general life. 
true in matters of art. In many phases of commerce 
and industry the plan of the powerful few can be put 
through by sheer force of wealth; but of a peculiarly 
sensitive nature is this response of the people to art. 
If their artistic institutions do not grow out of their 
own sympathies and struggles, 


as a standing attrac- 


Opera 
Times 





Most especially is this 


they stand a strong 
chance of not growing at all. 

The millionaire may build a railroad and people will 
ride on it, but they are infinitely less likely to patronize 
a venture of art or entertainment which he 
from his somewhat isolated standpoint. 


evolves 


CUBAN OPERATIC BACKWARDNESS 

the Pasquale Grand Company 
New York from Havana say that the 
Cubans are not appreciative of grand opera, and that 
after Titta Ruffo had received his $3,000 a night there 
was very little left to pay expenses, which presumably 


Members of Opera 


returning to 


included the salaries of other members of the company 
One is reminded of the well-known method of dis- 
tributing prize money on ships in the good old days. 
The money was dropped upon a ladder. What went 
through went to the officers and all that stuck to the 
rounds went to the crew. 

When will the present days of grand opera be known 
as the “good old days,” and some of their 
economic customs be things of the past? 
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Musical Artists in a California Mission 


Marcella Craft, the American soprano, and Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, the American composer, have been 
visiting some of the interesting missions in lower 
California. The photograph shows them, with Sadie 
Kirby, a friend, in the bell tower of the San Gabriel 
Mission. Of Miss Craft, who will sing in Horatio 
Parker’s new opera, “Fairyland,” Conductor Alfred 
Hertz said in Boston last week: “I expect remarkable 
results from Miss Craft, the leading soprano, who is 
both an admirable singer and something which, very 
often, good singers are not, a discerning artist.” 


Godowsky—Among the recent visitors at the Summer 
home in Avon, N. J., of Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, 
were Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Kreisler. 


Scotti— Antonio Scotti, the Metropolitan baritone, 
will remain in America this Summer—his first Summer 
spent in the United States during the sixteen years he 
has been a member of the opera company. He is devot- 
ing himself to motoring around New York. 


Bispham—David Bispham will have a Washington 
pupil this Summer in the person of Edgar Paul, director 
of the vocal department of the Washington (D. C.) 
College of Music. Mr. Paul leaves for New York the 
middle of June to take up his studies with the famous 
singer and later will go to Connecticut with him. 


Bird—Clarence Bird, the American pianist, who has 
been teaching in Florence, Italy, this year, is to make 
a concert tour of America next season, under the man- 
agement of R. E. Johnston. Mr. Bird is a Leschetizky 
pupil and has played in almost all the European musica! 
centers with success. He is a composer as well as an 
instrumentalist. 


Amato—Italy will not be in Pasquale Amato’s itiner- 
ary for this Summer. The celebrated baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera House has taken a villa at Amagan- 
sett, L. I., where he will spend the vacation period with 
his family. Mr. Amato’s Italian Summer home at Cese- 
natica, on the Adriatic Coast, is within a few miles of 
the scene of recent naval engagements. 





Calve—“Some day,” said Mme. Calvé, in a recent 
interview, “there will be a law making it compulsory 
to have voices examined as now in enlightened com- 
munities the teeth of school children are being ex- 
amined. Scores of possible prima donnas are waiting 
on tables or working in factories, and other scores of 
possible Carusos or Scottis or Amatos are blacking 
boots or running elevators.” 


_ Hertz—Regarding the forthcoming production of the 
$10,000 prize opera, “Fairyland,” by Horatio Parker, 
Alfred Hertz, the conductor, told a Christian Science 
Monitor reporter last week: “I shall not be surprised 
if Mr. Parker’s music proves a lasting success. I consider 


‘Fairyland’ a great step forward in American opera 
composition. The work is masterful in its instru- 
mentation, and it is modern and individual. At the 


same time it is melodic. It contains a charming dance, 
which must become popular.” 


Werrenrath—Reinald Werrenrath, the _ baritone. 
played a conspicuous part in the Alumni Day festivities 
of New York University on June 5. Mr. Werrenrath’s 
class, 1905, which was holding its ten-year reunion. 
presented a sketch called “Nut Sundae.” with Mr. 
Werrenrath in the title réle. In the approved manner 
of the Rev. “Billy” Sunday, Mr. Werrenrath harangued 
his audience, swung his arms wildly and pealed. off 
two or three coats and vests. while another member of 
the class, impersonating “Ma” Sunday, fanned him 
vigorously with a towel. “You're all going to hell,” 
Mr. Werrenrath told his hearers. “The road of hell is 
paved with tango teas and cabarets. Oh! Death, where 
is thy sting?” The sketch ended when a “jitney bar” 
was rolled on the scene and all hands. including the 
Rev. “Sundae” himself, yielded the victory to the 
Demon Rum. y 
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O real personage is more connected 
with current musical quips than is 
Mr. Cumrox, whose doings figure in the 
Washington Star. For example, we have 
this: 
“My daughter is having her 
trained,” said Mr. Cumrox. 
“Is she a soprano or a contralto?” 
“IT dunno. I suppose she’ll decide to be 
whichever costs the most.” 
And then again: 


‘What is your favorite opera?’ 

“I don’t dare mention it,” replied Mr. Cumrox. “If 
I tell its name, my daughter will try to sing some 
of it, and then | won't like it any more.” 


voice 


* 


7 * 

Another family well known to the joke- 
smiths is celebrated thus in Life: 

Hokus: “Old Gotrox is devoted to music. 
There's a clause in his will leaving twenty- 
five thousand dollars to establish a home for 
poor singers. 

Pokus: **‘How inadequate! Twenty-five mil- 
lions would not begin to house all the poor 
singers. 

* * * 

A cryptic “head” from the New York 

World: 


DAMROSCH NOSES OUT 
HANDS OFF AT BELMONT 


Can you imagine the dismay of some 
“high brow” musician whose eye hap- 
pened to light upon the sporting page 
containing this and who found that the 
item told of a colt named for the noted 
conductor which defeated another quad- 
ruped called “Hands Off,” at Belmont 
Park race track? 

* * * 

Reinald Werrenrath has again become 
a “contrib.” to the “Conning Tower” of 
his friend, F. P. A., in the New York 
Tribune. Under the caption: “The 
Mad, Mad Wags,” is the following: 

Sir: The other evening, at a performance 
of “The Sorcerer,’ we were anxiously await- 
ing the appearance of the star. A much be- 
buttoned little page entered, and that merry 
fellow Charlie Towne asked, ‘‘Is that DeWolf 
Hopper? And Old Morris Class, the w. k 
composing physician, retorted, “No, that’s 
bell-hopper.’” Haw! haw! WEARY. 

How rare is the wit that one encount- 
ers in the inner artistic set! 

+ OK * 
Here is Puck’s idea of: 
GLEE CLUB NOTES 


(If College Music Were Written Up Like 
College Football) 


PRINCETON,, N. J.—The Princeton Glee 
Club had its first streak of hard luck at 
practice to-day. Highboy, ’16, who was 
looked upon as the club’s mainstay at first 
tenor this year, strained his voice reaching 
for high C, and as a consequence may be out 
of the game for several weeks. He strained 
his voice last year reaching for the same 
thing, but it was supposed that his vocal 
chords were entirely healed The Glee Club 
indulged in secret practice—something rathe1 
unusual thus early in the season. 

. 2 * 


“No,” said the choir director, “I’m 
afraid you’re not much of a bass singer.”’ 
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“That may be,” admitted the aspirant, 
“but you ought to hear my brother.” 

“Has he a big voice?” 

“Big! His voice is so heavy that it 
makes him bow-legged to carry it.” 


“Mamma, did you say the baby came 
from heaven?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“T don’t think he came, I think he was 
fired. How could the angels sing with 
him puttin’ up that holler ail the time?” 
—Houston Post. 


- & -« 


The editor of an English musical peri- 
odical solemnly informs an inquirer that 
Schumann’s “Kreisleriana” has nothing 
to do with Fritz Kreisler, reports the 
New York Evening Post. 

By the same token, the “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” 
that name. 

Commenting on Ferrari-Fontana’s re- 
lease from the Italian army, the New 
York Evening Sun asks: 


is not a biography of Josef of 


How about Enrico Caruso? We thought 
he was subject to service in the artillery. 
His ability to climb the scale should render 
him a valuable addition to an Alpine battery. 

On that basis, the basso Chaliapine 
ought to be doing submarine duty for the 
Russians. 

— * £ 


Ernest Gamble, the concert basso, has 
two brothers who are dentists and who 
have excellent voices. One is soloist in 
a city choir. A few Sundays ago after 
he’d sung a solo in an anthem in particu- 
larly good style, an elderly lady of the 
congregation approached Dr. Gamble at 
the conclusion of the services and enthu- 
siastically exclaimed: 

“Oh, doctor, how beautifully you did 
your solo! Why don’t you give up teeth- 


99 


ing and go in for singing? 
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“CUBAN DILETTANTE” GIVES 
IMPRESSIONS OF OPERA THERE 











season at the new Teatro Nacional 
are given to MUSICAL AMERICA in a let 
ter from a reader who signs himself 
“The Cuban Dilettante.” Under the date 
of May 22 he relates: 

“The company as a whole is a good 
one, but not as good as we’ve been used 
to hearing at the Metropolitan or the 
Manhattan. The prices have been ex- 
tremely high and they have charged 
fifteen dollars for an orchestra seat in 
the box office, and four and five dollars 
for a family circle seat. Just imagine! 
The poor people cannot go to the opera. 
However, for most of the performances 
the house was packed. 

“The company’s first appearance was 
in ‘Aida,’ with the following cast: Aida, 


ae impressions of the recent opera 


Juanita Cappella; Amneris, Maria Gay; 


Rhadames, José Palet; Amonasro, Titta 
Ruffo; Ramfis, Gaudio Mansueto. In the 
conductor’s chair was Maestro Tulli 
Serafin, who is said to be one of the best 
directors in the world. 

“Besides ‘Aida,’ they have played so 
far: ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘Pagliacci,’ 
‘Barbiere di Siviglia,’ ‘Tosca,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ 
‘Otello,’ ‘Ballo in Maschera,’ ‘Carmen,’ 
Massenet’s ‘Manon,’ and to-night they 
are going to perform ‘La Gioconda.’ In 
this opera the Russian soprano, Elena 
takowska, Maestro Serafin’s wife, will 
make her first appearance. 


“As to the impressions the various 
singers made on the public, there are 
several with whom you are familiar. 
Thus, I need not tell you anything about 
Lucrezia Bori, because you know all 
about her. She is as fine as ever. Most 
of the other singers are rather mediocre, 
exceptions being Giovanni Zenatello, 
Claudia Muzio, Titta Ruffo and Giuseppe 
de Luea, 

“Zenatello has given us convincing 
portrayals of the characters he has in 
terpreted, from Rodolfo in ‘Boheme’ to 
Otello. He has sung Canio in ‘Pagliacci’ 
and Don José in ‘Carmen,’ too. His per 
formances have been worthy of entire 
esteem, 

“Claudia Muzio, the young and beau 
tiful soprano, has conquered the audi 
ences in Havana with her sweet and pure 
voice, her magnificent acting and her per 
fect Italian school of singing. Titta 
Ruffo is as great as ever from the dra 
matic point of view, but his voice is some 
what rough and uneven. 


De Luca a Strong Acquisition 


“Giuseppe de Luca is certainly a good 
acquisition to the Metropolitan, for he 
is a great singer as well as a good actor. 
[ heard him in ‘Tosca’ and in ‘Madama 
Butterfly,’ and his Scarpia and _ his 
were simply magnificent, pat 
ticularly his Scarpva. 
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“Miss Capella’s voice is fine and pure, 
and she sings with good taste and fervor. 
Not entirely satisfactory are Polverosi 
and Palet. Guido Ciccolini has a beau 
tiful voice and sings well, although he 
is not expert as an actor. He has sung 
only once, in ‘Cavalleria 
Kleanora de Cisneros has sung only once, 
also in ‘Cavalleria,’ in the role of San 
tuzza. Of course the public could not 
appreciate her qualities in this soprano 
role. To-night she is going to sing Laura 
in ‘La Gioconda.’ ” 


Bohemian Club’s Music Drama Named 
“Apollo” 


The Bohemian Club, of San Francisco, 
is making more elaborate preparations 
than ever before for its annual “High 
Jinks,” which takes place early in August 
in the Redwood Forest. The music-draina 
this season is called “Apollo,” with the 
book by Frank Pixley, of light opera 
fame, and the music by Edward 
Schneider. Two distinguished opera 
singers, George Hamlin and Clarence 
Whitehill, have been engaged to sing 
the principal parts, and the rest of the 
cast is made up of talented members of 
the Bohemian Club. 


‘ 


Would Be Lost Without It 


lo the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Enclosed find my check for renewal of 
my subscription. I have never enjoyed 
a Magazine more than yours, and would 
be lost without it. Wish you continued 
success, Very sincerely, 

Mrs. H. L. SPERRY. 

Tenn., May 28, 1915. 
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NORDICA OPERA SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ENGLAND ? 


A Suggestion from London as to How Some American Millionaire Might Spend His Money to 
Useful Purpose—Granville Bantock’s Place in British Art—A Belgian Director for New 
South Wales Conservatory—More About the Opera Hat in Battle 

















London, Eng., May 18, 1915. 


HERE’S nothing like chapter and 
precedent to combat a slander, is 
there? “Tommy” Beecham’s recently re- 
membered onslaught upon all our colleges 
and academies of music, royal and “just 
plain,” has brought Saxe Wyndham, the 
secretary of the Guildhall School of 
Music, upon which our city fathers spend 
quite a lot of money, on the scene with a 
somewhat convincing array of “suc- 
cesses” of Guildhall pupils to counter the 
attack of the dithyrambic Beecham. 

There is no doubt, however, that our 
music schools and colleges do want more 
facilities for training for opera and 
operetta. Here indeed is the opportunity 
for our wealthy cousins—not cousins- 
German, however—the Lord be praised! 

Wasn’t Nordica a prima donna for any 
nation to be proud of? They why not 
help to keep her memory green by the 
foundation of a Nordica Exhibition at 
our Royal College of Music, our Royal 
Academy of Music and the Guildhall 
School? Any patriotic American music- 
lover who wants to do it can find out the 
cost by inquiring further of me; but I 
should think that £10,000 would do the 
thing well in all three quarters and pro- 
vide an adequate resident scholarship at 
each school. 

This might be restricted to American 
citizens without much harm. For some 
time to come the schools and conserva- 
tories of Germany, Austria, Italy and 
France are bound to be upset and yet the 
advantages of foreign travel and outlook 
still remain. Besides, we don’t want to 
boast unduly, but we do think that young 
men and maidens can be more confidently 
left to our care than to that of some 
other “professors” we have heard of. 

But of course to complete the picture 
we must keep Covent Garden up to the 
scratch and there mustn’t be another 
London season without grand opera. Our 
opera students not only need to be told 
how to do the thing, but they also want 
to see it done; and, on the whole, grand 
opera is better done in London than in 
any other European capital. We have, 
moreover, the advantage now of a wave 
of national enthusiasm for the virile and 
stimulating Russian school, and France 
and Italy are also of the company. 





A Living Master of Music 


The new life of Granville Bantock 
which John Lane has recently added to 
his “Living Masters of Music Series”’ 
comes to us as another reminder that, to 
put it paradoxically, London is much too 
provincial. No one acquainted with the 
present position of music at home and 
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abroad sufficiently to “place’ Mr. Ban- 
tock’s work will wonder at the distinc- 
tion thus conferred upon him, for Mr. 
Bantock is certainly not only the most 
restlessly original composer we can boast 
in England at present, 
stands in the front rank when compared 
with the first half-dozen composers who 
are leading music into new paths on the 
Continent. This does not mean that Mr. 
Bantock is our greatest living composer, 
or that, with all his daring, he is as bold 
an innovator as one or two of the ultra- 
moderns of the Continent; but, surveying 
the many important experiments in 
musical form he has already made, and 
feeling how very near to success he has 
come in some of them, one would be 
chary in saying that he might not prove 
to be the most important musician of his 
age could he but cure himself of the de- 
fects which have so far prevented the 
complete artistic success of his grandiose 
schemes. As it is, one would compare 
him, in the daring of his ideas, the brill- 
iance of his technique, and the tremen- 
dous demands he makes on those who 
would produce his works, with Berlioz, 
and the more the rightness of the com- 
parison is felt the more cautious one 
would be in dogmatizing about Mr. Ban- 
tock’s exact value to music. For, though 
Berlioz has been dead these fifty years, 
it cannot be said that he has yet come 
to his own; and it may be that future 
generations will appreciate Mr. Bantock 
better than we do, and “place” him with 
more accuracy. 

Of the personality of Granville Ban- 
tock, the author tells us that: “On com- 
ing to Birmingham, England, the family 
lived first at Strathfield, King’s Norton, 
about five miles from town. Here Ban- 
tock performed a characteristic action. 
Josef Holbrooke was at this time quite 
a young man, and in family difficulties. 
Bantock invited him to live with him for 
a time, and gave him a room in which 
he could write at leisure. Holbrooke was 
even then very unconventional and Mrs. 
Bantock had some amusing diplomatic 
fencing-matches with him to get him to 
wear a collar when going to some im- 
portant concert. Bantock himself, like 
many of us, rebels against the insatiable 
demands of etiquette, and avoids a black 
coat—and, a fortiori, evening-dress—like 
the plague. The only dress he really 
does fancy himself in is Oriental—such 
as that of an Arab sheikh, in which he 
appeared at a fancy-dress ball, and in the 
newspapers (by photo) next day. It is 
recorded of William Morris that, once, 
being on a board of directors, he kept a 
top-hat to attend the meetings, as a 
sacrifice to Mrs. Grundy; and that, on 
resigning, he went straight home, got 
out the hat, anl solemnly sat upon it. 
Bantock’s instincts are much the same; 
and for some time he went about in a 
suit of golden brown velveteens of a tex- 
ture that called forth the remark in the 
papers that he was the first man who 
ever attended a university faculty meet- 
ing in corduroys.”’ 





A Director for New South Wales 


We are weird race, we British. Much 
money and national boosting has recently 
gone to the foundation of the new Con- 
servatoire of Music and Arts in Sydney, 
New South Wales, so that the compara- 
tively infantile but decidedly progres- 
sive overseas Dominion may cry shame 
upon the struggling mother -country. 
This fledging Conservatoire is to be Gov- 
errment-aided and rate-financed, and, in 
fact, money is to flow round it like water 
under London Bridge. Not that I mind 
this, but I am sick to think that they 
haven’t asked me or some other Britisher 
to do the spending for them. It’s been 
put up to M. Verbrugghen, an indus- 
trious Belgian conductor, who, to my 
knowledge, has done some amazingly bad 
conducting at Glasgow and. as I have al- 
1ead:* pointed out, has recently run a 
Festival of German music in our midst. 
I wonder what would have happened to 
him if he had done this after the Lusi- 
tania outrage? 

I am now informed that, much as M. 
Verbrugghen loves his adopted England, 
he considers it a duty which he owes to 
his wife and all the little Verbrugghens 


but one who- 


to accept the tempting bait. Poor, dear 
man, tearing himself away from our drab 
island, and a few hundreds a year, to go 
to one of the best climates in the world 
and a fat competence! I wish they 
would give me a chance of a wrench like 
that! 

But, seriously, [ wish the authorities 
would hold up the matter until they hear 
further. The appointment, as it stands, 
is not amazingly patriotic! Passing me 
by as undesirable or unavailable or what- 
ever may account for the fact that the 
authorities did not offer the position to 
your hard-worked representative, why do 
they not offer it to an Australian such as 
George Clutsam or Percy Grainger, for 
example? Besides being an Australian, 
Clutsam is a good and adaptable operatic 
composer, a pianist of power, an accom- 
panist of almost ideal helpfulness and a 
critic (of the old and trusty Observer) 
who, if not particularly brilliant, is some- 
times illummating and generally quite 
sound. And he has a mechanical brother 
who has invented a “cradle keyboard” for 
the pianoforte which is so ingeniously 
simple and helpful that it makes me 
smile to think that he thinks that the 
British manufacturers are going to take 
it up! He doesn’t know their ways. Are 
they going to abandon what was good 
enough for their fathers and their grand- 
mothers before them? He little knows 
the tenacity of the British character. 

Just before she went back to her be- 
loved Paris, Mary Garden’s agents told 
me that the diva’ was “just fed up with 
London” and. wouwldn’t even give me a 
photograph to send to you. I wonder 
what she meant? I know that the liver- 
disturbing east wind was blowing all the 
almond blossoms into the gutters all the 
time she was here, but I don’t think it 
was that only. Better find out, I sup- 
pose! Is it a sad tale of wounded af- 
fection? Vanitas vanitatis, omnis 
vanitas! There, she won’t be able to 
understand it, put this way, will she? 


The Opera Hat in Battle 


I forget whether it was you who origin- 
ally sent me the top-hat story, but it’s 
having, together with my comments in 
the Musical Standard on it, quite a vogue 
here, and I think it is only right that I 
should send it back to you, recaptured 
from the Yorkshire Post, in case you 
have forgotten it. Here it is as it comes 
back to you in all the panoply of editorial 
flummery: 

“Of late we had rather come to regard 
America as having lost the art of the 
tall-stor: ut an opera hat anecdote, 
which reaches us from the land of the 
wooden nutmeg is refreshing and sug- 
gestive. We are informed editorially 
that ‘an English officer from the front 
tells of having seen the troops in the 
trenches wearing, among various miscel- 
laneous articles of apparel, nothing less 
singular than opera hats, their own head- 
gear having been lost. Just how or where 
they obtained the opera hats was not 
stated. There is in reality, however, 
when one stops to think of it, nothing 


astonishing in the wearing of opera hats 
in the trenches. The headgear of battle 
is frequently worn in opera; and why 
not, therefore, the headgear of opera in 
battle? The sight ought to be inspiring 
to the soldiers, as affording variety and 
amusement, and should prove terrifying 
to the foe, as suggestive of the horrors 
of opera, which should not infrequently 
be classed among “cruel and unnatural 
punishments,” and are often not less ap- 
palling than the horrors of war.’ 


“Yet another use might be made of the 
opera hat in the trenches. At the parent 
establishment of Gibus, who, we believe, 
invented the collapsible ‘tile,’ there used 
to be an array of parti-colored opera 
hats industriously opening and closing. 
Now, a little ingenuity expended on the 
idea should enable our gallant trench-de- 
fenders not only seriously to mislead hos- 
tile snipers, but to afford much healthy 
amusement. A _ string attached to the 
heel of the boot, for instance, might work 
wonders at a distance of fifty paces. Now 
that musical society goes to the opera in 
the silk hat of commerce of the Trilby 
hat of profession we are thankful to 
America for suggesting to us what to 
do with our discarded collapsibles.” 


And now you must forgive me for this 
lapse, but in these days we are all of 
us soldiers first and musicians after- 
wards—and none the worse for it, any 
one of us. Take it by whatever handle 
you will, the stick which beats its tattoo 
most persistently on our brain is that 
of the war-drum, and the arts of peace, 
unless linked up with the arts of war, 
leave us cold. Just now we look, as a 
nation, with more than common grati- 
tude and sympathy to the great Ameri- 
can peoples; with pride that the Cana- 
dian contingent, with true American 
grit, undoubtedly saved the situation at 
Neuve Chapelle; with gratitude, that the 
unbiased and whole-hearted American 
consuls are doing so much for our sorely 
tried compatriots in captivity; and with 
deep sympathy that a blow aimed futilely 
at us has struck your nation so deep a 
wound. WALLACE L. CRowpy. 
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Indiana Town Takes Satisfaction 
in Two-Day Event Which 
Enlists Talents of Its Own 
Chorus, Orchestra and Solo- 
ists—‘‘Elijah’’ and _ Bruch’s 
‘Fair Ellen’’ Capably Sung 


EW ALBANY, IND., May 28.—The 

second Spring music festival, held 

in New Albany, at the Grand Theater, on 

the evenings of May 17 and 18, was an- 

other triumph for the local musicians of 
this town. 

With the exception of two soloists and 
a few members of the orchestra, the en- 
tire 150 participants were New Albani- 
ans. That they were enabled to give a 
two-day festival of real musical worth 
by the putting to use of the considerable 
amount of talent in their community is 
a source of great satisfaction to the 
festival organization and the citizens of 
the town, who realize what such a thing 
means in the matter of community cul- 
ture. 

The festival forces comprised a chorus 
of one hundred singers, an orchestra of 
forty-five players and eight soloists. The 
direction of these forces was in the hands 
of Anton Embs, public school music su- 
pervisor, and he so capably recruited his 
organizations and rehearsed them that 
two concerts of the greatest smoothness 
and finish were the result. 

Fine Choral Performances 

The choral works given were Mendel- 
ssohn’s “Elijah” and Max Bruch’s “Fair 
Ellen.” 

The latter was given at the first con- 
cert, and in addition to chorus and or- 
chestra enlisted the services of Mrs. 
Jessie Bowman Webb, soprano, of Louis- 
ville, and Vinton Nunemacher, baritone, 
of this city. These soloists gave beauti- 
ful interpretations of their music, while 
the chorus and orchestra gave impressive 
tonal solidity to the ensemble numbers, 
and showed the result of fine training 
and unanimity of attack. 

The vocal soloist of the Monday even- 
ing concert was Mrs. Webb, whose finely 
trained and beautiful lyric soprano was 
heard at its best. One of her songs was 
“Tf I but Knew,” by Carl Shackleton, the 
young Louisville composer. Ruth Willis 
Brown, pianist, was Monday night’s in- 
strumental soloist, and she proved a reve- 
lation, especially to those who had 
hitherto known her principally as a 
church organist. She won prolonged ap- 
plause in Mendelssohn’s Concerto, Op. 25, 
with the orchestra. 


Serious Orchestral Work 
The orchestral numbers that made up 

















Festival 


Reilly, 


No. 4, Soloists: Vinton Nunemacher, 


ished” Symphony; the ballet music from 
“Faust” and the “Carmen” Prelude. 

The Tuesday evening concert offered 
the “Freischiitz’”’ Overture, and the third 
act prelude from “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” by the orchestra. These 
numbers were splendidly played. Earl 
Hedden, ’cellist, was the instrumental 
soloist of this concert, and played most 
effectively with orchestra, Molique’s Con- 
certo, Op. 45. 

The extremely able soloists for the 
“Elijah” performance were Flora Mar- 
guerite Bertelle, soprano, of Louisville; 
Mrs. Robert K. Van Pelt, contralto; Dr. 


Participants and Directors in New Albany Event. No. 1, 
Jessie Bowman Webb, Flora Marguerite Bertette; 
President Leach and Vice-President Buerk; No. 3, 


Soprano Soloists: Mrs. 
No. 2, Officers, Left to Right: Treasurer 
Anton Embs, Conductor; 


Ruth Brown, John Petersen 


The work of the chorus and orchestra 
was undeniably fine. Ruth Brown gave 
valuable assistance at the piano. 


Admission 


The attendance at both concerts was 
large, and much enthusiasm was shown 
for Festival Director Embs and his vari- 
ous participating forces. One thing of 
which the management is very proud is 
the fact that the Festival Association is 
enabled to give concerts of this elaborate 


Low Price of 


character and artistic worth at the low 
price of fifty cents. The festival di- 
rectors are Dr. Walter Leach, president; 





the first night’s program were two mili- Noble Mitchell, tenor, and John Peterson, Harry Suerk, vice-president; John 
tary marches by Schubert; the Allegro bass, all of whom contributed admirable Shrader secretary, and Osborne Reilly, 
Moderato, from the Schubert “Unfin- singing, stirring their hearers deeply. treasurer. HARVEY PEAKE. 
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Programs by Mrs. Warner and Mr. Law- 
son and by Pupil of Mr. Prutting 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 28.—On May 
25 Unity Hall was well filled to hear Al- 
frida O. Hellstrom, a local pianist and a 
pupil of R. H. Prutting. It is the first 
time Miss Hellstrom has been heard in 
recital of her own, and under the guid 


ance of her teacher she is developing 
into a pianist of more than usual tech- 
nical and artistic skill. Her playing 
demonstrated this more clearly than in 
any of her previous appearances. Miss 
Hellstrom played the Beethoven “Pa- 
thétique” Sonata; two Schumann Novel 


lettes: two Brahms Intermezzi, and fou 
Chopin compositions, including the Fan- 
tasie, Op. 49, ““Raindrop” Prelude, Valse 
in E Minor and the Polonaise in A Flat. 
Miss Hellstrom was assisted ably by Mrs. 
Nellie Cary Reynolds, contralto. 

About 500 persons attended the recital 
for the benefit of the Polish Relief Fund 
in Unity Hall on May 27, given by Mrs. 
Charles Dudley Warner and R. Augustus 
Lawson. The recital brought Mrs. War 
ner before the public for the first time 





in several years and her playing of the 
Chopin E Minor Concerto, accompanied 
capably by Mr. Lawson at a _ second 
piano, proved to her many friends her 
true ability and won hearty applause. 
Mr. Lawson contributed effective solos. 


zs. & ©. 


CHAIN OF TORONTO RECITALS 


Pupils of Atherton Furlong Give Three 
Engrossing Programs 
TORONTO, CAN., June 5.—Rarely are 
the -music-lovers of this city treated to a 





pupils’ recital of such calibre as that 
provided by Atherton Furlong’s vocal 
students, who gave three recitals on as 


many consecutive days in Massey Hail 
recently. The programs were long but 
never wearisome, being designed and in 
terpreted with a good deal of taste. 
Scenes from the operas “Faust,” “Car- 
men” and “Butterfly” were particulariy 
entertaining. 

The concluding program was especial- 
ly noteworthy. It consisted of Handel's 
“Judas Maccabaeus,” given with ancient 
costuming. The soloists in this work 
were Nelles Clendenan, Agnes Adie, 
Muriel Sanderson, Maude Parsons, Leslie 
Hughes, Augustine Arlidge, Thomas Col- 
gan and G. Victor Gaynor. The audi- 
ences at all three recitals were large and 
also cordially disposed. 


Heinrich Gebhard’s Concluding Recitals 
Given at Harvard and Radcliffe 


30STON, June 5.—Heinrich Gebhard, 
the noted pianist, played his two final 
concerts on this season’s calendar’ on 
May 26 and 29, at Harvard and Radcliffe 
Colleges respectively. The conceris were 
given as a part of the musical course at 
the colleges. Mr. Gebhard’s program 
was the same on both occasions, contai 
ing numbers by César Franck, Faw 
Brahms and Debussy. For next seas« 
Mr. Gebhard has placed his interests 


thethands of A. H. Handley, the Steine 
Hall manager, who has already booke 
a busy season for him. WwW. M. 


New Business Manager for Apollo Club 
Chicago 

CHICAGO, May 31.—Thomas Ratcliffe, 
vice-president of the Apollo Musical Club 
of Chicago, has succeeded Carl D. Kin- 
sey as business manager. The latter re 
signed last week after a_ successful 
career of eight years in the office. Mr. 
Ratcliffe announces that Mrs. Herman 
Lewis, who has just returned from the 
Pacific coast, has closed contracts in all 
of the cities which the club will visit on 
its tour to the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
at San Francisco. These contracts have 
been ratified by the board of manage- 
ment. M. R. 


Margaret Huston, Soprano, Weds 


Margaret Huston, of No. 11% West 
Thirty-seventh street, New York, a con- 
cert soprano, was married, on June 3, in 
Brick Church, lifth avenue and Thirty- 
seventh street, New York, to William 
Theodore Carrington, of No. 540 Park 
avenue, formerly of Toledo, O. Mr. Car 
rington is sixty and a widower and his 
bride is thirty-six. 
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FIRST CONCERT OF LONG ISLAND CHORUS 





Harriet Ware Conducts New 
Society—-Mme. Viafora, Hugh 
Allen and Beatrice Hors- 
burgh, Soloists 


On Friday evening, June 4, the Musical 
Art Society of Long Island gave its third 
concert in the spacious and beautiful ball- 
room of the Garden City Hotel. At this 
concert the chorus of the society, under 
the directorship of Harriet Ware, the 
well-known composer, made its début. 
The assisting artists were Mme. Gina 
Ciaparelli-Viafora, formerly of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company; Beatrice 
Horsburgh, violinist, and Hugh Allen, 
baritone. 

The auditorium was crowded with a 
representative and fashionable audience. 
In fact, the concert evidently interested 
what might be called the best society 
people of Long Island, as well as music 
lovers. 

The program opened with Beethoven’s 
“The Heavens Are Declaring.” In this 
the chorus showed fine attack and a dis- 
play of fresh, vibrant voices. The 
volume and quality of tone were excel- 
ient. If it lacked anything it was in 
shading and those nuances, which, how- 
ever, come with time and practice. The 
same may be said of the old Welsh air, 
“All Through the Night,” with a solo, 
well sung, by Mrs. Bogart, and of “The 
Time of Maying,” by William G. Ham- 
mond, with which the concert closed. 

Miss Horsburgh, the violinist, played 
the first movement of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. She showed considerable mu- 
sical ability and that abundant self-pos- 
session which often comes from extreme 
nervousness. She was deservedly ap- 
plauded. 

Then 
arias from 


came Mme. Viafora, who, in 
“Cavalleria” and “Madame 
3utterfly,” displayed the consummate 
art for which she has long been re- 
nowned. The enthusiastic applause of 
the audience testified to its appreciation 
of some of the finest dramatic singing 
that has been heard in a long time. For 
encores Mme. Viafora gave an English 
song and Tosti’s ‘“Good-Bye,” which lat- 
ter she has long made her own. This 
great artist, who is now in the prime of 
her powers, gave an exhibition of noble 
dramatic singing for which Italian ar- 
tists of the highest rank are noted. 
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Mr. Allen, a baritone who has recently 
come to this country, after a number of 
years spent in Italy, gave the Cavatina 
from the “Barber,” with spirit and fine 
enunciation. He was applauded notably 
by Signor Scotti, Signor Botta and other 
artists of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany who were present us guests. Later 
he sang the duo from “Trovatore,” “Mira 
d’acerbe Lacrime,” with Mme. Viafora, 
and a number of songs by Miss Ware 
and two by Marshall Kernochan, the lat- 
ter of which, “We Two Together,” 
evoked a storm of applause. In these 
songs he was accompanied by the com- 
posers. Mr. Allen has unquestionably a 
career before him. 

In the second part Miss Horsburgh 
played a romance by Auer and the “Lie- 
besfreud” by Kreisler, with notable 
musicianly understanding. 

The concert was an unquestioned suc- 
cess. It reflected upon all those con- 
cerned the highest possible credit and 
gave evidence. that though the Musical 
Art Society of Long Island is still in its 
infancy, it will soon achieve a position 
among the leading musical organizations 
of this country. 

After the concert Mrs. Arthur Day, a 
leading member of the social élite of 
Garden City, gave a reception to Mme. 


Viafora at her beautiful home _ on 
Stewart avenue. All the artists at- 


tended, as did all the prominent members 
of the Long Island social set. 

This reception was wholly enjoyable 
for the reason that it afforded the artists 
who were present an opportunity of see- 
ing a really representative American 
home, presided over by a typical young 
American woman, whose generous hos- 
pitality was emphasized by her personal 
charm and grace—a home made by a 
typical American business man who ex- 
ercises his ingenuity in the financial dis- 
trict of New York. 

On the other hand, a large number of 
the best social element had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing great artists when they 
are at their best, for, under the genial! 
influences of the occasion Mme. Viafora 
sang a number of solos, then a duo with 
Signor Botta and one with Signor 
Scotti, alternating with the dancing, 
which was carried on to a late hour, 
when a large contingent who had come 
from New York and even from Jersey to 
attend left for their homes in their auto- 
mobiles. 

Among the guests were Prince and 
Princess Pierre Troubetzkoy, Mrs. Jay 
Ten Eyck, Mrs. F. G. Burke, Alice Pres- 
ton, Mrs. Cyril Marshall, Mrs. Frank W. 
Frueauff, Mrs. H. C. Ferris, Harriet 
Ware, Madame Luca Botta, Signor Via- 
fora, Mrs. Tarbell Rogers, Mrs. Lauter- 
bach and Mr. and Mrs. John C. Freund. 








Washington Lecturer Urges Support of 


Mr. Freund’s Doctrines 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—With 
“The Organization of Musical Educa- 


tion in the United States” as the general 
subject of his recent lecture in the studio 
of John Monroe in this city, George 
Howard discussed the standardization 
of teaching, the need of a national con- 
servatory, and the necessity of co-oper- 
ation among musicians to bring about 
the best results. He dwelt upon the 
propaganda of John C. Freund in urg- 
ing America’s musical independence, ex- 
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pressing the belief that we have musical 
material in abundance in this country 
and that unity and organization will ac- 
complish much towards the ends Mr. 
Freund is seeking. It was a talk cal- 
culated to stimulate the student and 
teacher greatly and was enthusiastically 
received. W. Hz. 


“AN ORATOR.O A YEAR”’ 
MICHIGAN CHORUS SLOGAN 


With This Aim, Muskegon Society Gives 
City’s First “Stabat Mater” at 
Second Annual Festival 


MUSKEGON, MIcH., May 24.—The sec- 
ond annual May Festival of the Congre- 
gational Oratorio Seciety was held re- 
cently in the First Congregational 
Church. 

The first program was given entirely 
by local musicians: Mrs. Andrew Wiren- 
go, soprano; Mrs. E. W. Boyer and Mrs. 
Frank L. Showers, contraltos; Mr. H. E. 
Baker, organist, and D. J. Vriesman, 
baritone, a pupil of the conductor, Frank 
L. Showers. As the last number on the 
program the society sang Max Bruch’s 
“Fair Ellen,” assisted by Mrs. Wirengo, 
soprano, and Mr. Vriesman, baritone. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Pease, well 
known teachers and singers, of Detroit, 
Mich., gave a very interesting and in- 
structive illustrated lecture on “Folk 
Songs and Art Songs,” as the matinée 
program Thursday. Mrs. Wallace Hume 
acted as accompanist. 

In the evening a miscellaneous pro- 
gram was given by Mrs. Bertha Shean 
Davis, soprano, of the Western State 
Normal faculty, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mrs. 
Marshall Pease, contralto; Marshall 
Pease, tenor; P. A. Ten Haaf, bari- 
tone, Grand Rapids, and the Muskegon 
Women’s Quartet, a local organization 
consisting of Mrs. W. M. Lewis and 
Helen McKillip, first and second violins; 
Marie MekKillip, ’cello, and Mrs. G. W. 
McKillip, piano. As the closing part of 
the program the soloists united with the 
Oratorio Society in presenting for the 
first time in Muskegon Rossini’s “Stabat 
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Mater,” the quartet and H. E. Baker at 
the organ accompanying. A marked im 
provement was shown in the tone quality, 
shading, precision and accuracy with 
which the chorus sang. They were ever 
with the conductor’s baton. It is gen- 
erally conceded that this festival was 
the most perfectly successful of any- 
thing ever given in this city. 

The slogan of the society is “An Ora- 
torio a Year.” Since its organization 
three years ago two oratorios, “‘The Cre- 
ation” and “Messiah,” as well as other 
smaller works, have been given. 

Plans are being made for the giving 
of “Elijah” next Winter, as well as pro- 
grams of American music at the May 
festival. 





Philadelphia Conservatory Awards Its 
Diplomas 


PHILADELPHIA, June 7.—The final con- 
cert and commencement exercises of the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, of 
which D. Hendrik Ezerman, H. Van den 
Beemt and W. Leroy Fraim are _ the 
directors, were held in Witherspoon Hall 
last Tuesday evening before a large audi- 
ence. Soloist diplomas in the piano de- 
partment were awarded to Clarence 
Fuhrman and Henry Schlegel, while 
teachers’ diplomas were given to Henry 
Schmidt, in the violin department, and, 
for piano, to Florence Rose Bowen, 


_ Jessie North Conklin, Elsie Mae Cran- 


ner, Mildred Sherrard Foster, Naomi 
May Harvey, Gertrude Bishop Howland, 
Mary Phylena Jefferis, Nellie Augusta 
Messinger, Alice Ann Ridler, Edith Un- 
derkuffer, Edna May Walton, Lena 
Weber and Mabel Sara Wolf. Mary M. 
Richards was the recipient of the gold 
medal awarded by the alumni of the con- 
servatory. ms Ba Ss 


Offices to 





Antonia Sawyer Removes 
£olian Hall 


Antonia Sawyer, the New York man- 
ager of musical artists, has moved her 
offices from No. 1425 Broadway, where 
she has been located for several years, 
to AXolian Hall, where her offices will be 
Nos. 1814-1817. 
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“Caruso’s phrasing of 
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“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to teach- 
giving to the 
actual voice 
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Dallas Aroused_ by 
Propaganda of John C. 
Freund, Start Campaign 
Which Brings Two Hundred 
Instructors Together in That 
City for Initial Convention 


ALLAS, TEX., May 25.—About two 

years ago a few of the vitally inter- 
ested teachers of music in Dallas began 
working on a plan to induce all the teach- 
ers in the city to come together and 
work harmoniously in an effort to raise 
the standard of teaching. A local asso- 
ciation was formed as a result and then 
a systematic campaign begun to bring 
John C. Freund to talk to the musicians 
of his propaganda, the ‘Musical Inde- 
pendence of the United States.” He 
came as soon as possible, and after hear- 
ing his talk the teachers and musicians 
became thoroughly enthused and deter- 


mined to leave no stone unturned until a 
state association should be formed. 

Committees were appointed and hun- 
dreds of letters were sent out to the 
musicians all over the state asking their 
views and co-operation. Replies to these 
letters were very encouraging and then 
a call was sent for a convention to be 
held in Dallas, May 20-22, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a state association. 
About 200 teachers responded and came 
and it was one of the most harmonious 
bodies ever assembled. 


Teachers, 


Given Welcome by City 


On Friday morning over 200 teachers 
registered. At noon they were guests at 
a luncheon given at the Dallas Club 
by Thomas Goggan Company. At 2:30 
the meeting was called to order in the 
Palm Garden of the Adolphus Hotel by 
W. J. Fried, who presented David L. 
Ormesher, president of the Dallas as- 
sociation. The latter introduced Hon. 
Manning Shannon, who welcomed the 
visitors on behalf of the city. The wel- 
come was responded to by John Bert 
Graham of Waxahachie. Harold C. Kel- 
logg was elected temporary chairman 
and John Bert Graham secretary, and 
throughout the entire proceedings, in 
their respective positions, they acquitted 
themselves with credit. 

The Beethoven-Saint-Saéns Variations 
for two pianos was played ably by 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald and Maidie 
Watkin Ingram. Mrs. Walter J. 
Fried, accompanied by Julia Graham 
Charlton, gave a pleasing performance 
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Arthur Classen of San Antonio could 
not be with us. 

At the evening session at the Palm Gar- 
den of the Adolphus, the house was 
crowded. Arthur L. Manchester of the 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
delivered a stirring address in which he 
pointed out the value of association in 
raising the individual standards of 
teachers. He declared: “Team work 
must take the place of the star player.” 

After Mr. Manchester’s address a 
musical program was presented by David 
L. Omesher, Harold Hart Todd, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter J. Fried, Julius A. John and 
Viola Beck. 


Constitution Adopted 


On Saturday morning the convention 
was called to order in Bush Temple. The 
report of the committee on constitution 


and by-laws, with a few amendments, 
was adopted. It was the consensus of 
opinion that a working organization 


should be perfected and a committee 
chosen that would represent the various 
sections of the state and work during 
the year inquiring into the needs of the 
more isolated teachers and the best way 
to help them as well as those who have 
enjoyed the advantage of systematic and 
constructed courses. This committee is 
to report at the next convention with 
suggestions and ways to standardize so 
as to accomplish the most good and bene 
fit the entire profession of the state. 
The following officers were elected: A. 
L. Manchester, Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, president; Mrs. Harriet 
Bacon MacDowell, Dallas, vice-president; 
John Bert Graham, Waxahachie, secre- 
tary, and Andrew Hemphill, Fort Worth, 
treasurer. Executive committee: 5S. S. 
Losh, Fort Worth, chairman; S. B. 
Anderson, Abilene, and Walter J. Fried, 
Dallas. Program committee: Mrs. 
Genevieve Erskine, chairman, Dallas; J. 
B. Steinfeldt, San Antonio, and E. Clyde 


Whitlock, Fort Worth. Constitution 
committee: A. L. Manchester, Mrs. 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, S. S. Losh 


and S. R. Anderson. 


Motor Tour for Delegates 


At two o’clock an automobile tour of 
the city by the entire association was 
made with a stop at the Automobile 
Country Club, where the Wednesday 
Morning Choral Club, Mamie Folsom 
Wynne, director, entertained with a 
musicale-reception. From there they 
were driven to the Dallas Country Club, 
where they were the guests at a recep- 
tion tendered by Will A. Watkin. On 
Saturday night 138 guests were present 
at a banquet given at the Adolphus 
Hotel. A surprise on the program was 
an address by the newly elected presi- 
dent, Mr. Manchester. W. J. Fried acted 
as toastmaster. D. L. Ormesher spoke 
on “The Advantages of Social Relations 
to the Teacher.” “The Refining Influ 
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ence of Music Upon. a Community” was 
the subject assigned S. S. Losh of Fort 
Worth. Mrs. Cora E. Behrends spoke of 
the “Progress of Music in Dallas.” Mr. 
Manchester toasted “The Dallas Spirit” 
and Julius A. Jahn’s address was “Sug- 
gestions for Establishing a System of 
Credits for Music Study in High Schools 
and Universities.” ‘Music is Texas in 
1925,” by J. W. Hubbell, concluded the 
evening. 

At the final business meeting of the 
Dallas Music Teachers’ Association pre- 
vious to the state convention, the annua! 
election of officers was held for the sea- 
son 1915-1916. The following were 
elected: Harold Kellogg, president; Mrs. 
D. S. Switzer, vice-president; Earle D. 
Behrends, secretary; Martha Rhea 
Little, treasurer. Some very interesting 
programs and discussions for the coming 
year are now being planned. 


EARLE I). BEHRENDS. 


SANGERFEST PRIZE AWARDS 





Kreutzer Bust Goes to Baltimore Club 
—Winners in Other Classes 


As announced in MUSICAL AMERICA 
last week, the Kaiser Prize at the North- 
eastern Sangerfest in Brooklyn, May 2) 
to June 2, was won by the Arion Singing 
Society of Brooklyn, Eugene Klee, con- 
ductor. The order of the contestants in 
the ranking of the judges was as fol- 
lows: Arion of Brooklyn, 118 credits; 
Williamsburg Singerbund, Dr. Felix 
Jaeger, conductor, 114 credits; Scranton 
Junger Mannerchor, John TT. Watkins, 
conductor, 111 credits; Brooklyn Sanger- 
bund, Friederick Albecke, conductor, 109 
credits. The other awards were as fol- 
lows: Contest for city organizations of 
first class—1l. Prize (bust of Conrad 
Kreutzer), United Singers of Baltimore, 
John A. Klein, conductor. 2. Prize 
(Turner-Lyra; Wander prize), United 
Singers Hudson County, Carl Kapp, con 


ductor. Contest for city organizations 
of second class—l. Prize (Kremser 
plaquette), United Singers, Elizabeth, 


Carl Kapp, conductor. Contest for indi- 
vidual societies of the first class—1. 
Prize (diploma), Rheinpfailzer Minner 
chor, New York, Carl Fique, conductor. 
Contest for individual societies of second 


class—1. Prize (diploma), Eintracht 
Singing Society, Union Hill, N. J., Will- 
iam lLaufenberg, conductor. 2. Prize 
(diploma), Allemania-Cordialia, New 
York, Ernest Scharpf, conductor. Con 


test for individual societies of third 
class—1l. Prize (diploma), Humor Sing 
ing Society, Philadelphia, Gustave Feiler, 
conductor. 2. Prize (diploma), Junger 
Miannerchor, New York, Gustave T. Heil, 
conductor. Contest for individual so- 
cieties of fourth class—1l. Prize (di- 
ploma), Turtle Bay Miannerchor, New 
York, E. F. Hodapp, conductor. 2. Prize 
(diploma), Bayonne Mannerchor, Bay 
onne, N. J., Richard Wolf, conductor. 
The Kaiser Prize has not yet been 
shipped from Berlin, as the Kaiser 
thought it better to keep the valuable 
trophy in Berlin until the close of the 
war. The conditions under which the 
Emperor made the gift to the singers 
was that the prize should never become 
the property of an individual society. It 
must be competed for every three years. 
Consequently, the Arion will have to fight 
for the shield again at the next Singer 
bund, to be held in Baltimore in 1918. 


Engelbert Humperdinck is at work on 
a new opera glorifying the romantic ele 


ment in German student life. 
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LORING CLUB ENDS 
ITS 38TH SEASON 


Music by American Composers 
on San Francisco Society’s 
Concluding Program 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, June 2, 1915. 


HE Loring Club, which has been in 
T prosperous existence for thirty- 
eight years, brought its present season to 
a close on Saturday night with an excel- 
lent program in Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium. Two compositions by Dr. 
Horatio W. Parker were sung, the “Spirit 
of Beauty,” for chorus of men’s voices, 
with accompaniment of strings, piano 
and organ, and “The Lamp in the West,” 


chorus for men’s voices a cappella. Re- 
peated from a Loring Club program of 
thirty years ago was Engelberg’s chorus, 
“In Upper Langbathsea.” This was sung 
by the men’s chorus with piano accom- 
paniment. Henry Hadley’s “The Musical 
Trust” was given for the second time of 
the year, as was also Joseph D. Redding’s 
“The Silver Lantern of the Night.” The 
San Francisco Quintet Club, assisting the 
singing organization, played two instru- 
mental numbers. Wallace A. Sabin 
directed the concert. 

Ludwig Thuille’s “Lobetanz” was given 
an interpretative performance in _ the 
California Building at the Exposition 
last night, under the auspices of the San 
Francisco Musical Club. Mrs. Emil Pohli 
told the story of the opera. The music 
had been arranged by Frederick Schiller, 
a Thuille pupil, sufficiently to. bring it 
within the scope of this performance, and 
it was satisfactorily interpreted by an 
orchestra of young women and a number 
of vocal soloists. Among the latter were 
Mrs. Asgley Faull, Catherine Golcher, 
Zoe Blodgett and Ernst Wilhelm). 

Two noteworthy concerts have been 
given in Dreamland Pavilion this week 
by the Pacific Coast Norwegian Singers’ 
Association. 

Loie Fuller and her company appeared 
before an audience of about 3,500 persons 
in Festival Hall last night, and are 
scheduled for a series of additional per- 
formances. The music was by the Ex- 
position Orchestra, directed by Georges 
George, of Paris, under engagement with 
the Fuller company. Max Bendix held 
the baton only during the playing ef the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff “Scheherazade,” which 
was without dance interpretation. The 
Pavlowa ballets at the Cort Theater have 
been attracting much attention. This is 
the second and final week. 





A bust of Beethoven is to be unveiled 
in Golden Gate Park on August 5. The 
day following. a Beethoven concert will 
be given in the new Auditorium under the 
direction of Alfred Hertz. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink is expected to sing and there 
will be a chorus of a thousand voices. 

News comes from Italy that Phyllis 
Partington, a San Francisco girl who has 
won success in light opera, has been de- 
tained at Milan by the Italian authorities 
because, when she wished to leave the 
country on account of the war, she was 
unable to establish her claim of American 
citizenship. Relatives here are submit- 
ting the facts to the State Department at 
Washington. 

Marion Patricia Cavanaugh gave a 
piano recital the other day and played 
“America,” “Yankee Doodle,” “I Love 
You, California,” “When You Were a 
Tulip,” “It’s a Long, Long Way to Tip- 
perary” and other popular airs. She 
played them all by ear, as she had not 
learned to read music, and her audience 
was highly enthusiastic. Marion is a 
girl of just three years and ten months, 
the youngest pianist on the Pacific Coast. 
A few months ago she played at the Ex- 
position, where she was heard with ap- 
proval by Vice-President and Mrs. Mar- 
shall. THOMAS NUNAN. 





PROF. COGSWELL’S NEW POST 





Appointed Superintendent of Music in 
Washington Public Schools 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—In its 
work for musical advancement in the 
public schools of Washington, the Board 
of Education has appointed Prof. Ham- 
ilton E. Cogswell superintendent of 


music. Professor Cogswell has for a 
number of years been a significant figure 
in music. He resigned as director of the 
Normal Conservatory of Music of Indi- 
ana, Pa., to take up the work in Wash- 
ington. He will enter upon his new 
duties in the Fall and in the interim will 
be a member of the Summer faculty of 
Cornell University. 

Professor Cogswell succeeds Mrs. 
Frank Byram, to whom the schools of 
the District of Columbia are indebted for 
much progress and inspiration. For a 
number of years she has superintended 
the music of the high schools and ac 
cepted the directorship of all the schools 
only temporarily. She will continue her 
high school work when Professor Cogs- 
well relieves her of her other duties. 

W. H. 


The fourth and last subscription con- 
cert of the Music League of America 
was held on May 20 at Rumford Hall, 
New York, the artists appearing being 
Edna Dunham, Sara Gurowitsch and 
David Hochstein. 
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LUCY GATES SCORES 
SALT LAKE TRIUMPH 


Soprano Heard Again in Her 
Home City — Salt Lake Harpist 
Assists Her 


SALT LAKE City, U., May 28.—An 
event of surpassing importance in the 
Salt Lake musical season was that of 
last Wednesday evening, when Lucy 
Gates, the Utah prima donna, appeared 
in concert before a capacity house. After 
her remarkable accomplishments in New 
York and elsewhere this season, she 
again proved to her home people that she 
is an artist well deserving of their en- 
thusiastic admiration. She was assisted 
by Lydia White, another Salt Lake 
artist, the harpist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Miss Gates opened her program with 
a magnificent performance of the Mo- 
zart-Adam “Bravura Variations” with 
flute obbligato by Willard Flashman. 
This revealed to her audience the won- 
derful capabilities of her coloratura 
voice. Her next offering was a group 
consisting of Harriet Ware’s “Boat 
Song,” the Rimsky-Korsakow “Chanson 
Indoue,” which proved to be the gem of 
the evening; “Sylvelin,” by Sinding; the 
Neidlinger “Serenade” and “Villanelle,” 
by dell’Acqua. 

In this group Miss Gates was accom- 
panied by the harp alone, Miss White 
giving substantial and artistic support. 
Miss White’s solo numbers, the Zabel 
“Légende” and “Am _ Springbrunnen,” 
Hasselmans’ “Priére” and “Chanson de 
Mai,” and “Herbstlied,” by Holz, were 
likewise played with remarkable artistry. 

The program closed with the second 
act of “Rigoletto,” with settings and 
costumes. Miss Gates, as Gilda, was sup- 
ported by three locai singers, Evangeline 
Thomas, as Giovanna, Horace S. Ensign, 
as Rigoletto, and J. W. Summerhays, as 
the Duke, all of whom acquitted them- 
selves creditably. In the Gilda aria, 
Miss Gates met the exacting demands 
triumphantly. Her several encores in- 
cluded the “Star Spangled Banner,” for 
which she appeared carrying the Amer- 
ican flag. 

Special mention should be made of the 
orchestra of sixteen, under the direction 
of B. Cecil Gates. A most commendable 
performance of the Overture to “Rigo- 
letto” was given. Z. A. S. 








Women’s Philharmonic Closes Series of 
Musicales 


An impromptu program closed the 
series of musicales given at the Gran- 
berry Studio by the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society of New York (Mme. Clem- 
entine Tétedoux Lusk, chairman of en- 
tertainment committee). The artists 


were the president of the society, Amy 
Fay, and Mrs. Leila Cannes. 


Miss Fay 
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gave interesting descriptions of her 
pieces before playing them. Among her 
numbers were Chopin’s Nocturnes in F 
Sharp Minor and A Flat Maior and 
Polonaise in C Sharp Minor, Rubinstein’s 
“Long Years Ago” and a Barcarolle by 
Jerome Hopkins. Mrs. Cannes played 
Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in A Minor and 
was heartily applauded. She then gave 
Henselt’s “If I were a bird” and Jensen’s 
“Galatea.” _ The program was closed by 
additional numbers by Miss Fay. 





OHIO TOWN’S FIRST FESTIVAL 





Through Efforts of Ernest Hesser, Bow- 
ling Green Starts Movement 


BOWLING GREEN, O., June 4.—Mainly 
through the devoted efforts of Ernest 
Hesser, director of music at State Nor- 
mal College here, the first annual festi- 


val lately concluded was a genuine suc- 
cess. Audiences. averaging 1,100 at- 
tended both concerts. Mr. Hesser invited 
all the choirs of the town to join with the 
college students in forming the festival 
chorus and found splendid response. 

The first night’s program was secular 
in character, the chorus singing Grieg’s 
“Olaf Trygvason,” “The Heavens Re- 
sound” of Beethoven and Wagner’s “Pil- 
grim’s Chorus.” The efficient soloists 
were Sybil Sammis-MacDermid, soprano, 
who sang two groups, and F. N. Merris, 
basso. The second evening brought 
Gaul’s “Holy City” sung by the chorus 
and Agnes Kimball-Afflick,®%oprano; Ada 
Allen, contralto; Herman Militzer, tenor, 
and Roscoe Mulholland, baritone. Kar] 
Heiser was at the organ. 

It is felt here that this festival was an 
event of decided importance to music 
lovers of northwestern Ohio. Their en- 
thusiasm augurs well for future hap 
penings of this character. 





The Ross Davids in Sing Sing Program 


Following the custom inaugurated by 
many musical artists this season of giv- 
ing concerts at Sing Sing for the pris 
oners, Mr. and Mrs. Ross David gave a 
concert there on Tuesday evening, June 
8. Appearing in the program were Har- 
monie David, soprano, who sang songs 
in costume; Mr. David, tenor, who offeied 
several groups of songs, and Melville A. 
Clark, harpist, of Syracuse, N. Y. Mrs. 
David presided at the piano. 
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MusIcAL AMERICA. 


How and Why Percy Hemus Experi- 
enced a Change of Heart 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I promised you an explanation of why 
| had a change of heart from an anti- 
advertiser to an ardent believer in judi- 
cious advertising. My story is that of 
many others: I expected the world to 
watch me without letting it know what 
I was doing. 

You remember I went West a few 
years ago. Well, while there I sang ata 
great many concerts, but when I re- 
turned to New York I found nearly 
everyone counted me out of the race, and 
thought I had given up singing. This 
opened my eyes, for I had a press book 
filled with glowing accounts, which, by 
some strange mental process I figured 
the world should know. To return to 
New York after success and find myself 
forgotten, or should I say, counted as a 
“has-been,” was a shock. What was the 
use of applause and press notices? 1 
felt they meant nothing. Had I not 
reached the place in my career where l 
could fill a theater in cities like Kansas 
City? I thought everyone should know 
of my success without being told. 1 
was, in short, “agin the government.” 

During my absence from New York 
I became convinced that we have songs 
written by American composers that are 
works of art. Not pretty tunes with silly 
words, such as we generally hear as 
American art, but songs that require 
study, words that have a message, to 
make it short, songs that improve with 
understanding and have a right to be 
heard in a dignified way. The idea of 
an American program presented itself. 
I decided to talk to a manager, and called 
on several of them. It was the old story: 
“It has never been done.” They were 
willing to present me in the old way, and 
offered to manage me, but said it would 
take too long to convince the public 
that American art was as I described 
it. So strong was my belief in the idea 
that I determined to try it on the public. 
I realized that at best an American 
singer who presents only foreign art is 
merely an imitation of the foreigner, 
and that musically to be an American in 
America is a curse. Then the power of 
a message came to me. Americans know 
good music when they hear it, they know 


little of their own music, and I have 
songs that are goods. Why not give 


them my message? 

Convinced that the idea was a good 
one, I sought for a means to let the 
world know. The American way was 
to advertise. Why not? It would take 
a half century to reach the public by 
following old methods. I remembered 
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my ovations at the concerts in the Middle 
West and that no one in the East knew 
of them. My idea was a good one, but 
it needed publicity. Publicity! That’s 
the word. I had something to sell, re- 
fined art of American creation, and I 
decided to bury my foolish traditions 
and advertise. 

I dreamed advertising, talked adver- 
tising, read it at my meals, included it 
in my prayers, and, like the “Charlie 
boy” who, wanting to be devilish, went 
into the smoking car and talked to the 
men, I broke from the stereotyped art 
circles and became acquainted with ad- 
vertising men. 

While I knew some serious singers 
would follow if I succeeded (and 1 
wanted them to) I also realized that a 
host of inferior singers would program 
American songs of the semi-popular va 
riety and call it American art. So, in 
presenting the idea I had to impress the 
public with the fact that my programs 
were songs of the worth-while kind, and 
this could only be done through adver- 
tising. 

I started about three years ago; the 
results of my advertising campaign have 
been amazing. I have refused over 
forty concerts this Spring—which rep- 
resents several thousand dollars—not be- 
cause I did not want the concerts, but 
because the fees offered were not prac- 
tical. Some could pay the price and 
thought anything American in music 
should be cheap; others wanted to pay 
the price but could not. I have had 
enough concerts, through advertising, to 
enable me to hold out for a fair fee, 
and, best of all; I have enough business 
booked for next season to enable me to 
increase my advertising. 

It seems strange that I had never even 
thought of having my own list of clubs, 
for I do not rely only on newspaper ad- 
vertising but circularize a live list of 
club officers who engage artists, and be- 
fore my campaign is over (which will be 
when I am out of music) they will all 
realize that my work is different, not 
because I say so, but from reports of 
others which are constantly sent to 
them. An ovation now does not lose its 
value when the concert is over. It is 
passed on through that wonderful 
medium—advertising. 

PERCY HEMUS. 


The Question of Vocal Resonance 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A most interesting page is your Open 
Forum, a veritable “clearing house” for 
the opinions of the musical profession. 

A. M. Parker’s statement that vocal 
resonance cannot be developed interests 
me, and I venture to offer some thoughts 
on the subject. 

If vocal resonance cannot be developed 
the student’s hopes are in vain, for in 
the matter of resonance many, yes, most, 
aspiring vocalists are sadly at fault. 
We are constantly urging our students 
to develop quality, etc., by allowing the 
resonance chambers their full freedom 
and full capacity. That these resonance 
chambers are limited in their dimensions 
is of course a fact; but so are all of the 
items of the vocal activities limited; the 
range of pitch, the volume of tone, the 
quality of tone, etc., each has its limita- 
tions and it is the task of the teacher 
to discover the causes which prevent the 
student realizing his “full powers,” 
gradually developing the range, volume 
and artistic quality (timbre) by remov- 
ing the interfering contractions and con- 
trolling by the will the proper psychic 
and physical eonditions. 

The undeveloped singer gives constant 
evidence of false resonance, due always 
to improper adjustment of the vocal 
mechanism. These wrong adjustments 
with their inartistic (false) results must 
be relieved. Through correct processes 
and a mental concept of pure tone, true 


conditions for tone making and for 
artistic reinforcement in the resonance 


chambers, are developed, or, using Mr. 
Parker’s thought, the vocal cords are 
free to vibrate and “the full use of reso- 
nance assured.” 

But there is another vital point: We 
not only develop the resonance cham- 
bers in their fullness (completeness) but 
we have need for development of a limit- 
less variety of qualities, all due to 
changes of infinitesimal degree, in the 
walls and inner contents of the oral 
cavities. Resonance in singing is more 
than volume or mere power; after the 
sound waves have been properly estab- 
lished at the vocal cords, what we call 
“tone” is “moulded” in a most miraculous 
way by active conditions within the walls 
of the throat, nose and mouth, making 
for tone quality (volume, breadth, bril- 
liancy, somberness, etc.) ; the vowel “tex- 


ture,” the consonantal “shape,” and, 
most delicate of all, the resonances, “ex- 


pressive quality.” Pitch and grades of 
power are established before the “tone” 
reaches the resonance chamber, by the 
breath impulse and the functional ad- 
justment of the vocal ligaments with the 
surrounding pitch-making tissue. 

It must be remembered also that re- 
inforcement is effective regardless of the 
“quality” of air waves entering the oral 
cavities, and therefore a badly estab 
lished “tone” (pushed, breathy, etc.) 
will be reinforced in its ill conditions by 
the resonance chambers, however so free 
they may be, and therefore we must not 
forget that the first consideration of the 
teacher with his il is a correct estab- 
lishment of to t the vocal cords, 
which means cv.vect control of the 
breathing forces, an item not exactly 
pertaining to our present discussion, 
though of prime importance. 

In the cultivation of vocal energies we 
may err by too great a development; 
thus, a “yawn” opens the throat and back 
spaces of the oral cavity so wide as to 
make a tone too sombre and quite hol 
low, giving evidence of stiffness; an alto- 
gether wrong condition. So, again we 
may focus a tone so far forward and 
contract the spaces of back and middle 
mouth so positively as to make a tiny 
white tone, thin and unmusical, though 
without extreme tension. Between these 
extreme conditions of resonance are the 
limitless varieties of “quality” which 
make for volume, brilliancy and _ rich- 
ness or fulness of tone, alongside of 
which are at work the still finer agencies 
of muscular tissue which make for indi- 
vidual quality of voice and for expres- 
sional (emotional) variety, while with- 
in all of this intricate mirac'e of mechan- 
ism are made, rightly or wrongly, stiffly 
or freely, violently or quietly, the vowels 
and consonants of intelligible speech. 

How can we say then, that any of 
these agencies of resonance cannot be 
developed? 

Resonance spaces can be enlarged or 
diminished to their limit, at the call of 
the will. Involuntarily or through mis- 
direction, these spaces are with the ma 
jority of singers improperly controlled, 
depriving the voice of its best conditions 
and results. It is the duty of the teacher 
to realize the defective conditions in his 
pupil’s vocal work and to indicate cor- 


rective processes and methods of de- 
velopment, inducing correct habits in 
singing. As the pupil’s mind and sen- 


sibilities are developed to artistic condi 
tions, so the various parts of the mechan- 
ism are developed in freedom, dimension, 
co-ordinating relationship and quick re 
sponse to the will. The most rational 
desire for the student is that he may 
realize a full development of his powers 
of resonance, the limitations of which 
vary with us all. A closing thought 
leads me to say that a great source of 
ill results in our vocal studios is the 
effort to over-develop tone. In the uni- 
versal desire for “bigness” of voice, the 
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examples of tone delivered by a dramatic 
soprano, or a rich-voiced baritone, are 
alluring; the youthful singer in striving 
for such quality soon injures or destroys 
his or her voice. 

We must learn in our vocal develop 
ment to respect the laws of personal 
limitation, and be glad to be “ourselves” 
in all of our artistic possibilities. 

Louis ARTHUR RUSSELL. 

Carnegie Hall, 

New York, June 1, 1915. 


Twenty Years Ago at the Metropolitan 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have been reminded by the account 
in MusicAL AMERICA of Mme. Kutscher- 
ra’s reception and denunciation as a Ger- 
man by Saint-Saéns, upon his arrival 
in this country, of having heard some 
years ago in New York Elsa Kutscherra, 
a German singer of Wagner opera. In 
notices of her return to America this 
season she was heralded as Mme. Elise 
Kutscherra and in one instance as being 
a Belgian. Thinking that I might have 
had some other singer in mind, I have 
hunted out a program of a performance 
of “Tannhauser” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House*in March, 1895, in which 
the role of Venus was announced to be 
sung by Fol. Elsa Kutscherra. Other 
principals in the cast were “Fol.” Jo- 


hanna Gadski, Max Alvary and Emil 
Fischer, with Walter Damrosch, con 
ductor. 

I remember this performance quite 
well and have sometimes wondered if 


it were not the one attended by Billy 
Baxter and his friends and so vividly 
described by him afterwards. Espe- 
cially happy was his reference to “Venus 
on a bum rock.” 

Though somewhat young at the time 
and unsophisticated as to grand opera 
(Wagner in particular), and being but 
a humble piano student and so, of course, 
not qualified to judge with authority of 
the singing, as were those of my com- 
pamions who haunted vocal studios, still 
I was moved to wonder if this could be 
one of the most fortunate presentations 
of this opera. For instance, in the mat- 
ter of the “bum rock”; when Venus and 


her grotto should have disappeared, 
leaving Tannhduser to find himself in 
the smiling valley outside, instead of 
the “dark change” and instant disap- 


pearance, one was surprised at plainly 
seeing Venus and her rock vanishing 
into the wings, being propelled thereto 
by means of a rope, the rest of the grotto 
gradually fading away and Tannhduser 
eventually appearing safe outside. 

I also remember marveling that the 
nine pilgrims (I counted them), by 
whom Tannhduser was personally con- 
ducted to Rome, should have individual 
ideas about the key in which their chorus 
was to be sung. That the golden-voiced 
Tannhduser should often sing “flat” also 
grieved me, but he, being beautiful to 
look upon, was easily forgiven. Not so 
the peregrinations of the “bum rock” 
or the singing of the nine pilgrims. 

Those were fine days for the young 
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people privileged to roost in the “family 
circle” and listen to the voices (all in 
their prime) of singers like Melba, Nor- 
dica, Eames, the de Reszkes, Tamagno, 
Maurel, Plancon and many more as 
famous. And the Sunday night con- 
certs were always conducted by the great 
Anton Seidl. 

One Sunday night they sang Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater,” the quartet he 
ing Nordica, Scalchi, Tamagno and 
Plancon, with the Metropolitan chorus 
and orchestra under Seidl. Tamagno 
had to sing the “Cujus Animam” twice 
and no one could ever forget his enor- 
mous high D flat. 

It is strange to think they are all 
gone—or is Scalchi living? 

For me no contralto had such ’cello- 
like low tones as Scalchi, nor could the 
scornful criticism of her “method” and 
various voices, by my superior “vocal” 
friends, ever diminish the thrill those 
low notes gave me. On the occasion of 
the oratorio concert just mentioned, a 
beautiful basket of flowers was handed 
up to Mme. Nordica who, smiling sweet- 
ly, as always, placed them between her 
chair and Mme. Scalchi’s, as if to share 
them with her. But the latter, frown- 
ing like a thunder cloud, picked up the 
basket and slammed it down so violently 
before Nordica that one expected to see 
the flowers fly in all directions. 

And who could forget Maurel’s Jago 
in “Otello,” or his Don Giovanni with 
Edouard de Reszke as Leporello, and 
with Nordica, Eames and de Lussan? 

But of all the beautiful voices the most 
wonderful was Melba’s, nor could her 
most automatic gesture detract from the 
effect produced by her singing. She, too, 
sometimes sang on Sunday nights “Se 
Saran Rose,” or the aria with flute ob- 
bligato from Handel’s “L’Allegro,” after 
which she would drag forth the blushing 
flautist to share in her applause. 

Is it any wonder that Americans 
brought up on such singing should now 
demand the best the world affords? 

With sincere best wishes. J.R. 

Mankato, Minn., May 26, 1915. 


Color-Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your editorial comments anent “Color- 
Music” in your issue of May 22, alluding 
to the somewhat disappointing Scriabine 
performance in New York of the “Poem 
of Fire” and the further quoted words 
of Cyril Scott, rather invite data lead- 
ing to a further exploitation of this 
most interesting subject. 

The writer has long had a belief in 
this, and from _ personal experience 
sensed this “color-sound relation” dur- 
ing her piano recital work, to a certain 
extent, though rather dismissing the 
matter from any mental analytical 
process, until a really rather remark- 
ablé occurrence last season (during a 
concert she was giving) startled by a 
coincidence, which would seem to answer 
in the affirmative your query, “Does each 
individual have his own special color re- 
action from a given musical work?” 

This is what happened, and it hap 
pened in this very practical money-mak- 
ing New York City: 

The concert hall was packed—at least 
1,200 auditors of the tensely receptive 
character which cause any artist to re- 
spond with their best. The pianist felt 
vibrant that night. Toward the end of 
the program came one number during 
which the writer had a curious sensation 
of being enveloped in a misty haze, 
which gradually changed from rose to 
blue, shimmering, till in soft violet color, 
no more could.the faces of the audience 
be seen, even the woodwork of the piano 
disappeared—all was as luminous sound, 
and soundful, exquisite color of a tint in- 
describable. 

After the concert, a man, well nigh 
incoherent from excitement, forced his 
way past the guardian of the green room, 
insisting that he must put a question to 
the artist. “Tell me why did I see that?” 
“See what?” the writer made rather 
alarmed reply. This was his answer: 





. 


“In one number—just one—that you 
played, suddenly a grey mist came be- 
fore my eyes. I could not see the plat- 
form. Then I could not see you—only 
color—colors and the heavenly sounds— 
pink, then blue, then violet tints, like 
soft clouds. And when the clapping 
ceased and you played it again, it hap- 
pened again. I waited for the next 
piece, but it never came again, those 
colors.” 

These are practically the exact words 
of this, a quite ordinary appearing indi- 
vidual, which made an indelible impres- 
sion upon the writer, who, without tell- 
ing the man of her own sensation, had 
him point out on the program the num- 
ber which had so strangely affected him, 
and which was the same during which 
the pianist had experienced like color 
effects. 

Whether the musical work has its own 
absolute colors, or the key tonality is 
where we must look, is a speculative and 
interesting point still in embryo. 

I send you this bit of actual data from 
the vividly personal experience of, 

Yours very sincerely, 
MARGARET ANDERTON. 
Carnegie Hall, 
New York, May 31, 1915. 





Montgomery, Ala., Claims Him 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I note in last week’s issue of your 
valuable paper where I (of Atlanta) 
was the guest at the Writers’ Club and 
the Psychological Society, while it should 
really say of Montgomery, Ala. Now, 
I am not ashamed to have my name con- 
nected with dear Atlanta and her grac- 
ious people, but really Montgomery 
claims me as her teacher and writer of 
lyrics all but one week of the year, when 
Atlanta entertains me as her own, with 
a great, big, splendid dose of opera by 
the most wonderfu! organization in the 
world, the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. This as a spring tonic. I would 
be very proud to be a citizen of Atlanta, 
the place where they do things, but the 
Capital City of Alabama still desires me 
as a citizen and teacher, although they 
dub me “that Son of a Yankee,” because 
I was born in Michigan. 

Thanking you just the same for your 
kindly notice, believe me. 

Yours sincerely and cordially, 
JOHN PrRocTOR MILLS. 


P. S.—It may please you to know the 
following tribute I heard paid to your 
paper while in Atlanta. At the hotel 
where I was stopping there was a young 
lady from Wrightsville, Ga. Not know- 
ing that I was acquainted with MUSICAL 
AMERICA she said: “Although I live in 
a small country town in Georgia, yet | 
keep in touch with the outside “musical 
world” and keep posted on all of the 
operas, singers and instrumentalists, so 
that none of them seem as strangers 
when they appear here in Atlanta.” So, 
with much pride, she said that MUSICAL 
AMERICA was the medium through which 
she gained her information, and that 
“Mephisto’s Musings” were just great. 
So I seconded the motion, and there was 
not a dissenting vote. Although she did 
not wish to see her name in print, but 
it is rather a pretty name, “Rowena 
Daley,” so guess we’d better tell it, for 
it’s too good to keep. 

Montgomery, Ala., June 1, 





1915. 





Management of the Fuller Sisters 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

We have just noticed in your issue of 
May 22 a letter from Maurice Fulcher 
of Chicago in which he states that the 
Fuller Sisters are not under our man- 
agement, but under his. Such a state- 
ment seems to infer misrepresentation 
on our part and we wish you would cor- 
rect same. We have never made any 
announcement that the Fuller Sisters are 
to be under our management for the 
coming season. We understand that we 
have booking rights, however, which is 
a far different thing, especially as Mr. 
Fuller writes in a letter, dated June 2. 
that no agency has the right to announce 


exclusive management for next season. 
We will appreciate your printing this 
to correct any misunderstandings which 
may have arisen. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. B. PonD LYCEUM BUREAU. 
(Signed) JAMES B. POND. 
New York, June 4, 1915. 





Opera in English 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I wish to thank Mephisto for making 
clear in your columns the matter in 
reference to the cruelly false charges 
that had been brought against me and 
which it has been established rested on 
a case of mistaken identity. I felt sure 
you would be interested not only in 
knowing the facts yourself but in dis- 
seminating them. 

In reading Mephisto’s “Musings” in 
the current issue I am much interested 
in the subject of singing in English, and 
quite understand why Mr. Gatti should 
find it easier to persuade Italians to 
sing in English than our own American 
singers. The Italians are accustomed to 
sing the operas of all schools in their 
own tongue in Italy, and would not de- 
mur at doing the same for us should it 
be required of them. The Italian libretti 
of German operas, for instance, are no 
worse than the English, and the same 
can be said of the French translations, 
but the Italian and French public insist 
on their own language in all their best 
theaters. Not out of consideration for 
the singers, but for their own personal 
desires. 

I do not blame American artists for 
preferring to sing in the original lan- 


guage of an opera. They have been 
brought up to it in their experience 
abroad and at the Metropolitan. But 
let the public demand, as they do abroad, 
opera in English for America, with the 
best singers of all nations, and it seems 
to me there would be no such excuses 
as are now offered by English-speaking 
artists. 


English is almost as vocal a language 
as Italian itself, and American artists 
who can sing Italian well enough to pass 
muster in Italy should sing English just 
as purely. And if the day ever comes 
when our leading opera house finds it 
necessary to give the same quality of 
performance in English as they now give 
in other languages, we can take our 
place along beside Italy, France and Ger 
many as a musical people. 


Let American composers of dramatic 
talent and experience be given all the 
encouragement they need, and through 
them, and them alone, will the vogue of 
English opera for Americans be estab- 
lished in every important city in 
America. Very truly yours, 

WALTER WHEATLEY. 

Lincoln, Neb., May 31, 1915. 





Using the Public Schools to Arouse an 
Interest in Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Am sending you programs of our re- 
cent May Festival, all home talent. It 
emphasizes the development and use of 
native ability. I am using the public 
schools to start things in this town. We 
have children of every nationality. 

You have no idea of how such a festi- 
val not only brings them together, but 
their parents as well. No one knows as 
we know who work with the children 
what a musical America it is going to be. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR SCHUCKAI, 
Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools. 
Branford, Conn., May 28, 1915. 
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WALT WHITMAN’S VISION OF AMERICA SINGING 








The Poet as Prophet of His 
Country's Future Greatness in 
the Art of Music—His Call for 
“A Higher Strain Than Any 
Yet’"—"‘New Rhythmus’” 
Needed to Convey America’s 
Mighty Message 


By AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE 


ORE than half a century before Mr. 
Freund was in the high tide of his 
splendid campaign in behalf of American 
musie the glorious future of this music 
was foretold by Walt Whitman. This 
clear-visioned bard and seer, whom a 
noted English critic has styled “the only 
absolutely first-rate authentic product of 
American literature,” cherished = an 
abiding faith in the future magnificent 
intellectual and spiritual output of his 
beloved, resourceful native land. 

To musicians his confidence in the 
worth of the music America would one 
day produce is peculiarly interesting. 
Amid the larger conditions, larger oppor- 
tunities, of this New World, there must 
inevitably appear, he was convinced, per- 
sons capable of formulating in musical 
speech, as well as in words, out of “the 

. ’’ 
peerless grandeur of the modern the 
great message of the new Need, the new 
Hope, clamoring for utterance. This 
coming music, he believed, would be the 
noblest the world had ever known, and 
it would arise in the Middle West, where, 

1: ° ‘ M4 Tictac ” 
according to his “Democratic Vistas, 
“in a few years the dominion heart of 
America will be.”’ Elsewhere he wonders 
“if the people of this continental inland 
West know how much of first-class art 
they have in these prairies—how original 
and all their own.” Constant reference 
to this abiding faith of his may be found 
throughout his writings—prose and 
verse—and he spoke of it frequently to 
his friends. To the writer of this sketch 
he expressed himself very fully on the 
subject, and with an ardent enthusiasm 
that could not fail to awaken a response 
in the breast of a sympathetic listener. 

With prophetic vision he looked ahead, 
through long, boundless vistas, and all 
that the mind’s eye saw and the mind’s 
ear heard was to him absolute Truth. 
He “heard America singing,” heard the 
“varied carols’ of mechanics and out- 
door laborers, the “delicious singing” of 
the mother, or young wife or maiden at 
work, each singing what belonged to him 


or her and to none else, “singing with 
open mouths their strong melodious 
songs.” He sang of “poets to come! 


orators, singers, musicians to come! a 
new brood, native, athletic, continental, 
greater than before known,” and _ told 
of seeing “the mother with her equal 
brood,” the “varied chain of different 
States, yet one identity only,” in her 
own musicians, singers, artists, unborn 


’ 


yet, but certain.’ 
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Walt Whitman 


In his “Song of the Exposition,” fore- 
telling larger calm halls to house the 
products of nature, art and science, he 
declares that “one stately house shall be 
the music house,” and uplifts his voice 
for “prouder’ songs, with stronger 
themes” and “vaster than all the old.” 
His “Song of the Redwood Tree,’ which 
he calls “: 


“ 


a California song, a prophecy 
and indirection, a thought impalpable to 
breathe as air,” tells how as he listened 
to the “murmuring, fateful, giant voice of 
a mighty dying tree in the redwood forest 
dense,” with the chorus of wood spirits 
that “came from their haunts of a thou- 
sand years to join the refrain,” he saw 
“the genius of the modern, child of the 
real and ideal clearing the ground for 
broad humanity, the true American, heir 
of the past so grand to build a grander 
future.” 


In this grander future music was to 
play a very big role. “By Blue On- 
tario’s Shore” there accosted him “a 


” 


Phantom, gigantic, superb,” bidding him 
“chant the poem that comes from the 
soul of America,” the “carol of victory,” 
the “song of the throes of Democracy.” 
Inner content equally profound, Whit- 
man demands for music, and he means 
both musicians and poets when he calls 
for “bards to corroborate” this “land of 
lands,” bards “for the great idea, the 
idea of perfect and free individuals.” 
Again he says: “He masters whose spirit 
inasters; in the need of song's, philos- 
ophy, an appropriate native grand opera, 
shiperaft, any craft. he or she is greatest 
who contributes the greatest original 
practical example.” 
Listening alert, he declares inhi 

“Mystic Trumpeter,” he caught the note: 
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of “some strange musician hovering un- 
seen in the air” and “vibrating capricious 
tunes, now pouring, whirling like a 
tempest round him; now low, subdued; 
now in the distance lost.” He bids the 
bodiless one draw near, crying: “Haply 
in thee resounds some dead composer, 
haply thy pensive life was filled with 
aspirations high, unformed — ideals.” 
Feeling that he himself was the instru- 
ment on which the trumpeter played, he 
calls for “a higher strain than any yet,” 
calls for “hymns to the universal God 
from universal man—all joy.” With 
these hymns ‘a reborn race appears—a 
perfect world. War, sorrow, suffering 
gone—the rank earth purged—nothing 
but joy left.” 


Treasures of All Lands Ours 


It is often said that a foundation of 
legendary lore and folk-music is essential 
to the creation of characteristic litera- 
ture of music. Walt Whitman reminds 
us that the treasures of all lands are ours 
by right. He bids “the ship of Democ- 


racy” sail its best, for its freight is of 


value. “Earth’s résumé entire floats on 
thy keel, O ship,” he exclaims, “is 
steadied by thy spars, with thee Time 
voyages in trust.” The immortal bards 
of the past, he tells us, have done their 
work and passed to other spheres, “a 
work remains, the work of surpassing 
all they have done. As America has so 
vast a message for the world, a message 
of living import, our bards will insensibly 
find new forms suited to it. Ages, prece- 
dents, have long been accumulating un- 
directed materials,” he says; “America 
brings builders, and brings its 
styles.” 

selieving firmly in the man and the 
woman behind the art, he asserts un- 
hesitatingly: “Produce great persons, the 
rest follows.” He longs to have us profit 
by all that has gone before us. “After 
all,” he cries, “not to create only, or 
found only, but to bring perhaps from 
afar what is already founded, to give it 
our own identity, average, limitless, free, 
to fill the torpid bulk with vital religious 
fire, to obey as well as command, to fol- 
low more than to lead, these are the 
lessons of our New World; while how 
little the New, after all, how much the 
Old, Old World.” Of one thing he wa 
assured—however much we may hold to 
all that is valuable in the past, a wholly 
“new rhythmus” is needed to fit the 
mighty utterances from the soul of 
America. 

Nature’s Inspiration 

A rich inspiration, he considered, was 
afforded our bards by our wonderful 
majestic Nature. There were strong in- 
fluences, he felt, in the “proud music of 
the storm, blast that careers so free, 
whistling across the prairies, strong hum 
of the forest tree-tops—wind of the 
mountains, personified dim shapes 


OW ly’ 


hidden orchestras, serenades of phantoms 
with instruments alert, blending with 
Nature’s rhythmus all the tongues of 
nations; chords ieft as by vast com- 
posers—choruses, undertone of rivers, 
roar of pouring cataracts, trooping 
tumultuous” and seizing the comprehend- 
ing listener. All the voices of Nature 
were to him inspiring, infinitely varied 
as they are—the notes of many birds, 
the rushing of mighty wings, the loud 
swelling, perpetual hum of insects, the 
whistling winds, the music of the large, 
imperious waves, and countless sounds, 
too many to enumerate. 

Columbus, in Whitman’s' wonderful 
“Prayer of Columbus,” heard “anthems 
in new tongues” saluting him as he ap- 
proached the shores of the New World. 
In these anthems Walt Whitman himself 
believed devoutly, as he has made clear 
to us: Toward the end of his life, in his 
“Backward Glances,” he wrote: “My con- 
viction is just as strong to-day as ever 
than the crowning growth of the United 
States is to be spiritual and heroic.” 
Again, in the same writing, are found 
the words: “No land or people or cir- 
cumstances ever existed so needing a 
race of singers and poets differing from 
all others, and rigidly their own, as the 
land and people and circumstances of 
our United States need such singé@rs and 
poets to-day, and for the future.” He 
ends with the oft reiterated statement: 
“The strongest and sweetest songs yet 
remain to be sung.” 


Applause for Chattanooga Violinist 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 31.—The 
Chattanooga Music Club entertained on 
May 18 with a concert given by Edith 
Ham, violinist, assisted by Malcolm May- 
nier, pianist. Miss Ham is a Chatta 
nooga girl who has spent many years 
abroad studying under Sevcik and Auer. 
Her sound technique was especially 
noticeable in the G Minor Concerto of 
Bruch and her lighter numbers were 
played in a highly pleasing manner. She 


received an ovation and gave several 
encores. Mr. Maynier played several 
numbers by Grieg and Chopin §artis- 
tically and also responded to several 


encores. 


Unique Musical Program for Masons 

AUSTIN, TEX., June 2. Jertram T. 
Wheatley, organist at the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral of this city, arranged a unique 
musical program for use in Masonic 
work. Contrary to custom this program 
was not hastily thrown together but care 
fully designed to bring out certain fea 
tures of the ceremonies. The music for 
the seventeenth degree was a_ special 
organ composition composed by Mr. 
Wheatley. The other numbers were from 
the works of the great masters. 
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Prizes Awarded at Musical Art’s 
Annual Commencement—Big 
Graduating Class 


The commencement exercises of the 
Institute of Musical Art, New York, took 
place at AZolian Hall on Thursday even- 
ing June 38. The musical program was 
performed by the students before an 
audience which completely filled the hall. 
Frank Damrosch, director of the insti- 
tute, addressed the graduates and an- 
nounced that the faculty prize of $150 
for the season 1914-15 had been award- 
ed to Maude Elizabeth Hurst and for the 


coming season, 1915-16, to Charles Gil- 
dersleeve Vardell. The Morris Loeb 
Memorial Prize, consisting of $1,000, 


which may be used either for a year in 
Europe or for the furtherance of the 
recipient’s musical career in this coun- 
try, was divided between Elias Breeskin 
and Sascha Jacobsen, both pupils of 
Franz Kneisel, and in the opinion of the 
director and faculty equally entitled to 
recognition. 

There were thirty-two graduates in 
the department of piano, three in organ, 
five in violin, five in singing, six in pub 
lic school music, five in the military band 
department, one final diploma in the 
course for composition, eight in analytic 
theory, six graduates received the teach- 
er’s diploma in piano, two in violin, and 






FINAL EXERCISES OF DAMROSCH INSTITUTE! 


the artist’s diploma was awarded to two 
piano students, two violin students and 
one singing student. The musical pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Major, ‘“‘Lenore,’’ Raff, by 
Institute. Ballade in F 
Rabinowitz. Concerto 
in D Minor for Two Violins, Bach, Elias 
Breeskin and Sascha Jacobsen. “Au bord 
d’une source,” Liszt, Arnold Newton. ‘Meine 
Rose,’ Schumann, ‘‘Wiegenlied,” Reger, ‘Les 
Papillins,’”’ Chausson, ‘‘When I bring to you 
colored toys,” Hazel H. Penniman. Con- 
certo in [) Minor, first movement, Rubinstein, 
Milton Suskind. Hebrew Melodies (Byron), 
Kruch, “O weep for those,’ “She walks in 
Senuty,”’ “On Jordan’s Banks,” chorus and 
orchestra of the Institute. ltude de Concert 


Symphony in I 
the orchestra of the 
Minor, Chopin, Clara 


in IX Minor, Liszt, Nocturne in GC Minor, Op. 
18, No. 1, Chopin, and Etude in C Sharp 
Minor, Op. 10, No. 4, Chopin, Maude kk. Hurst. 
Hungarian Rhapsody in F Minor, Liszt, or- 
chestra of the Institute. 

The graduates for 1915 were as 
follows: 

Department of Piano—Nina Bourstin, 
Sarah Elizabeth Bowen, Elizabeth Brooks, 


Lucile 
Kraness 
Howard 


Marjorie 
Florence 
Fornoni, 


Clark, Ethel Frances Edgars, 
Frickert, Zelinda Victoria 
Harold Hanson, Margaret 


Loretta Hart, Mary Cecilia Hendrick, Olga 
Iemilia Ippensen, Janet Ivins, Albertina Hen- 
rietta Kirches, Margery Mary MacDon- 
ald, Vere Elise MacNeal, Miriam Vianna 


Mathews. Ellen Victoria Nelson, Arnold New- 


ton, Bertha Elizabeth Olson, Samuel Wuincy, 
Kvelyn Rademacher, Samuel Rakity, Ethel 
Louise Richardson, Anna Schlossberg, Flor- 
ence Solomon, Milton Suskind, Claire 
Svecenski, May Isabel Taylor, Gladys Ger- 
trude Thompson, Florence Irwin Tracy, 
Charles Gildersleeve Vardell, and Jacques 


Leon Wolfe. 
Department of 

Richard Frank 

beth Talmadge. 


Organ—Corinna Chase, 
Donovan, and Fanny Eliza- 
Department of Violin 


Hugh Aitkin, Marguerite Frances Copeman, 
Julius Hoffmann, Hope Knight Mathews, and 
Meyer Falk Millman. Department of Singing 


-Antonia Griffin, Dorothy Bird Hofflin, Ber- 


tha Westervelt Large, Grace Leavenworth 
Wheeler, and Grace Gertrude Williamson. 
Department of Public School Music——Ger- 
trude Louise Atmore, Alice Whitney Brock- 
ett, Freda Margaret Kellar, Jennie May 
Oakley, Marion Thompson, and Margaret 
Palmer Vail. Military Band Department 


Fred §S. Jenkins, 
James Elton Sim- 
Webel. Recipients 
Cosmopolitan Course, 


Charles Eldridge, 
fred Blackburn Rogers, 
mons and Hermann Otto 
of Certificates in the 
George Anson Wedge. Recipients of Certifi- 
cates in the Analytic Theory Course—Marion 
Camp Bacon, Elvira Freedman Benson, Cath- 
arine Browning, Lavina Mary Colyer, Doro- 
thy Cooper. Helene Corzilius, Roderick Du 
gan, and Elsie Todd. 

Post Graduates, 
Department of 


James 


1915: Artists’ Course 

Piano—Maude Klizabeth 
Hurst, Clara Rabinowitz. Department of 
Violin Elias Breeskin and Sascha Jacobsen. 
Department of Singing—Hazel Houghton 
Penniman. Teachers’ Course, Department of 
Viano—tElsie Maia Douglass, Wilhelmine 


Charlotte Kllsberg, Helen Elizabeth Halsey, 
Maude Elizabeth Hurst, Josephine Madlin, 
and Clara Rabinowitz Department of Vio- 
lin—Conrad Christopher Held and Robert 


Jerome Toedt. 


Covers the Entire Musical World 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

Your valued magazine keeps one con- 
versant with musical affairs over the en- 
tire world. 

This is my second year as a subscriber 
and I would not want to be without your 
weekly visit. 

May success crown your efforts in pav- 
ing the way for standardization of the 
requirements for teaching and emanci- 


pation from foreign musical traditions. 
MYRTLE BERRYMAN MINTON. 
Hamilton, Ohio, June 1, 1915. 


DUDLEY BUCK’S CLASSES 





Summer Session Extends from June 1 to 
Middle of August 


The Summer class of Dudley Buck, the 
AXolian Hall teacher of singing, began 
on June 1 and will continue until the 
middle of August. As in the past, Mr. 
Buck’s class will be composed of teachers 
from all parts of the United States. 
Most of his regular pupils will continue 
their lessons during the Summer. 

Prominent among the pupils of Dudley 
Buck who are appearing before the pub 
lic are Marie Morrisey, contralto solo 
ist at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York; Edgar Schofield, 
bass-baritone soloist at St. Bartholo 
mew’s Church, New York, and Katherine 
Galloway, soprano, all of whom are ap 
pearing with success in the concert field. 

Edith S. Bennett, soprano, also a pupil 
of Mr. Buck, has just been engaged as 
soloist at the Washington Avenue Bap 
tist Church, eideiniadan 


No Italian Opers ho Germany 
A New York Herald dispatch of June 
1 from Berlin, via Amsterdam and Lon 
don, says that Emperor William ha 
ruled that no works of living Italian com 
posers may be performed in German the 
aters during the war. 


Groups of songs my Wilfrid Sanderson, 
Albert, Mack, Bruno Huhn and Oley 
Speaks were heard at a concert given by 
the latter composer at the Waldorf-As 
toria, New York, on May 27. 
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TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil of Harold Bauer 

ae 
661 Chelsea 


LILLIAN ABEL 


Teacher of Piano at Graham School, 
Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York. Tel. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Special Summer Session June 21 to July 30. 
80th season begins Sept. 29. 


212 West S 59th Street, New York City 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 





308 West 56th Street, New York 
“BEL CANTO” in all its Branches 
Fall Term begins October Ist 
Send 12c. for Booklet: “My Vocal Method.’ 


Teacher of Piano 





Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


and Voice 
Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


EMANUEL BALABAN 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
2065 Ryer Ave., Bronx, N. Y. ( Tel. 742 Fordham. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 


Condensed Summer 
Course for Pianists and 


teachers. (June and July) 
Scientific and artistic Teehnie. Co-ordinated study of Far-train- 
ing, Analysis, Interpretation, Memoriz- 


Sight- on | 
Ing, etc. 


AIC : BERNE PIANOFORTE 
ALEXANDER INSTRUCTION 
(For Six Seasons Pupil of Rafael Joseffy.) 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., Room 26, Fridays. 
847 Broad St., Newark, Mone lays to Thursdays. 
Vocal Instrictio#? 


FREDERIC 0, BLAUVELT riSox 


Victor Maurel Method Recital 
Stage issn 115 Park Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


FLORENCE BJORNSTADE =s—itws 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Theory and History of Music, 80 W. 
York City. Tel. 8799 Riverside. 


EINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 





> 


Concert 





Classes in_ 
94th St., New 


WALTER L, BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing, 
1915 President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, 1913 Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 
Mrs HE NR Y SMOCK Miss SUSAN 8S 
Positive DICE Expert Coach 
Breath Control, ing, Diction & 
Perfect An or TT " Repe rtoire in 
Placing. VOCAL STUDIOS all languages 
57 West 58th St... NEW YORK 
Pouch Gi: alle ry, B klyt n., Tues. and Fri. 








GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 


By appointment only 


JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
FRENCH DICTION For SINGERS 
114 W. 72nd Street, New York 
EMMA HOWE 


FABRI COLLEGIUM HOWE 


248 WEST 72d STREET 
Telephone Columbus 1894 
PIANO, VIOLIN, LANGUAGES 


FABRI 


VOICE, 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 
817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Cancert and Instruction. 
cialist in French and German diction 
72nd St., New York. Tel. 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadw ay, _New Y ork. _ 


ROSS DAVID voiIce BUILDING 


49 West 8sth St. Tel. Conn. 
New York ns 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS 


Address, 106 West 90th Street, 
Telephone, 3552 


Haensel & Jones, 


Spe- 
148 W. 


2625 Columbus. 











SOPRANO 
New York. 
River. 


Met. Aeolian Hall. 


WILLIAM J, FALK 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
\ddress, 292 W. 92d Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 
JESSIE G. FENNER 
Mezzo-Soprano— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 
M. E. FLORIQ 3 reacner or stncINc 
A Grand Opera Tenor, of La Seala, Milan 
SPECIALIST OF SCIENTIFIC TONE PLACING 
and Art of Bel Canto Pupils trained for opera, 
concert and church. 177 West S8th St., N. Y. 





HAR RY GILB ERT ACCOMPANIST 


415 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone 3037 Columbus. 


SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 








5978 Alder Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Conductor of New York 

H, R, HUMPHRIES Banks’ Glee Club. 

Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 


ART OF SINGING. 


Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, and Oratorio. 


Schuyler Arms, 307 West 98th St., New York. 
HAROLD HURLBUT ... TENOR 
Campanar! Exponent 
Teaches this summer. 
For appointments, telephone Riverside 4164. 
STUDIO: 824 Carnegie Hall, N. 





MINNA KAUFMANN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 


HOLLY, Secretary. Stud.o, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY ici" ©* 


Met 


hods 








8 years’ leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 

Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 
Freneh Accompanist with Frances Alda, 
Edmond Clément, Nellie Melba, Jean de Reszké, 
Jacques Thibaud, etc. 

COACHING 

Studio: 114 W. 72d St.. New York City 

CON TRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 


Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. 


WASSILI LEPS — 


New York 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
Willow Grove, Summer 1914. Other engagements 
booking. Address The Powe Iton, Philadelphia. 


ISIDOR LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


153 West 76th St. 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


FLORENCE E, H. MARVIN 


New York Studio: 
weber rs day Studio: 
Refers by permission to Dr, Holbri 


New York 


TE AC HE R 
OF SINGING 
133 East 34th Street 

75 Willow Street 

ok Curtis and Riccardo Martin 


ANNE McDONOUGH TIE CHOR NL. UNION 


ILADELPHIA 











A Sight Singing Method OF c See il Classes, 75c. 
1706 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
COACH ACCOMPANIS1 
226 W. 129th St., New York 
‘Lel. 4870 Morningside 





FRANCIS MOORE praNist 


On Tour with Maud Powell 





701 W. 179th St., New York. Tel. Audubon 3910 
MRS. LAURA E, MORRILL 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
tte Rabe Ri rtsincein Antler 
MRS, WM, S NELSON SINGING °F 
14 E. 43d St., N iY. Tuesdays, Fridays and Wed. 
Mornings Mo avs and Thursdays, 29 Chelsea 


Plac “East Orange, N. J. 


Musical Director 


CARLO NICOSIA Borer, 
at the Hammerstein 





and 

Century Opera Houses. Coaching for Opera _ in 

French, Italian and English. Address 5 W. 65th 
St., near Central Park West, New York. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Wed and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 

Mail A Ad« lress: 11 Morgan Ave., ‘Norwalk, Conn, 

PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

Managing Directors: D. Hendrik Ezerman, H. 
van den Beemt, W. LeRoy Fraim., 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 


ANNA WARE POOLE; 


‘‘Love In a Look,’ song for Soprano or Tenor, 
Oyuma-Loga March, an oriental intermezzo for the 
piune. These pieces can be ordered from Denton, 
Cottier and Daniels. Buffalo, N , 


A\NOFORTE 


IRVIN F., RANDOLPH INSTRUCTION 





Studios: Newark, N. |] New York 
Address: 19 Columbia hd Newark, N. J. 
PIANIST 


WILLIAM REDDICK 


ACCOM PANIST 


Now on Tour with Alice Nielsen. 

lotel W ellington, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York 

LOUISE RING Instruction in Singing. Tone 
fuilding, interpretation, reper- 

toire. Lyric diction in French, German, E1 glish, 

Italian. Special courses for restoring injured 

voices. Circulars on application. 

Studio, 53 East 34th St., New York Tel. 2229 Williamsburg 


CARL M. ROEDER tractier or piano 


Studio; 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone; 1350 Columbus 
423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
940 W. Melrose 


Residence: 
Phone: 


All branches of voice production for the singing or 


speaking artist 
Street, New York 


257 


17 West 86th 


MR. and MRS, EDMUND SEVERN 
VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 _West. 56th St. _ Phone Circle 44! 


Tel. 5910 Schuyler 





GEORGE E, SHEA or paris 


Summer Course in Singing. Opera Gesture, Per 
fect French. ‘Physiology of Voice’ sent upo! 
roquent. Iiome Studio, 410 Riverside ae. 


LUDWIG SCHMITT-FABRI 


CONDUCTOR AND VOICE SPECIALIST. 


1414 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 16 S 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City. 
ACCOMPANIST 


G. HOWARD SCOTT * una coacit 


260 West 57th Street - New Yor! 


Telephcne: Circle 2680. 


MARY PATTERSON SHELTON 


PIANIST—ACCOM PANIST 


111 Montague St., B’klyn. Tel. Main 237 party M 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Trinity Parish House, 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER connuctor 





Toledo, O 


Address, 


The Choral Society of Philadelphia 
The Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia 
VOICE. 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia 


PIANO HARMONY 


ARTHUR TREGINA instrumentation 
105 Eighth Street, S. E. WA SHINGTON, 0, . 


Phone Lincoln 3636 





VAN YORX, THEO, TENOR 
STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YOr! 
3701 Greeley 
The Van Yorx Studios will remain open 1} 


Summer. 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St., New York 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TENOR and TEACHER 


litan Opera 0 ise, 1425 Broadway, 
peoepnene , Bryant 1274. 





Metrop. N. Y 


EDWIN WIGKENHOEFER viounsisr 


INSTRUCTOR Von Ende School of Music 
STUDIOS: 847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
32 Cottage St., South Orange, N, iP 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Broadway. Tel 9 5 





1425 Bryant 5554 
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SONGS THE SOLDIERS SING 
BRIGHTEN LIFE IN TRENCHES 





—_—_—_—_—_—— 


EMINISCENCES of Memorial Day 

have brought a realization of the 

fact that music has been a great con- 

solatory force with soldiers in the field, 

whether it be in our own Civil War or 

in the present European 
conflict. 

Of all the American 
songs, probably none have 
lived as long and been as % 
popular as those that were it 
sung by the soldiers dur- 
ing the Civil War, remarks 
the Philadelphia North 
American. Most of them 
have been regarded as 
real patriotic melodies, 
and have been taught to 
the rising generations in 
the classrooms. 

There is nothing touches 
an old veteran’s heart so 
quickly as an old war 
song, for it brings back 
memories of the brighter 
side of the conflict. No 
reunion of Civil War sol- 
diers is compiete without 
the songs of a half cen- 
tury ago, and be it of the 
blue or gray, the songs of 
both sides have been sung 
with equal ardor and the 
of fellowship. 

According to the veterans a favorite 


most genuine 


time for singing was at the campfires 
and the camp jollifications, but often- 
times songs were indulged in while on 


the march and even during actual batile. 
The following, taken from an old sol- 
dier’s diary, shows the effect a song often 
had on the boys: 

“As nothing could be gained in our 
remaining in the woods, our brigade 
gradually fell back to our original posi- 
tion near Todd’s Tavern, fighting con- 
tinually as we retired. Before dark we 
had settled down behind such temporary 
breastworks of brush and rails as we 
could hastily collect in the edge of the 
woods, while the enemy took position in 


the woods in our front, an open space 
of meadow intervening of about twenty- 


five rods across. We could painly under 


stand the words ‘of the Confederate 
officers to their men in making their dis- 
positions. When both sides had settled 


quietly down in their places one of our 
bands struck up a national air. Music 
never before sounded so sweet. Perfect 
quiet reigned, and when the last strains 
had died away in the distance there 
arose a responsive air from a Confed- 
erate band in the opposite woods. 


“Cheers arose from our line as they 
truck ‘Dixie.’ But when our band fol- 
owed with ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ every 
voice was hushed. The eyes of brave 


men moistened as they were carried back 
in memory to the scenes of their child- 
hood, and when the last notes of the 
oft music floated, like sweet incense on 
the air, but a few moments before laden 
with the missiles of death and the chee 
f the victorious and the groans of the 
wounded, cheers went up from the sym- 
pathetic hearts that told plainly of the 
existence of warm and _—_ susceptible 


\v 


\\ 


A 





natures beneath the rough exteriors. It 
Was an occasion long to be remembered.” 
Strikingly similar in spirit was an oc- 
casion in the present war, described by 
an Englishman, thus: 
“A week ago at Armentiéres an officer 


" LWA Y f 
“/ 


told me that the Germans threw into the 


British trenches a_ splendid cake of 
chocolate with a note tied to it which 
read: 

“*We purpose having a concert to- 
night, as it is our captain’s birthday, 
and we cordially invite you to attend 


provided you will give us your word of 
honor as guests that you agree to cease 


all hostilities between 7:30 and 8:30. If 
you will honor us with your company, 
please write back saying so, and wrap 


the note around all the tobacco you can 
Spare, as we haven’t got a pipeful left. 
We shall return it to-morrow. When you 
see us light the candles for footlights 
on the edge of our trench at 7:30 sharp 
you can safely put your heads above 
your trenches, and we shall do the same, 


and begin the concert.’ 

“Word was passed up and down the 
long trenches of both sides to avoid acci- 
dents. The invitation was accepted in 
tobacco, the long row of footlights was 
lit to time, and on the minute a double 
quartet of war-whiskered heads shot up 
above the trench like Christy Minstrels 
in a row and sang. 


“Our men applauded like the rattle of 
machine guns loaded blank. Before the 
concert finished one big voice yelled over 


to us: ‘Blease come mit us into der 
chorus.’ One of our boys, before we 
could stop him, shouted back, ‘We’d 
rather die than sing German,’ and the 
big voice came back, ‘It would kill us if 
you did.’ ‘Die Wacht am Rhein,’ splen- 


didly sung, closed the truce. 
“One by one the battlefield 
went out, and as heavy 
hiding the sentinel stars two long rows 
of human beings, built in God’s own 
image, sank with moistened eyes into the 
living graves where men kill men.” 


footlights 
clouds began 
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IN CONCERT & RECITAL 


Address Inquiries to 
172 West 79th Street New York 


"Phone Schuyler 7280 


GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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Day of the American Musician at Hand 
[Plerre V. R. Key in New York World] 


Within the next ten years the United 
States will rise to a pronounced height 
in music. New York City today is the vir- 
tual music center of the world, and more 
and more apparent becomes the evi- 
dence that the greatest European ar- 
tists are never so well received in their 
own lands as after a favorable indorse- 
ment by the New York public and _ the 
music critics. Not to succeed in New 
York puts in the path of the musician 
—interpreter as well as composer—an 
obstacle in the way of outside success 
greater than may be casually inferred. 
And within the next ten years will to- 
tally vanish the long held suspicion that 
because the music or musician chances 
to be of American origin they cannot 
be quite equal to the imported product. 
Europe still has musical advantages that 
seem peculiarly productive, but the day 
of the American musician is not far off. 
His greatest opportunities are steadily 
drawing nearer, and he is preparing 
himself adequately to meet them. 





Frances Ingram’s Next Concert Tour 


Opening her coming concert tour on 
October 5, Frances Ingram, the contraito, 
will sing continuously throughout the 
East and South until December 7. After 
the holidays Miss Ingram’s time will be 
divided between opera (for which she is 
engaged for special appearances) and 
concert. Miss Ingram recently sang 
with emphatic success in Detroit and 
Cadillac, Mich., at the annual May Fes- 
tival. She has been re-engaged for De- 
troit by James E. Devoe, and five other 
Michigan cities will be represented on 
Miss Ingram’s itinerary. The Autumn 
tour will open in Ohio and will extend 
to the Atlantic Coast, and thence south, 
returning via Birmingham, Nashville 
and Louisville. 


How Not to Listen to Music 
{From the Detroit ‘“‘Saturday Night’’] 
Some in the audience spent the entire 

time of the symphony in reading the 
program book. Inasmuch trained 
musicians like Dr. Muck, Damrosch, 
Stock and hosts of others say that it 1s 
absolutely impossible to read and listen 


as 


to music at the same time, that any 
such attempt is absurdly futile, as the 
attention can be fixed upon only one 
thing at a time, the question is—how 


many of these heard a note of the music? 
Some of these expressed an opinion on 
the symphony afterwards. You’ can 
easily surmise what it was, and just 
how valuable. The program book is 
not intended to be read during music, 
but either before or after. There is no 
ready guide through a musical com 
position, like an automobile hand book 
of roads. 


Musicians’ Club of Newark Holds Its 


First Annual Election 
NEWARK, N. J., May The Musi 
cians’ Club held its first annual meeting 
and election of officers in the studios of 
Alexander Berne Saturday evening. The 
membership now exceeds 100 and is com 


~2Q 


posed of prominent local musicians. The 
following officers were elected: T. W. 
Allen, president; Katherine Eymaiin, 





vice-president; Frank C. Mindnich, treas- 
urer: Herbert Sachs-Hirsch, recording 
secretary, and Mildred §S. Allen, corre 
sponding secretary. G. A. K. 
Gets More Interesting Each Issue 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find check for another year’s 
subscription. It seems to me the maga- 
zine is getting more interesting each 
issue. Yours truly, 
J. D. NIGH. 
Chicago, May 31, 1915. 
JULES 
Violinist 
Management Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, New York 
(. Hollander Fall Perse Rey 
resentative, 96 Fifth Avenu 
New Yorl 


MARCH 





THEIR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


and Mrs. Ziegfeld Celebrate Occa- 
sion in Chicago 

CHICAGO, May 31.—Dr. and Mrs. 
Florenz Ziegfeld celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary on May 17 at their 
home, No. 1448 West Madison street, the 
house which they have occupied for more 
than forty years. Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., 
came from New York, and Mrs. Willis 
E. Buhl, the daughter, from Detroit fo: 
the anniversary, and Carl and W. K., 
the other sons, and their families, made 
up a dinner party. 

In the evening many of the prominent 
members of the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College, of which Dr. Ziegfeld is 
the founder and of which he has been for 
nearly fifty years the president, came to 
extend their felicitations and also to pre- 
sent him with a bouquet of roses hung 
heavy with gold pieces. M. R. 


Dr. 


Tallarico to Represent American Pianis- 
tic Art in Los Angeles 
Winning the 
American-trained 


contest for 
last October 
numerous successful 


national 
pianists 
was the prelude of 


appearances by Pasquale Tallarico, who 
has been chosen as_ representative of 
American pianistic art at the Los An- 


geles convention of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs on June 29. He 
will play a program containing the “So- 
nata Tragica” and A Minor Concerto of 
MacDowell and other works by that mas- 
ter and other American composers. Mr. 
Tallarico is an ardent believer in the 
great possibilities this, his chosen coun 
try, has to offer serious students and re 
fused enticing offers some years ago to 
go abroad for so-called “finishing 
touches.” The booking for Mr. Talla 
rico’s transcontinental tour next season 
is feing made by his elder brother, Gio 
vanni Tallarico, of Wilton, N. H. 
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HAT Claude Debussy would find 
time at this stage of his career to 
edit familiar compositions would hardly 
have been supposed a year ago. Yet the 
was has wrought many changes and the 
distinguished French composer has 
doubtless found it difficult in these 
troublous times to gather inspiration. 
And so he has set himself the task of 
editing Chopin’s Waltzes* for his pub 
lishers, A. Durand et Fils. 

The volume of the great Pole’s salon 
essays in triple time appears from the 
Durand press, the first new publication 
from this house to reach the offices of 
MuSICAL AMERICA since the war began. 
M. Debussy has acquitted himself with 
no little credit in the matter of editing 
the lovely waltzes, though there will be 
many who will take exception to his 
fingering. In this respect, his work 
seems to the writer neither effective nor 
novel, introducing a personal touch which 
other pianists will hardly desire to ac- 
cept. The edition is excellently printed, 
in the characteristic manner of this dis- 
tinguished French firm. 

+ * * 
DOLPH M. FOERSTER, the Pitts- 
burgh composer, has done an ex- 
ceedingly worthy work in his “Trio- 
Serenade,” Op. 61, for piano, violin and 
violoncello, issued by Carl Fischer, New 
York.?+ 

The list of trios, which are not too 
difficult, is short and this work is there- 
fore very welcome. It is in three move- 
ments, Tempo rubato, Andante sostenuto 
and Allegro Molto. There is a Brahms- 
ian feeling in the opening of the first 
movement, which is finely managed. 
Melodically the work is rich and _ its 
spontaneous feeling should make it pop- 
ular. Mr. Foerster’s development of his 
themes shows mastery and his writing 
for the instruments is that of one who 
knows. Especial reference must be made 
to the last movement, in which the 
themes are very vital and quite up to 
the standard set by the other movements. 
This is a rare circumstance in works in 
several movements, and it may be re- 
garded as something of a triumph for 
Mr. Foerster to have had good live 
themes left when he came to his final sec- 
tion. The work is not too difficult and yet 


*VALSES. For the Viano. By Frédéric 
(Chopin. Idited by Claude Debussy. Pub- 
lished by A. Durand et Fils, Paris. l’rice, 
Two Francs Net. 

;“TRIO-SERENADE.”” For Piano, Violin and 
Violoncello. 3v Adolph M. Foerster, Op. 61 
Published by Carl Fischer, New York. Price, 
$2.00. 
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is written so that it will sound brilliant 
when well played. : 
ok 5S 

HE house of C. C. Birchard & Co., 

Boston,{ which has done such splen- 
did work in bringing out music for pub- 
lic schools, now issues editions of Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser” and Bizet’s ‘“Car- 
men” intended for use in the schools. 
The plan, according to the preface, is 
“to use the most singable melodies of the 
opera, to have a_ predominance of 
chorus numbers, to have the story told 
completely.” 

The “Tannhauser” edition has been 
prepared by B. R. Sharon and Sybil 
Paget, the former the text, the latter 
the music. Such numbers as “Eliza- 
beth’s Prayer,” the “Song of the Pil- 
grims,” the “Shepherd’s Song,” are in- 
cluded and the piano part is so written 
that it is very playable. In “Carmen,” 
Sybil Paget has prepared the lyrics, 
David Stevens has made the acting ver- 
sion and written the dialogue, while 
Bertha Remick, the Boston composer, has 
arranged the music. In this arrange- 
ment there is a tendency to obviate the 
need of solo singers. Thus many of the 
most popular solo numbers in the opera 
appear here for chorus. The keys are 
changed when necessary. 

Just what artistic value these revisions 
possess, it is outside the province of the 
present writer to discuss. It would seem, 
however, that if the music of fine operas 
like “Carmen” and “Tannhauser” can 
be made familiar to school children in 
this way, the good resulting therefrom 
justifies any arrangements, and especial- 
ly such as are made with the skill evi- 
dent in these which the house of Bir- 
chard advances. 

A new cantata from the press of the 
same house is Harvey B. Gaul’s “Spring 
Rapture,” to a text by Nelle Richmond 
Eberhart, who has done such excellent 
work in the past with Charles Wakefield 
Cadman. It is an admirable work, writ 
ten for treble voices and can be sung 
equally well. by female or by children’s 
unchanged voices. Mr. Gaul’s music is 
melodious and musicianly and the work 
possesses features which ought to make 
it popular. It is dedicated to Will Ear- 
hart, director of music in the public 
schools of Pittsburgh. 


IR EDWARD ELGAR’S tribute to 
King Albert of Belgium, a_ piece 
called “Carillon,” which first appeared 
in “King Albert’s Book,” is now issued 
by Elkin & Co., Ltd., London,§ in an 
arrangement for organ by Hugh Blair. 
The composition is built on a carillon 
ground bass which runs through the 
piece in passacaglia style. It is a fine 
work and, in spite of being a piece d’oc- 
casion, is worthy of the great English 
composer. 

New Elkin piano issues include Cyril 
Scott’s admirable “Ode Heroique,” Edgar 
Barratt’s well-written ‘“Cloches” and 
Cecil Baumer’s charming “Two Minia- 
ture Waltzes.” Cyril Scott’s early “Two 
Alpine Sketches,” originally written for 
piano solo, are published in piano duet 
form, while his “Vesperale,” also orig- 
inal for piano solo, is advanced in an 
attractive arrangement for violin solo 


t“TANNHAUSER.” Opera by Richard Wag 
ner, Arranged by Svbil Paget “CARMEN.” 
Opera by Georges Bizet. Arranged by Bertha 
Remick. “SPRING RAPTURE.” Cantata for 
Treble Voices. By Harvey B. Gaul Pub 
lished by C. C. Birchard & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

§ “CARILLON.” By Sir EKdwarad Elgar, Op 
75 Arranged for the Organ by Hugh Blair 
Price 75 cents. “ODE HEROIQUE.’ For the 
Piano By Cyril Scott “CLOCHES.” Kor 
the Piano. By Edgar Barratt. “Two MINIA- 
rURE WaALTZES.”’ For the Piano. By Cecil 
Baumer. “Two ALPINE SKETCHES.” By 
Cyril Scott. Arranged = for Piano Four 
Hands by Richard Langer. ““VESPERALE.”’ 
By Cyril Scott. Arranged for the Violin with 
Piano Accompaniment by Richard Lange. 
l’rice, 60 cents each Published by Elkin & 
Co., Ltd., London G. Ricordi & Co., New 
York 
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with piano accompaniment. Richard 
Lange has done these _ transcriptions 
with taste and judgment. 
:* 2 * 

A? HUR EDWARD STAHL- 

SCHMIDT, widely known as a 
singing teacher in New York and also 
as the composer of several worthy 
songs, has written an anthem for mixed 
voices, called “America Dear Home- 
land.”’|| It is dedicated “To the American 
Legion and the Legion of Peace-loving 
Americans.” Mr. Stahlschmidt has writ- 
ten both words and music and has suc- 
ceeded creditably in both cases. The 
music is natural, spontaneous and sin- 
cere and can boast of being a tune which 
anybody can sing. 

*k * x 

¢sTINHE MAGIC WHEEL” is the name 

of a new opera in two acts by 
Jessie L. Gaynor and F. F. Beale, which 
the John Church Company issues in its 
Spring publications.{ The book and 
lyrics are by Alice C. D. Riley, who has 
collaborated with Mrs. Gaynor in some 
of her most successful works. 

The music of this opera, which might 
better be called operetta, is melodious 
and agreeable without rising to any 
especial eloquence. There are good solo 
numbers and some effective choruses and, 
with a good production, it should be pop 
ular among amateur clubs and in acad- 
emies, 

Q* interest to violin teachers and 

students will be “The Three R’s,” 
a music primer for the violin student by 
Elizabeth Fyffe.** The popular three 
r’s, “reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic,” 
have their counterpart in music. This 
work is well planned, simple, yet 
thorough. There are’ exercises’. in 
rhythm, in bowing and with accompani- 
ment of a second violin, obviously in- 
tended to be played by the teacher. Miss 
I'yffe has followed the plan of placing 
words of little poems under the violin 
part in many instances, a practice which 
has been found worth while, as it stimu- 
lates the interest and imagination of 
the pupil. 

The work is altogether admirable and 
should be used by progressive teachers 
in their work with beginners. There is 
a dedication to Felix Winternitz, a promi- 
nent Boston violin pedagogue. 

BOOK of scales called “A System of 

One Octave Scale Studies for the 
Violin,” by Clarence Cameron White, is 
issued by C. W. Thompson & Co., Bos- 
ton.*** Mr. White has taken the trouble 
to write out the major and minor scales 
in one octave, as designated in the title 
of the work. Various bow studies are 
suggested and there are also various ex- 
ercises derived from the pure scales. 

For young violinists, the book will 
have some value, though it is question- 


“AMERICA DEAR HOMELAND.” Chorus for 
Mixed Voices with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Arthur Edward Stahlischmidt. Published 
by the Composer, New York. 

‘THe Magic WHEEL.”’ Opera in Two Acts 
jv Jessie L. Gaynor and F. F. Beale Pub 
lished by the John Church Company, Cin- 
cinnati, New York and London. Price, $1.50 

**°Tire THREE R’s.”” A Music Primer for 
the Violin Student. By Mlizabeth Evffe 
Published by G. Schirmer, New York and 
London. Price, $1.25 net. 

**#*°°A SySTEM OF ONE OCTAVE SCALE 
Srupies” for the violin. By Clarence Cam- 
eron White. Published by C. W. Thompson 
& Co., Boston. Price, 75 cents. 


able whether it is necessary for a teacher 
to have the scales all written down for 
his pupils. It has often proved excel- 
lent mental training to have the pupil 
memorize the scales, as they are taken 
up under the direction of his instructor. 





Asbury Park Organ Dedicated 


At the dedication of the new organ at 
St. Paul’s Church, Asbury Park, N. J., 
on Friday evening, June 4, George War- 
ren Reardon, the New York baritone, 
assisted Mrs. Bruce Keator, organist. 
Mrs. Keator played an excellent pro 
gram in a praiseworthy manner and Mr. 
Reardon delivered Handel’s “Hear Me 
Ye Winds” and a group of songs by 
Buck, Huhn and Kramer in a manner 
that won him the unanimous approval of 
his hearers. 





Good Wishes 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed please find check for anothe: 
year’s subscription to your most valu 
able paper. All good wishes to you. 
Very truly yours, 
LENORA F. KLOSTERMAN. 
St. Paul, Minn., May 26, 1915. 





A 
FLORENCE 
HARDEMAN 
NOTICE 


Lewiston (Me.) Evening 
Journal, Mar. 3, 1915 


Miss Hardeman plays 
with vigor and breadth of 
tone that is entirely mascu- 
line. In appearance, how- 
ever, she is very feminine 
just aslipof a girl, one would 
say, with such a friendly lit- 
tle smile and unassuming 
little manner. She is entire- 
ly without affectation and 
stage mannerisms, and her 
very evident pleasure in the 
enjoyment of her listeners 
gives additional charm to 
her work. She is a player of 
temperament, as well as of 
technical skill and finish 
and her selections showed 
great versatility. 
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Changed Attitude Toward the Art in Our Institutions of Higher 
Education— David Bispham Recalls the Time When He 
Was Forbidden to Play His Zither at College—the Same 
College That Afterwards Conferred Upon Him the Degree 


By DAVID BISPHAM 


{From ‘“‘The Haverfordian’’] VA 








N the spring of 1914 I was on my con- 
I cert tour on the Pacific Coast. I was 
singing in vaudeville, and received a 
letter from President Sharpless of 
Haverford College, saying that the 
Board of Managers had decided to con- 
fer upon me the Honorary Degree of 
LL.D.—Doctor of Laws. To say that I 
was surprised does not convey in any 
adequate manner an idea of the state 
of my feelings. That I, a descendant of 
two of the original Quaker families who 
had founded Philadelphia, the grandson 
of one of the founders of Haverford 
College—I, a grand opera singer, a con- 
cert singer, and a vaudeville artist; I, 
whose life had been so unusual in regard 
to its public activities, should find my- 
self being honored by my former com- 
panions and by the friends of my par- 
ents,by being made a Doctor of Laws by 
the College which, of almost all those in 
America, has upheld religion and schol- 
arship at the expense of art and music, 
was indeed astounding. 

Had anything happened to me, or was 
it that something had happened to 
Haverford? Nothing had happened to 
me except the daily, monthly, yearly, 
continual application of a mind that 
could do nothing else to musical and 
histrionic pursuits. Therefore, some- 
thing must have happened to Haverford. 
The rising generation, and those of the 
former generation who still remain upon 
its governing board, had lived to see the 
time, not contemplated by the founders 
of our Alma Mater, when music and the 
drama and those who occupy themselves 
therewith had become recognized factors 
in the daily life of the community. No 
longer are they to be looked upon as 
wicked, or at least idle pastimes, but as 
educators—educators as much as a 
school is an educator—and therefore 
the musician and the actor may be looked 
upon as educators. Hence it was, I sup- 
pose, that I was given a place among 
educators, and I am proud to have been 
considered worthy of the distinguished 
honor which our College has conferred 


upon me. 
I replied to President Sharpless’s let- 
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| somber halls. 
| was discouraged when raising itself into 


| the Pennsylvania 


EVA MYLOTT 


JOHN THOMPSON 


ter in that spirit, and suggested that at 
Commencement in June I would like to 
say a few words to the audience, and 
that, if there were no objection, I would 


ee 

David Bispham, Whose Service in the 
Art of Music Was Recognized Last 
Year in the Conferring of the Degree 
of Doctor of Laws by His “Alma 
Mater,” Haverford College 





also sing. There was no objection. In- 
deed, with the courtesy which is always 
his, President Sharpless both wrote and 
at Commencement said to the audience in 
introducing me that he would leave en- 
tirely to my own judgment the sub- 
stance of my remarks. 

As I sat upon the platform on that 
warm Summer day, June 12, 1914, robed 
academically, capped and hooded, I felt 
a great sense of responsibility. As 
Friends of old would have said, “It was 
borne in upon me” that I had a message 
to deliver to those present, and I hoped 
to be able to acquit myself manfully of 
my duty. I cannot recall the words I 
used, but I remember the gist of my re- 
marks was something like this: 


The Forbidden Zither 


I alluded to the time when, in the 
Autumn of 1872, and during the sub- 
sequent four years of my residence at 
Haverford, I was forbidden by the Board 
of Directors to retain at the college my 
zither. No guitar, banjo, or other in- 
strument of music, no pipe, tabor, harp, 
psaltery, or instrument of ten strings 
was permitted to resound through the 
Even the human voice 


choral song. I was obliged to betake 
myself, zither in hand, to the retirement 
of a room at the Haverford station on 
Railroad, where the 


ticket seller’s wife offered me sanctuary 
and an asylum where I might practice 
my beloved art in such seclusion as might 
be obtained between the passage of 
rumbling trains. But presently there 
came a change over the spirit of the 
dreams of those who guided the destinies 
of Haverford. Before my graduation 
the beginnings of a glee club and of a 
clandestine dramatic association became 
manifest. It has been said that my in- 
fluence set these movements going; it 
may be true, I was not aware of it. But 
I am happy indeed to find that now 
music is encouraged, and to know that 
in the “Cap and Bells” even the drama 
is lifting up its head in your midst. 

I would suggest that, as time goes on, 
music and the drama be not encouraged 
only for the sake of pastime. That, as 
a matter of fact, is what our Quaker 
forefathers objected to. Let them be 
studied with intention, for music is an 
inherent quality in human nature and 
therefore should not be left to run wild; 
but, as with any other valuable growth 
or quality, it should be cultivated. It 
and its history should be studied by all 
who feel so inclined, as a matter of 
common information, if for no other rea- 
son, just as literature, mathematics, 
science and art are studied. In this con- 
nection I am reminded of a story that 
is told upon myself. When I was in the 
business house of my uncle, David Scull, 
along in the early ’80’s, I was heard hum- 
ming to myself as I walked by two men in 
the street. Years afterward, when I was 
singing in grand opera, the younger of 
the two told me that, as I passed, the 
elder,—a_ very plain Friend,—looking 
after me, said, “Does thee see that young 
man? Well, I tell thee he’ll never come 
to any good, because he’s always fooling 
around after music!” I agree with the 
aged Friend in so far as fooling around 
with anything is concerned. No one 
should “fool around” with so pure and 
beautiful a thing as music; on the con- 
trary, according to my belief, it should 
be included among the elective subjects 
in all schools and colleges, for every nor- 
mal human being is “moved by concourse 
of sweet sounds.” Everyone has a voice, 
a musical instrument, in his throat which 
should be trained in speech as well as in 
song from early childhood. It is not 
necessary to purchase, at great expense, 
instruments of music for every individ- 
ual, but the instrument which nature 
has given should be cultivated, for from 
it may be obtained great solace through 
life. I do not advocate that all persons 
should go far into musical study, for it 
is exacting, and only those especially 
gifted should be encouraged to bring 
their talents before the public. But 
music should pervade every home, for it 
has been sung by poets and by prophets 
as an alleviator of grief, the bringer of 
joy, a solace for the waking hours of toil, 
twin sister to the balm of sleep. 


I desire to call to the attention of 
everyone, particularly the members of 
the Society of Friends, and other relig- 
ious bodies who discountenance, or at 
least do not encourage greatly, the prac- 
tice of music, the fact that the Bible in 
speaking of Heaven constantly refers to 
music; and whether there is any “other 
world,” “future life,’ “world to come.” 
or not, we can make the future that is 
to come in this world, a heaven through 
harmony, and largely by means of music 
and song. 


Dignity of the Profession 


I also call to the attention of any who 
may still have a lingering doubt as to the 
dignity of music and the drama as pro- 
fessions, and who feel that ministers of 
the Gospel are more entitled to honor 
than are workers in other fields, that, as I 
ended by saying on last Commencement 
Day, there are many unworthy preachers 
in the pulpit and many noble men and 
women upon the stage. We must no 
longer think that any line of endeavor is 
in itself “common or unclean.” That 
great sheet that the Apostle saw in his 
vision being let down by the four cor- 
ners is filled, not only with food for the 
body, but with opportunities for the 
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mind, and to us in these days is afforded 
the priceless gift of an enlarged vision. 
Let us then regard life in its fullest 
scope and do away with all narrowness 
of spirit and of outlook. The world that 
is to come, the life of the future, is full 
of possibilities; men and women are en- 
tering upon a new era which I seem to 
recognize as the longed-for millennium. 
And now is the time to prepare in all 
joyfulness to meet and enter into the 
joy of our Lord. 


After having spoken, I sang that noble 
emanation of the genius of Schubert, 
“Die Allmacht,’—Omnipotence, thus de- 
siring in song to glorify God. My con- 
tribution to the exercises of the day 
ended by singing the Prologue to the 
opera “Pagliacci,” in which man upon 
the stage, that is the actor, is shown to 
men in the world about him as being, 
beneath his assumed disguises, at heart 
just as all men are, “a man for a’ that.” 

And herein lies the whole point of 
what I would have people understand; 
that as individuals we must do and nobly 
do what God has given us to do; that 
there is nothing wrong about any oc- 
cupation in itself, but that it rests with 
the individual to make his work good or 
bad, to make himself a shining example, 
and ennoble, by his attitude toward it, 
everything that he may lay his hand to. 
As saith the poet— 


“Who sweeps a room as by God’s law 
Makes that and the action fine.”’ 


“Musical America” Stands First 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
When it comes to musical magazines, 


periodicals and journals devoted to the 
interest of music, let it be known that 


MusIcAL AMERICA stands first in fair- 
ness and squareness, both in point of 
news and unprejudiced criticism. Suc- 


cess to you! 
SAMUEL 'THORSTENBERG, 
Director Jamestown Conservatory 
of Music. 


Jamestown, N. Y., May 31, 1915. 





‘Miss Craft is a remarkable artist. 
Her voice is fresh with the freshness 
of a child’s voice.”’ 


Felix Borowski in Chicago 
Herald, March 23, 1915. 
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-KUTSCHERRA 


The distinguished dramatic 
Soprano at her first New 
York Recital— 














The New York Herald says: 


She has a fine interpretative sense and 
her yoice was pleasing to hear. 

The Evening Telegram says: 

Intelligence and skill were manifest ia 
the singing of Mme. Elise Kutscherra, 
dramatic soprano, in the Claridge Hotel 
yesterday afternoon in an eclectic pro- 
gram. 


Mme. Kutscherra has opened an oper- 
atic school in the Hotel Claridge, New 
York. Mme. Kutscherra, after a bril- 
liant career in the leading opera houses 
of Europe, is prepared to teach singers 
in all phases of the vocal art, including 
tone placement, interpretation and oper- 
atic routine and répertoire. 
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44th St. and Broadway 
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Butte Progressively Spreads 
Musical Growth In Montana 








City’s Symphony Ends First Season Successfully under Con- 
ductor Johnston’s Guidance—State University Glee Club 
in Serious Program—Introducing Music in Schools 








Butte, Mont., May 28.—Affairs mu- 
sical have been many in Butte during 
these last weeks. The first Symphony 
season closed in triumph with its fourth 
subscription concert, and a program that 
might well have been a credit to a much 
larger, older organization. R. Vincent 
Johnston, the conductor, came in for a 
large portion of the credit for the suc- 
cessful season, which he so generously 
attributed to the members of the or- 
chestra in a neat little speech just be- 
fore the closing number. 

The program opened with Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony, given with true feel- 
ing by the orchestra. The attacks were 
excellent throughout and the phrasing 
and shading excellent. 

The soloist of the afternoon was 
Hazel Yanow, of Kansas City, whose 
sweet soprano voice won its way to the 
hearts of her audience in her spirited 
delivery of “Elsa’s Dream,” from 
“Lohengrin,” with Edith Welling at the 
piano in a beautiful sympathetic accom- 
paniment. For her second number Miss 
Yarnow gave Mascheroni’s “For All 
Eternity,” to the accompaniment of the 
orchestra. 

The second group of orchestral num- 
bers included a beautiful bit from Berg- 
mein’s “Carnaval Venetien,” and the aria 
from the F Sharp Minor sonata of 
Schumann, very smoothly given. The 
Dvorak Humoresque was played with re- 
markably good ensemble and expression, 
as was the Ballet Music from Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

The Glee Club of the University of 
Montana, at Missoula, visited Butte with 
a single concert of real musical merit. 
Its director, Deloss Smith, the head of 


the music department, gave evidence of 
his efficiency in the work of the club. 
As baritone soloist, Mr. Smith gave a 
good account of himself, disclosing a 
mellow voice of much power, and giving 
a good interpretation of all his songs. 
Of these, perhaps the best were Bullard’s 
“Sword of Ferrara” and Damrosch’s 
“Danny Deever” with the Glee Club. 


Cecil Burleigh as Soloist 


Cecil Burleigh, the violinist, was also 
given a hearty reception also in Musin’s 
Mazurka de Concert and in the group 
of short pieces of his own composition. 
Mrs. Smith provided most attractive ac- 
companiments to the entire program. 

An effort has been made to introduce 
a little music study into the hizh school, 
which lacks a regular music course. 
Miss Spafford, one of the faculty, has 
arranged a series of talks by high school 
students on different composers, with il- 
lustrations of their music, given at the 
weekly assembly by other students or 
local musicians. Thus, interesting pro- 
grams have been given on Mozart, Beeth- 
oven, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin and 
others. R. Vincent Johnston gave two 
interesting lectures to the students on 
“The Beginnings of Music” and “The 
Orchestra and Its Instruments.” 

On Saturday afternoon before the last 
orchestra concert Edith Welling held a 
class lesson in her studio for a large 
number of her pupils, who attended the 
concert. For them she analyzed the 
Symphony. 

Altogether, the cause of music in Butte 
has gained a great impetus here this 
season, and we are hoping another year 
will find Butte well up in the ranks of 
all those who are campaigning for music 
all over America to-day. M. E. W. 





ORCHESTRATED BY AMERICAN 


A Discovery that Saved Performance of 
Hubay’s “Carmen” Fantasy 


That an American musician had a hand 
in the production of Hubay’s “Carmen” 
fantasy, for violin and orchestra, will 
hardly have been surmised by the music- 
lovers of Indianapolis who gave such a 
welcome to Helen Ware there recently 
when she appeared as soloist with the 
Indianapolis Symphony. It appears that 
the orchestral accompaniment to the 
Hubay work exists only in manuscript 
form, and is in the possession of the pub- 
lishers in Europe. 

Present conditions abroad have made 
it impossible to import the score and 
parts and the number was about to be 
removed from the program when Miss 
Ware learned from A. Walter Kramer, 
of MusIcAL AMERICA, that William A. 
Tinsley, an American composer, of Wat- 
erbury, Conn., had some years ago scored 
the orchestral accompaniment for a viol- 
inist who required it. Mr. Tinsley was 
communicated with and sent Miss Ware 
the orchestral partitur, which proved to 
be exceedingly effective, made with real 
skill and no little imagination. 


Speaking as one who had been absent 
from London for twenty years Isadore 
de Lara, according to the London Daily 
Chronicle, expressed himself as amazed 
at the remarkable improvement in Brit- 
ish musicians. Their power of expres- 
sion was to-day far more intense, and 
they had developed a nervous force and 
a dramatic sensibility unknown twenty 
years ago. But they had not yet learned 
to look into their own souls for inspira- 
tion because, in Mr. de Lara’s opinion, 
they had too often come under the in- 
fluence, in early youth, of the German 
school. The speaker urged the young 
men of to-day to turn to their own folk- 
lore, and build thereon works that would 
express the national feeling. 


More than 2,000 persons heard the 
last of the song recitals of the choir of 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, York, 
Pa., Edgar A. Frey, director. The solo- 
ist was Mrs. Walter B. Gilbert. 


The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
recently gave a program at Ontario, 
Cal., which spoke well for the orchestra 
and the community which secured it for 
the concert. 


WINS TEXAS SONG PRIZE 


New Yorker’s “Bluebonnet” Receives 


Dallas Club’s Award 


DALLAS, TEX., May 26.—The Wednes- 
day Morning Choral Club contest for the 
best composition of a song on the Texas 
flower, “Bluebonnet,” has closed, with 
the prize awarded to George S. Bryan of 
New York, who will receive a prize of 
$100. The music was written by Irene 
Berge. The poem follows in part: 


“BLUEBONNET” 


The cornflower takes the 
And gives it back again 
In florets of a flawless blue 
Thick-strewn along the plain: 
O’er uplands wide they spring to view 
And fringe the fields of grain. 
Chorus 
Bluebonnet, bluebonnet, 
Rich blessings upon it! 
Texas, our Texas—God's 
you! 


heaven’s own hue 


And blessings on 


The following officers were elected by 
the club for the ensuing season: 


Mrs. Julian Wells, president: Mrs. R. H. 
McDill, vice-president; Mrs. Margaret Ed- 
wards Scott, second vice-president: Mrs. 
Leslie M. Sparrow, secretary; Mrs. Canfield, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Alice Bedell, 
treasurer; Mrs. Phil Schmidt, librarian; 
Mary Williams, assistant librarian: Mrs. 
Wolfenstein, press representative ; Mrs. 


Mamie Folsom Wynne, director. 
The Music Study Club has adjourned 


for the season after the election of the 
following officers: 


Mrs. Frank Blankenship, president: Mrs. 
Stephen J. Hay, vice-president: Marie Ever- 
man, secretary; Mrs. Elbert Dunlap, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Russel V. Rogers, parliamenta- 
rian; Mrs. W. G. Achenbach, librarian; 
Mmes. J. A. Jahn, Will Lawther and Martha 
Rhea Little, program committee 

E. D. B. 


Classes It With Her Daily Bread! 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


To say that I am an admirer of 
Musical AMERICA expresses but faintly 
my appreciation of your valuable paper. 
Without exaggeration I may say that in 
my musical work I class it with my 
“daily bread.” , 

It has been my pleasure, in my weekly 
column, to refer several times to the mag- 
nificent and powerful uplift you have 
given to music and musicians in this 
country. 

I wish you continued success and good 
health to “the Grand Old Man of Musical 
America.” Respectfully, 

RUTH M. GARRISON. 

New Orleans, La., June 1, 1915. 
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“CHOCOLATE SOLDIER” IN 
AN EFFECTIVE REVIVAL 


Dorothy Maynard Acclaimed as “Na- 
dina” in Van den Berg-Conger 
Production of Operetta 





Bringing to a hearing again what 
must be considered the finest light opera 
of the last decade, the Van den Berg- 
Conger Opera Company sang Oscar 
Straus’s “Chocolate Soldier” on Monday 
evening, June 7, in its series of perform- 
ances at the Standard Theater, New 
York. 

In the prima donna part of Nadina 
appeared the young American soprano, 
Dorothy Maynard. Miss Maynard’s 


transformation from an extremely clever 
dancer to one of the most efficient so- 
pranos on the light opera stage has been 
accomplished within hardly a year’s time. 
She sang this music, music that is far 
more taxing than that of the average 
light opera, with distinction. Her voice, 
though not over large, carries splendidly 
and there are few voices on the operetta 
stage to-day that are so well placed. She 
was encored after each of her solos and 
was presented with numerous bouquets. 
Her acting was delightful and natural. 
It might be added that Miss Maynard had 
never seen this score until the preceding 
Tuesday and learned it in less than a 
week’s time. In one of the boxes sat her 
teacher, Helene Maigille, who is respon- 
sible for Miss Maynard’s success as a 
singer, as she has worked with her since 
last Summer uninterruptedly. 

Carrie Reynolds did the part of 
Mascha with spirit, Charles H. Bowers 
was good as Lieut. Bummerli, Arthur 
Cunningham, long a favorite with the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company, 
made a hit in the part of Col. Popoff, and 
John R. Phillips was an effective Major 
Spiridoff. A word is due Louis Cassa- 
vant for his fine personation of the Bul- 
garian Captain Massakroff. As for the 
music, it is as fresh to-day as when it 
was first heard here; its melodies are 
numerous and they are real. The or- 
chestra, though weak in strings, is one 
that under the baton of a conductor more 
skilled in holding things together than 
Leo Braun, would be admirable. 

. A. W. K. 
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MME. MELVILLE REMAINS HERE 


War Causes Noted Pianist to Abandon 
Her Summer Trip Abroad 





One of the artists who will remain in 
America this Summer, owing to the un- 
certainty of getting back here to fill con- 
cert engagements next season in case she 
went to Europe, is Mme. Marguerite Mel- 





Mme. Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, 


Noted Pianist 


ville-Liszniewska, the pianist. She came 
over about the middle of last season and 
played a number of times during the 
latter part of the Winter and Spring. 

















Mme. Melville’s Children Playing Red 
Cross Nurse and Wounded Soldier in 
Vienna 


She has an extensive tour already booked 
for next season. 

Mme. Melville is an American who has 
made her home for several years in 
Vienna, where she was married to Mr. 
Liszneiwska. When she came to Amer- 
ica Mme. Melville left not only her 
husband but two beautiful children in 
Vienna. Their home is located near one 
of the Red Cross hospitals and the effect 
of seeing the wounded brought in day 
after day is shown in an interesting 
manner in the picture used with this 
article. Mme. Melville’s little ones are 
seen in the act of playing Red Cross, a 
grim commentary on the war’s influeace 
on the child mind. 





SCHOOL ORCHESTRA HEARD 





Youthful Grand Rapids Players Exhibit 
Uncommon Skill 


GRAND RaAPips, MICH., May 29.—Last 
Thursday the orchestra season in Graud 
Rapids public schools.was closed with a 
program given in the afternoon and 
evening by the Central High Schooi Or- 
chestra, under the most efficient leader- 
ship of J. W. Beattie. 

There are eight grade school orches- 
tras which average ten players, the in- 
struments including violins, ’cellos, clari- 
nets, cornets, trombones, pianos and 
drums. They meet once a week for 
practice and the players of wind instru- 
ments receive free instruction on their 
instruments. They play with surprising 
smoothness. 

The Central High School Orchestra 
numbers fifty-five players and is a com 
plete symphony organization. The wood- 
wind and brass sections are exception- 
ally fine and make it possible to attempt 
things not ordinarily played by amateurs. 
No time is spent on trivial music. 


E. H. 
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ALABAMA OVATION TO NIELSEN 





Montgomery Shows Southern Hospital- 
ity to Daughter of the South 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 29.—Alice 
Nielsen made a conquest of the local 
public in her recent appearance here. 
The women of the Y. W. C. A. had 
decorated the stage of the Chautauqua 
tent with flowers until the scene was 
transformed into a bower fit for any 
queen of song. Miss Nielsen was truly 
this queen, for never has any singer 
been received with such an ovation by 
an audience in this city. Interest was 
heightened by the fact that she is a 


Southern woman. Her splendid pro- 
gram follows: 

“Down in the Forest,’’ Ronald; ‘Will o’ 
the Wisp,’’ Spross; “The Day is Done,” 
Spross; “A Burst of Melody,” Seiler; ‘Die 
Lorelei,’’ Liszt; “Si Mes Vers Avaient des 
Ailes,” Hahn; ‘“‘Love’s Old Sweet Song,’ 
Molloy; ‘‘Love Has Wings,” Rogers; “Year’s 
at the Spring,” Beach; ‘‘Vergebliche Stind- 
chen,” Brahms; ‘Vissi d’arte,’ Puccini, and 
many encores. 


Miss Nielsen’s singing was altogether 
pleasing and artistic at all times. Her 
singing of the Spross “Will o’ the Wisp” 
was marked by its finesse. It was never 
so well sung in this city. William Red- 
dick was a most artistic accompanist and 
was highly appreciated by one of the 
largest audiences that have ever attended 
a recital in this city. Karel Havlicek is 
a most effective violinist. Miss Nielsen 
received the greatest appreciation of 
any singer that has appeared in recital 
here. J. P. M. 


CONCERT AIDS SUFFRAGE 





Rochester Artists Join in Program to 
Raise Campaign Funds 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 5.—On Thurs- 
day morning at the Genessee Valley 
Club, a concert was given under the 
auspices of the local Woman Suffrage 
Association for the benefit of the com- 
ing political campaign in November. The 
artists were David Hochstein, violinist; 
Leila Livingston Morse, soprano, and 
John Adams Warner, accompanist. Mr. 
Hochstein, of whom Rochester is justly 
becoming proud, displayed his usual 
beauty of tone and brilliancy of execu- 
tion. Miss Morse’s warm and sym- 
pathetic voice was heard in a group of 
Strauss and Brahms songs which were 
delivered with much finish and interpre- 
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ability. The second group of 
modern composers was delightfully 
chosen. Considering her personal charm, 
her musicianship and good voice produc- 
tion, Miss Morse is an artist whom one 
would wish to hear oftener. 

At a business meeting of the Tuesday 
Musicale on June 1 at the home of the 
new president, Mrs. S. L. Ettenheimer, 
plans for the coming year were discussed 
and a report was read by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Casterton, superintendent of music in 
the public schools, on the extension work 
done by the club during the past year. 
M. E. W. 


tative 


FESTIVAL AT KINGSTON, N. Y. . 





“Creation” Crowning Performance of 
Three Fine Concerts 


KINGSTON, N. Y., June 3.—This city’s 
recent music festival easily outshone any 
of its predecessors. George H. Muller, 
conductor and president of the Kingston 
Symphony Society, labored arduously for 
success and to him should be accorded 
a great deal of praise. The perform- 
ance of Haydn’s “Creation” brought 
three of the finest oratorio artists which 
this city’s music-lovers have yet heard. 
These were Edith Chapman Goold, so- 
prano; Benjamin E. Berry, tenor, and 
Townsend H. Fellows, baritone. The 
recitative, aria and ensemble work was 
highly admirable. Mr. Coke-Jephcott 
conducted with rare skill. 

Although the oratorio crowned the 
festival, praise should also be given to 
the concerts on the preceding days, May 
24 and 25. The soloists, in addition to 
those mentioned above, were Samuel 
Gardner, the violinist, and Los Kamp, 
contralto, each of whom won the warm- 
est esteem here. Among the fine orches- 
tral selections were Weber’s “Oberon” 
overture and the Wagner “Meister 
singer” prelude. 


Buffalo Pledges Money for Poles at Re- 
lief Concert 
(By telegram to MUSICAL AMERICA. ) 


BuFFALO, N. Y., June 7.—Mme. Sem- 
brich, in superb vocal form, sang here to- 
night for the Polish Relief Fund before 
2,000 persons. Her success was colossal. 
She also made an eloquent speech, after 
which pledges of money poured in. 
Frank La Forge was at the piano and a 
Polish chorus of eighty voices assisted. 
Chauncy Hamlin presided. F. H. H. 
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VIOLINISTS IN CHICAGO CONVENTION 
PLAY WORKS OF LOCAL COMPOSERS 





Distinguishing Feature of American Guild Sessions—Quintet by 
Stillman Kelley given Hearing by Society of American Mu- 
sicians—A New Organization to Help Needy and Talented 
Music Students—Twenty-second Festival of Cook County 


Sunday School Association 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, June 7, 1915. 


UCH interest attached to the con- 
vention held here last week at the 

Hotel Sherman by the American Guild 
of Violinists (Chicago Chapter). Be- 
sides a series of three concerts given on 
June 3, 4 and 5, an exhibition of rare 
old and new violins was held, consisting 
of some thousand instruments. There 
was also a collection of violin bows on 
exhibition, which attracted considerable 
attention. The convention ended on Sat- 


urday evening with the annual banquet. 

The exceptionally interesting programs 
arranged by President Bernhard Liste- 
mann contained, among other numbers, 
the Sonatas, for violin and piano, by 
Heniot Levy, Adolf Brune and John 
Alden Carpenter. Mr. Levy’s sonata, 
performed by the composer and Alex- 
ander Sebal, Thursday evening, was dis- 
tinguished for its agreeable melodic con- 
tents. Mr. Brune’s sonata, played by the 
composer and Hugo Kortschak, -showed 
erudite musicianship and modern har- 
monic manipulation. Mr. Carpenter’s 
sonata, performed Saturday afternoon by 
Leon Sametini and Rudolph Reuter, re- 
vealed a good inventive faculty. 

Several quintets for piano and strings, 
by Sinding, Svendsen, Wolf-Ferrari and 
Stillman Kelley, were presented by the 
leading violinists of the Guild, assisted 
by Mr. Reuter,. Mrs. Harold E. Knapp 
and Marie Bergersen, pianists. A sextet 
for strings by Tschaikowsky was also 
an important number. Herbert Miller, 
baritone, and Mrs. Eugene Yahr, mezzo- 
soprano, were the vocal soloists of the 
various programs. 


Sunday-School Festival 


The twenty-second annual May Fes- 
tival concert of the Cook County Sunday 
School Association took place at the Au- 
ditorium Friday evening, May 28. This 
chorus is composed of 1,000 female voices 
from the various Sunday schools of the 
county. H. W. Fairbank, the director, 
possesses a remarkable gift for organ- 
ization. Included on the program were 
several patriotic songs and choruses of 
Mr. Fairbank’s own composition. An ar- 
rangement of a Christmas Carol, by Carl 
Reinecke, and an arrangement of Bohm’s 
“Calm is the Night,” afforded the chorus 
chances for good ensemble and tone-shad- 
ing. The Hon. William Hale Thompson, 
Mayor of Chicago, made the presentation 
of flags. Valerie Walker, soprano, and 
Avern C. Scolnik, violinist, were the solo- 
ists of the evening. 

The last chamber music concert, under 
the auspices of the Society of American 
Musicians, was presented in Fullerton 
Hall, Arts Institute, last Sunday after- 
noon, under the joint direction of Ludwig 
Becker and Hugo Kortschak. A fine per- 
formance of Schubert’s Quintet, Op. 114, 
for piano and strings (“The Trout’), 
was given with Marion Lychenheim at 
the piano, and Messrs. Kortschak, Becker 
and Wagner and Otto Wolf, double bass. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley’s Quintet in F 
Sharp Minor, for piano and _ strings, 
played for the first time in Chicago on 
this occasion, proved to be an inspired 
work, original in theme and melodious. 
Agnes Bodholdt supplied the piano part 
and Messrs. Becker, Linden, Kortschak 
and Wagner, the string section. 

Cynthia Ellen Loveless, soprano, and 
Ernest Davis, tenor, lent diversity to the 
program with a group of songs. 


To Uncover Hidden Talent 


The Music Educational League of Chi- 
cago was organized at the Congress 
Hotel Wednesday even ng. The organ- 
ization is designed to provide for the 
musical education of young men and 
women of talent, but without necessary 
means. 

“Our idea,” said Mrs. A. C. Levy, the 
organizer of the society and chairman of 
the meeting, “is to take from local phil- 
anthropists the individual responsibility 
of seeking out and fostering talent. The 
detail work is to be done hereafter by 
this society, and the money contributed 
for such purposes will be turned into the 
league and placed where real merit 
promises.” ; 

A board of judges will pass upon the 


eligibility of applicants for aid and this 
board, chosen at Wednesday’s meeting, is 
composed of Maurice Rosenfeld, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, Herman Devries, Heniot 
Levy, Adolf Muhlmann, Edward C. 
Moore, Herbert Butler and Alexander 
Zukovsky. 

Among the sponsors are Mrs. Augustus 
Rosenwald and Mrs. Alfred Decker. 


Jenny Dufau’s Activities 


Jenny Dufau, the distinguished colora- 
tura soprano, will make a number of 
guest appearances next season with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, besides 
filling her numerous concert engage- 
ments. She recently appeared in Free- 
port, Ill., and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. It was her first concert in that 
city, and she was immediately re-engaged. 

Miss Dufau will spend her Summer 
in Chicago, where she will continue her 
teaching and sing in nearby festivals. 

The first performance of the Opera 
Club of Sinai Social Center was given 
last Wednesday evening, under the 
direction of Adolf Muhlmann. The 
Spinning Chorus from Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman” was presented in costume, 
Gertrude Rose Hecht singing the rdle 
of Senta with dramatic power and excel- 
lent vocal style. Zerline Muhlmann fur- 
nished the orchestral parts at the piano. 

At the eighth annual June concert 
given at Central Music Hall Saturday 
afternoon by the Mary Wood Chase 
School of Musical Arts, Edna Ellison, a 
pupil of Mrs. Hannah Butler, gave an 
excellent .interpretation of two new 
pieces, “Chére Nuit,” by Bachelet, and 
“In Slumber Land,” by Lily Wadhams 
Moline. 


Mme. Olitzka Completes Tour 


Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the popular Chi- 
cago contralto, has just returned from 
a concert tour which included Newton, 
Kan., Portsmith, Ark., Dennison, Sher- 
man and Dallas Tex., and Fredonia, 
Kan. In all of these places she made her 
usual artistic impression. 

At the twenty-fifth annual Jubilee 
Festival given by the Independent Order 
of Vikings, at Medinah Temple last Sun- 
day afternoon, Mrs. Hannah Butler, so- 
prano, appeared as soloist and scored a 
success in two groups of songs, including 
“Spring,” by Henschel; “Lo! Hear the 
Gentle Lark,” Bishop, and Scandinavian 
songs by Moline, Lie and Kohrling. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





American Program Chosen by de Tré- 
ville for Federation Congress 


Yvonne de Tréville, American colora- 
tura soprano, will be one of the features 
at the Ninth Biennial and Congress of 
American Music at Los Angeles on June 
30. As every session of the big conven- 
tion exploits American creative talent, 
Miss de Tréville has arranged the fol- 
lowing program: 

Stephen C. Foster, “Jeanie’’; Anna Craig 
Bates, “Light” (composed and dedicated to 
Yvonne de Tréville) ; Frances Wyman, “Song 
of Spring’ (composed for and dedicated to 


Miss De Tréville); Lola Carrier Worrell, 
“An Autumn Bacchanal’’; Harriet Ware, 


“Sunlight”; William H. Humiston, “A Song 
of Evening’’; Ethelbert Nevin, “Autumn Sad- 
ness’; Ella May Smith, “The Image of the 


Moon”; Mary Carr Moore, “September” 
(composed for and dedicated to Miss de Tré- 
ville); Walter Morse Rummel, “Ecstasy”; 
Bradley Keeler, ‘‘Nightfall’; Arthur Nevin, 
“Indian Lament” (melody of Blackfoot 
Tribe); Marion Bauer, ‘Phillis’; William 
Spencer Johnson, “Barcolorrle’: James H. 
Rogers, ‘War’; Charles Gilbert Spross, 
“Yesterday and Today”; A. Walter Kramer, 
“A Sigh’; Gertrude Ross, “Dawn in the 
Desert”; Gena Branscombe, “If you e’re have 
Seen’ (composed for and dedicated to Miss 
de Tréville). 





Festival of School Music Given in Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


In Mt. Vernon, N. Y., there was re- 
cently glven a two-day festival of pub- 
lic school music. On the first day 1,100 
children from the elementary grades 
demonstrated the regular work of the 
class room in addition to a program of 
rote and part songs. The evening of 
the second day Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” 
was sung by the High School Chorus, 
assisted. by Miss Hazzard, soprano; 
Elizabeth Jones, contralto; Ellis E. 
Doyle, tenor; George Warren Reardon, 
baritone; Frank Sheridan, pianist, with 
Thomas W. Siurgeon, director. 


TO OPEN STUDIO IN DETROIT] 





Marion David to Teach Singing in Her 
Former Home 


After a highly successful career both 
in this country and abroad Marion David, 
a sister of Ross David, the noted New 
York vocal instructor, will open a vocal 
studio in Detroit, her former home, early 





Marion David, Gifted Vocal Teacher, 
Coach and Accompanist 


in October. Miss David left New York 
last week for Wayner, Mich., where she 
will visit her sister. From there she 
goes to Cornish, N. H., for two months, 
where she will coach with Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson, the President’s daugh- 
ter, with whom she has worked in the 
past and whose accompaniments she has 
played at her public appearances. 

In Europe Miss David was associated 
with Oscar Seagle and Jean Verd and 
she has had ten years’ experience accom- 
panying and coaching in Ross David’s 
studio in New York. She has studied 
and taught under Mr. David’s guidance. 


_ gotten 


CARACAS APPLAUDS 
AMERICAN SINGERS 


Mmes. Vicarino and Eubank Gain 
Favor of Venezuelans in 
Mancini Opera 





CARACAS, VENEZUELA, May 24.—The 
season of opera given by the Mancini 
Grand Opera Company continues to be 
the most successful that Caracas has 
had in several years. The fifth week 
has just been completed, and in that 
time the company has produced eighteen 
operas, including several novelties. 
“Madama Butterfly” was given for the 
first time here as was Bizet’s nearly for- 


“Pearl Fishers.” The latter 
proved to be one of the great successes 
of the season, owing to its charming, 
melodious music, and the careful pro- 
duction given by Maestro Nicosia and 
the excellent cast. 

The first honors went to Regina. Vi- 
carino in the role of Leila. She was a 
charming picture in her Oriental dress, 
and with the dress seemed to take on 
the character of the Eastern maiden as 
well. Much has been said and written 
here of the beautiful voice and exquisite 
art of this singer. The tenor Sinagra, 
also a great favorite with the Venezue- 
lans, was well cast as Nadir, and richly 
deserved the applause that he received. 
The staging by Mancini was worthy of 
much praise. 

Another American singer who has 
proved popular here is Lillian Eubank, 
the mezzo soprano. She has been heard 
as Amneris, Ulrica, Laura and Azucena. 
Miss Eubank has a voice of great beauty 
and large range, especially lovely in the 
high notes. We are looking forward to 
hearing her in “La Favorita” to-morrow 
evening. 

The season 
weeks, during 
operas are to be given. 


is to last another two 
which time six more 
After that the 


‘company plans to go to Bogota, Co- 
M. 


lombia. 





“ELIJAH” ABLY SUNG 
AT WILLOW GROVE 


Philadelphians Find the Oratorio 
an Attractive Summer 
Offering 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 1706 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, June 7, 1915. 


i- Choral Society of Philadelphia, 
under the direction of Henry Gor- 
don Thunder, made its annual appear- 
ance at Willow Grove last Tuesday af- 
ternoon and evening, and, in connection 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
of New York, gave an excellent interpre- 
tation of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” which 
it had also presented at the Academy 


during the Winter. Large audiences, 
representative of the best class of Phila- 
delphia’s music lovers, listened with rev- 
erent appreciation to the beautiful Men- 
delssohn music on Tuesday. The oratorio 
was presented in two parts, one in the 
afternoon and the other in the evening. 
Mr. Thunder’s distinguished ability as 
chorus director, exhibited in many not- 
able productions of the Choral Society, 
which has been under his leadership for 
many years, once more was conducive to 
splendid results. 

The soloists, all well-known local 
singers, who acquitted themselves with 
much credit, were: Emily Stokes Hagar, 
soprano; Bessie Leonard, contralto; Os- 
wald Blake, tenor, and George Russell 
Strauss, baritone. There was also an 
auxiliary quartet composed of Mrs. B. F. 
Maschall, Minnie R. Pancoast, Mrs. 
James F. Campbell and Vera M. Gil- 
bride, and the part of the Youth was 
sung by Gertrude A. Donmen. 

In addition to playing the instrumen- 
tal part of the Mendelssohn composition 
efficiently, the orchestra, under the di- 
rection of its own conductor, Modest Alt- 
schuler, at the evening concert delighted 
the audience with several numbers pre- 
ceding the oratorio. A distinctive fea- 
ture was the effective singing of the so- 
prano aria from “Aida” by Vera Curtis, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who was received with marked en- 
thusiasm. 

In addition to Miss Curtis, who ap- 
peared as soloist with marked success at 
several of last week’s concerts, a special 





appearance with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra on Friday was that of Harriet 
Scholder-Edlin, pianist. Mme. Scholder- 
Edlin scored emphatically with a brilliant 
interpretation of Liszt’s Concerto in A 
Major, with the orchestra. 

Following the Altschuler orchestra, 
which closed its engagement on Satur- 
day evening, Arthur Pryor and his band 
opened an engagement yesterday. 

The Symphony Club of Frankford, 
made up of about fifty musicians, with 
Carl Clemens conductor, recently closed 
its seventh season with a highly success- 
ful concert, in the chapel of the Central 
M. E. Church. The orchestra’s principal 
numbers were Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony, Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture, 
Bach’s “Awakening of Spring,’ and the 
“Rosamunde” ballet music of Schubert. 
The special soloist was Emily Stokes 
Hagar, soprano, while solo numbers were 
also given by Joseph E. Greenhalgh, 
trombonist, with Frederick E. Rauser at 
the piano. The society has a list of about 
fifty active members, more than 200 asso- 
ciate members and eleven honorary 


‘members, among whom is Leopold Sto- 


kowski, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and thirty-seven guarantors. 
The Symphony Club, a remarkable or- 
ganization of youthful musicians, trained 
and conducted with notable proficiency 
by Johan Grolle, Jr., was heard in its 
final concert of the season, in Wither- 
spoon Hall, May 29. Both of the soloists, 
Jacob Simkins, violinist, who played 
Wieniawski’s D Minor Concerto and a 
group of shorter members, and Josef 
Wissow, pianist, whose principal num- 
bers were Liszt’s Twelfth Hungarian 
Rhapsody and Scriabine’s Nocturne, for 
the left hand, scored an emphatic suc- 
cess. The orchestra was heard with 
good effect in “Réve,” by D’Ambrosio, 
and Bach’s “Spring’s Awakening,” while 
especially creditable was the playing of 
the opening number, the Handel Con- 
certo, for two pianos and orchestra, with 
Rosalie Cohen and Estelle Mayer as the 
pianists. Viola Jenny was the accom- 
plished accompanist of the evening. 
Edwin Evans, baritone, one of Phila- 
delphia’s best known singers, has signed 
for his seventh season as soloist of the 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church, 
in Germantown, to which Stanley Ad- 
dicks this season returns as organist and 
choir director. The other members of 
this notable quartet are: Justine Arnold 
Fletcher, soprano, who is re-engaged; 
Elsie Brinton, contralto, who returns, 
after having been at the Northminster 
Presbyterian Church, and Oswald Blake, 
tenor. ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 
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ARTISTS’ NIGHT OF 
DALLAS CHORAL CLUB 


Mme. Olitzka and Edna Gunnar 
Peterson Heard with Texas 
Organization 


DALLAS, TEX., May 24.—Last Wednes- 
day evening the Mozart Choral Club gave 
ts final concert of the season in the Mu- 
nicipal Building Auditorium, presenting 
Mme. Rose Olitzka, contralto, and Edna 
Gunnar Peterson, pianist, as assisting 
artists. The club is composed of fifty 
mixed voices, and has its own orchestra 
f twelve players. 

The performance of the “Consecration 
Chorus” from “Les Huguenots” was so 
vood that the applause continued until 
Conductor Earle D. Behrends came back 
and received a huge bouquet. He was 


again recalled and the club sang as an 
encore “Happy and Light,” from the 
“Bohemian Girl.” Mme. Olitzka sang 
Santuzza’s aria from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
-ana” with fine feeling and the audience 
would not be content until she gave for 
an encore “Ah, Mon Fils.” Then she gave 
in captivating style the ‘“Habanera”’ 
from “Carmen” and was again compelled 
to give an encore. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson won her way 
into the hearts of all who heard her. Her 
splendid work shows that she has mas- 
tered technical difficulties and possesses 
intelligence and temperament. 

The club’s best numbers were “When 
Daylight’s Going” and “Angels That 
Around Us Hover.” These choruses 
were given with precision of attack and 
release, with good rhythm and shading 
and true poetic conception. Mr. Behrends 
had absolute control over the chorus and 
vained some beautiful effects. Curt 
Beck played a pleasing violin obbligato 
to the Bizet “Agnus Dei,” sung by Mme. 
Olitzka. 

It was perhaps in the last group that 
Mme. Olitzka scored her greatest tri- 
umph for she was compelled to give en- 
core after encore and still the audience 
wanted more. She sang with a wealth of 
tone, and always with artistry. Mrs. 
Harry V. Culp, accompanist for the club, 
gave valuable assistance, as did also 
Laureta Peterman as pianist for the or- 
chestra. 

Hand painted programs were present- 
ed to the artists by Ruth Anthony, a 
member of the club. A number of social 
functions were given in their honor. The 
Pen Women complemented them with a 
luncheon at the Adolphus Hotel. Two 
Dallas girls who are studying for a 
career and are considered exceptionally 
cifted, Misses Zona Mai Griswold and 
Elsie Hay, were also honor guests. Mrs. 
Laura Fitzhugh Lance, president of the 
Pen Women and editor of Viewpoint, 
read an original poem to Mme. 9 ae 





LUCILE ORRELL’S SEASON 


Young ’Cellist Concludes Brilliant List 
of Concert Appearances 


Lucile Orrell, the gifted American 
‘cellist, has finished a successful concert 
eason, having appeared this year at the 
New York Mozart Society with Pasquale 
\mato, the Progress Club, New York, 
vith Mme. Frances Alda; the Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicale with John Mc- 
Cormack; the Freundschaft Club with 
Mme. Marie Rappold; the Tuesday Salon 
Society at Sherry’s; also recitals in Bos- 
on, Jersey City, Newark (three times), 
Providence, etc. 

Miss Orrell, who was born in Chelsea, 
Mass., began the study of the ’cello when 
nly five years of age. When she was 
twelve she was placed under the tutelage 
f Herman Heberlein of the Boston 
symphony Orchestra and continued with 
im for four years. Rudolph Nagel, also 
f the Boston Symphony, was a teacher 
f Miss Orrell. After her sixteenth year 
he young artist proceeded to Europe, 
hoosing Leipsic as her place of resi- 
ence and Professor Klengl as_ her 
eacher. Miss Orrell is under the exclu- 
ive management of R. E. Johnston and 
er manager has already booked a num- 
er of important concerts for her next 
eason. 





The two concerts of the recent Chil- 
ren’s May Music Festival in Steuben- 
ille, O., were heard by large audiences. 
‘enjamin Jones, soprano, and Collins 
mith, pianist, proved remarkably gifted 
nd evoked much enthusiasm. The en- 
mble work of Mrs. E. H. Wallace’s 


cal class was also well liked. 








First New York Classes in 
Dunning Study for Beginners 




















Grounding young children in the prin- 
ciples of music. A class of pupils study- 
ing the Dunning System under the di- 
rection of Mary C. Armstrong. Above, 
from left to right: Violet Tangerman, 
Fanny Billings, Emie Billings, Camilla 
Livingston, Sylvia Livingston, Dollie 
Hader, Granville Elman, Henriette Er- 
hart. Lower group, from left to right: 
Miss Armstrong, Violet Tangerman, 
Granville Ulman, Fanny Billings, Henri- 
ette Erhart, Dollie Hader, Emie Bill- 
ings. Insert: Mary C. Armstrong 


OR many seasons Mrs. Carrie Dun- 
ning, originator of the Dunning 
System of Improved Music Study for 
Beginners, has been visiting New York 
for the purpose of holding classes for 
teachers. But, in spite of the many 
teachers who have entered her classes in 
the East (most of whom, however, were 
from other cities) there has been no 
representative of the system in New 
York to apply the method as it was in- 
tended, i. e., for the benefit of children. 
Although the system has spread all over 
the country New York has not had 
classes established under the direction of 
a representative teacher until this year 
when Mary C. Armstrong, who has had 
great success in such cities as Indian- 
apolis, Asheville, N. C.; Louisville, Ky., 
etc., came here to represent Mrs. Dun- 
ning and has held her classes at No. 
282 West Seventy-first street. 

The system is founded on the funda- 
mental principles of music and music 
study with the result that what is too 
often drudgery becomes a pastime of 
intense interest. While every subject is 
taught by means of symbols, songs and 
games, there are no silly or grotesque 
terms. As a result the system appeals 
not only to young children but also to 
students of more mature development. 
That it has been successful in New York 
is shown by the fact that during the 
Winter there have been several success- 
ful classes of students whose financial] 
equipment is such that it is only a ques- 
tion of getting the best possible instruc 
tion. 


















The upper picture shows the class be- 
ing trained in scales through the medium 
of a game. This gives the children a 
perfect knowledge of key signatures and 
scale construction. The second group 
picture illustrates hand training. In 
this the pupils are studying a legato and 
staccato song, thus preparing the hands 
before using them on the piano. 

This Summer Miss Armstrong will 
again hold her classes in Asheville, N. C., 
and will then return to New York, where 
she will have classes next Winter. 


“Messiah” and “Elijah” for Columbia 
Walter Henry Hall’s Columbia Uni- 
versity Chorus will give two concerts 


during the Summer session. In order to 
fill the places of those members who ex- 
pect to be out of town during the Surn- 
mer additional singers will be admitted 
to membership. For the Summer pro- 
grams the chorus will be assisted by 
Marie Stoddart, soprano; Marie Mor 
risey, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and 
Frederic Martin, basso, besides a full 
orchestra. “The Messiah” and “Elijah” 
are the works to be given. 


LOUIS 
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RUSSELL-METHOD Classes in Manhattan, 


Teachers in demand through the 
New 


N. B. 
reports, Records of 


MME. 
CARRIE 


Russell-Method 


Results, ete. Carnegie Hall, 





BRIDEWELL 


GRANBERRY STUDENTS 
REVEAL THEIR SKILL 


Splendid Program at New York 
School’s Commencement 
Exercises 


Literally showered with floral offerings 
were the graduating students of the 
Granberry Piano School at the annual 
commencement exercises held in Carne- 
gie Chamber Musie Hall on June 3. The 
program heard on this occasion was at- 
tractively designed and was played with 
skill. 

Before considering the program in de- 
tail, it is fitting to mention the list of 
graduates which comprised Ola S. Calla- 
han, Anita Dondero, Laura Jeffrey, 
Frances Johnson, Elsa Pfalz (receiving 
a teacher’s certificate) and Mrs. William 
P. Hanson and Beatrice Moore (receiv- 
ing a full diploma). The two last-named 
graduates bore the brunt of the work for 
they presided at the piano for the Bee- 
thoven Trio in C Minor, Op. 1, No. 3, 
and played groups of solos. 

Mrs. Hanson presented the ever wel- 
come Bach-Saint-Saéns Gavotte, Schu- 
mann’s poetic F Sharp Major Romanza, 
the A Flat Etude (Arpeggio) of Chopin 
and MacDowell’s sprightly Czardas in 
A Minor. Her best work was done in 
the second and fourth numbers. Miss 
Moore contributed the Liszt arrange- 
ment of “The Maiden’s Wish,” a Chopin 
waltz and another Liszt arrangement, 
this of some “Flying Dutchman” mo- 
tives built around Senta’s song. She 
played the last named commendably. 

The other graduates did interesting 
ensemble work in_ three  four-hand 
marches of Beethoven, played twelve 
hands at three pianos. S. F. Davis, D.D., 
addressed the graduates and audience 
and was effusively applauded, following 
which came the presentation of diplomas 
dnd certificates by George Folsom Gran- 
berry, director of the school. The hall 
proved almost too small to accommodate 
comfortably the big audience which at- 
tended. The latter body listened atten- 
tively and applauded spontaneously af- 
ter each offering. B. R. 


PEABODY SCHOOL INNOVATIONS 


Several New Classes Inaugurated for 


Summer Session 


George F. Boyle, the Australian com- 
poser-planist, will head the piano depart- 
ment of the Summer School of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
which will be in session for six weeks 
from July 1 to August 12. Besides giv 
ing private instruction, Mr. Boyle will 
conduct classes in normal training, musi- 
cal interpretation and_ post-graduate 
work. Max Landow, the well-known con- 
cert pianist, will also teach at the school, 
as will a number of piano assistants. 
The vocal department will be in charge 
of the distinguished American baritone, 
Horatio Connell, while the chair of har- 
mony and composition will be occupied 
by Gustav Strube. Harold D. Phillips 
will head the organ department. J. C. 
Van Hulsteyn, violinist, and Bart Wirtz, 
cellist, will also teach. 

A number of innovations in the way of 
classes will be introduced, such as the 
course in the interpretation of Gregorian 
Chant, which will be conducted by the 
eminent authority on plain song, the Rev. 
Father Manzetti; the course in rhythmic 
gymnastics which will be conducted along 
the lines of the Daleroze system by Minna 
E. Hill and Henrietta Holthaus; the class 
in elements of music, and the course in 
orchestration under Mr. Strube. The di- 
rectors of the Art Club, which is modeled 
along the lines of the Three Arts Club 
and the Studio Club of New York, have 
decided to have the club open during the 
session of the Peabody Summer School 
for the convenience of the women stu- 
dents. The school will be under the 
management of Frederick R. Huber, who 
is at present arranging a series of lec- 
tures and recitals by eminent educators 
and noted musicians. 





An Australian pianist named William 
Murdock has been attracting attention 
in London. 


ANNUAL SUMMER NORMALS 
For Teachers, and Advanced Students 


Newark and Caldwell Highlands, N, J. 
Method-Centre 


country Send for Bulletins, 


York 
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CONTRALTO 


Management, G. Dexter Richardson, 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 

















Theodore Spiering, who was compelled 
to transfer his activities to New York 
at the beginning of this season, an- 
nounces that he will hold Summer 
classes for violinists, during July and 
August, at Elizabethtown, N. Y., in the 


Adirondack Mountains. Owing to the de- 
mands of his New York students he will 
also spend two consecutive days every 
two weeks during the Summer in New 
York teaching, and will also accept a 
limited number of out-of-town pupils 
who prefer to study in this city. The 
success of Mr. Spiering as a teacher 
during the past Winter has been extraor- 
dinary. Coming here at a time when the 
classes of other teachers were started, 
he speedily filled up his time so that he 
has had no available free hours for some 
months. In addition to this work he has 
given a New York recital, has played 
with the St. Louis Orchestra and has 
also appeared elsewhere in concert and 
recital. His New York Summer studio 
will be at the Hotel Wellington, where 
he has been teaching during the Winter. 
x * * 


Pupils of Florence E. H. Marvin, 
teacher of voice, were heard in an in- 
formal recital at her studio, No. 75 Wil- 
low street, Brooklyn, on the evening of 
June 1. The program consisted of songs 
by Bohm, Sinding, Woodman, Salter, 
Speaks, Ruysdael and the aria from 
“Madama Butterfly,” “Lift Thine Eyes” 
trio from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” duets 
from “Thais” and the “Magic Flute,” a 
duet by Carrociola, a piano duet by Boil- 
deau and piano solos by Smith, Barbour 
and Koelling. The pupils who par- 
ticipated were Harriette Low, soprano; 
Marguerite Renaud, soprano; Josephine 
Laubscher, soprano; Jessie Martin, so- 
prano. They were assisted by Dr. 
Renaud, baritone, and Averill Brough- 
ton, Winifred Johnston, H. H. Whit- 
taker and Joseph Nostrand, pianists. 
The several pupils acquitted themselves 
with credit and showed the excellent 
work done by their teacher, especialiy 
in their voice placement and diction and 
enunciation. Miss Renaud, whose voice 
is one of exceptional beauty and range, 
was heard to especially good advantage 
in two duets and in the aria from “Ma- 
dama Butterfly.” The interest in the 
program was materially aided by the 
assistance of Dr. Renaud and the several 
pianists. 

* * * 

Isidore Luckstone, teacher of voice, has 
completed his work for the season and 
will spend the Summer at his country 
home, High Mount, Ulster County, New 
York, where he will remain until October 
1. While most of his vacation will be 
spent in rest Mr. Luckstone will teach a 
few advanced pupils who wish to study 


during the Summer months and who will . 


accompany him. On his return to the 
city he will occupy new studios which are 
now being fitted up for him at No. 53 
West Eighty-sixth street. 

* ca * 

Louis Arthur Russell, whose “Modern 
Methods of Music Study” are being 
widely used has, during the past four or 
five years, carried his message through- 
out the country in person, with his Sum- 
mer Normals. Mr. Russell’s schedule 
this Summer keeps all the normal ses- 
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sions in the East, to accommodate the 
majority of applicants who are stationed 
nearer the sea. The sessions begin June 
14 in Manhattan, followed by a_three 
weeks’ course in the College of Music, 
Newark, beginning July 6. After two 
weeks’ vacation the concluding course 
will begin August 16, continuing for 
three weeks, at the Dominican Academy, 
Caldwell Highlands, N. J. 

Some of the special items of these 
courses are: For pianists, hand culture; 
development of freedom and power; 
finger; hand and arm weight and move- 
ment; as factors in touch variety; 
mechanical and interpretative technic, a 
rational system of rhythm; adult pre- 
paratory study; corrective processes for 
deficients; a study of average results; 
the brilliant pupil; répertoire; the 
memory; the art of piano practice, etc. 

For the vocalist, rational development 
of tone; psycho-physiological balance; 
the body as the main source of control 
in singing; the breath; the energies 
making for pitch, volume, power and 
quality, through all the phases of reso- 
nance; phonetic and expressive diction; 
the cure of voice deficiency; repair of 
worn voices, the long continued fresh- 
ness of voices; causes of early decay of 
voice, ete. All members of the classes 
receive special instruction in musical 
analysis, embellishments, forms and 


pedagogy. 
*. * * 


Students at the East Harlem Music 
School, Florence McMillan, director, gave 
their second recital this season in the 
Harlem Baptist Church on May 27. The 
very large list of soloists comprised 
Helen Beck, Minnie and Anna Hecker, 
Ethel Lawrence, Viking Rekonen, Anna 
Hitchen, Francis Hannon, Walter Rus- 
sell,. Adolf. Fisher, Adelaide Phillips, 
Elizabeth Hannon, Girard Hitchen, Alice 
Treu, Howard McSpedon, Harold Sal- 
mon, Vera B. Stadden, Helen Hammond, 
Almira Ludington, Edna Gaskin, Ray- 
mond Hall, Clifford Hitchen, Tessie 
Yaeger, Eleanor Volze, Helen Hall, 
Louise Grimes, Milton Heimbach, Ellen 
Aldon, Lucy Lavalla, Jennie Simonson, 
Lottie Brewer, Angele de Cummings, 
Anna Hecker, Helen Hall, Lydia Hitchen, 
Henry Volze, Katherine Scheurer, Violet 
Scheil, Viola Cleaver, Elsie Glanz and 
Mrs. A. G. Janvrin. 

* a x 

A recital by advanced pupils of Carl 
M. Roeder, of New York, was. given in 
the Women’s Club of Orange, N. J., on 
May 26. The young women who ap- 
peared were L. Marie Seitz, of Newark; 
Eleanor Anderson, of Orange, and Marie 
Wolf, Olive Hampton, Emilie F. Mun- 
roe and little Dorothy Roeder, all of 
New York. All of these pupils displayed 
commendable efficiency in their interpre- 
tations. 

* + * 

In the East Room of the Waldorf-As- 
toria on Friday evening of last week an 
appreciative audience listened to a well- 
presented program of vocal music given 
by the pupils of Annola Florence Wright, 
assisted by the choir from the Christian 
Union Congregational Church of Mont- 
clair, N. J., of which Miss Wright is the 
director. Among the several pupils who 
sang solos, those who deserved particu- 
lar mention are May Brenz, Amelia Ab- 
rams, Mrs. William Walter, Genevieve 
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Cauvet, Helen Taylor, W. N. Peal and 
Howard Applegate. Belle Coale, organist 
of the Christian Union Church, Mont- 
clair, supplied efficient accompaniments 
for the choral work; while Miss Wright 
furnished admirable accompaniments for 
the sololists, and in one or two numbers 
the accompaniments were mostly artis- 
tically played by Umberto Martucci, the 
Italian pianist. 
* * * 

Considerably out of the ordinary was 
the program given by piano pupils of 
Gustav L. Becker in the latter’s uptown 
studio on May 29. The order and suc- 
cession of the pieces and performers 
heard were left entirely to chance. Each 
number to be performed was written 
upon a separese slip of paper; these slips 
were gathered into a hat and plucked 
out singly by members of the audience. 
The soloists were Alice Levy, Gertrude 
Silverman, Charlotte Jaeckle, Consuelo 
Furst, Agnes W. Kirby, Celia V. Gridby, 
Mary M. Moran and Esther Wolfe. The 
assisting artist was Hilda Cooke, so- 
prano. 

* * * 

A Festival Week of organ~-music is 
being given at the Wanamaker Audito- 
rium by members of the Guilmant Organ 
School under the direction of Dr. William 
C. Carl, beginning June 7, and continu- 
ing each afternoon of the week. The re- 
citals are being played by T. Scott Buhr- 
man, organist Scotch Presbyterian 
Church, N. Y., Willard Irving Nevins, 
organist Tremont M. E. Church, N. Y., 
Harry Oliver Hirt, organist First Pres- 
byterian Church, East Orange, N. J., Roy 
Kinney Falconer, organist First Presby- 
terian Church, Jersey City, N. J., Harold 
Vincent Milligan, organist Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church, N. Y., Mary Adelyn 
Vroom, Frederick Louis Anthony, and 
Antoinette Varick Doughty. 

oe * * 

Mrs. Henry Smock Boice and Susan 
S. Boice, teachers of voice, announce the 
opening of their new New York studios 
at No. 57 West Fifty-eighth street. Mrs. 
Boice will remain in the city for the 
Summer in order to teach many of her 
pupils who wish to continue their studies 
and will also accept a limited number of 
teachers and advanced pupils from out- 
of-town who desire to study her method. 
A number of the Boice pupils have ap- 
peared in concert recently and two of 
the students have accepted chureh posi- 
tions, Maybelle Moore, contralto, in 
Yonkers, and Dorothy Lane, eontralto, 
in Brooklyn. 

* * m7 

On account of the demands’ for his 
services in New York, Maurice Lafarge, 
the coach &’nd specialist in French dic- 
tion, has decided to remain in the city 
during the entire Summer, instead of 
conducting his Summer course in Maine, 
as announced a few weeks ago. 

* * 

In accordance with his usual custom, 
Theodore Van Yorx will keep the Van 
Yorx Vocal Studios open during the 
Summer on Mondays and Thursdays. 

oe a * 

Antonia Drewson, an artist-pupil of 
Charlotte Lund, gave an excellent vocal 
recital on June 1 in New York. Several 
of her numbers had to be repeated. 

* * * 

The following pupils of Louis Miller 
gave a piano recital at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on June 5. Gussie Abramson, 
Harry Tirsch, Mary Cantor, Sarah 
Alter, Phillip Morrell, Mary Brenner and 
Sadie Goldman. 





RECITAL OF BENSEL PROTEGEE 


Alfrida Rochen Assisted by Mme. Bensel 
and Jeanne Rowan 


In the lecture room of the Presbyterian 
Church at Babylon, L. I., Alfrida Rochen, 
a young soprano, who has been taken up 
and trained this year by Caryl Bensel, 
the New York soprano, gave a recital 
on the evening of May 21, assisted by 
Mme. Bensel and Jeanne Rowan, pianist. 

Miss Rochen did excellent work in 
songs by Clarke, Reichardt, Léhr, Leh- 
mann, Rich, Leoni, Bungert, Miller and 
White. Her voice is already very agree- 
able and she uses it well for one who has 
studied but nine months, though in her 
case the study has been very regular. 
Mme. Bensel’s singing of a group of 
Massenet, Sinding, Horsman and the 
“Ur bel di” aria from “Butterfly” was 
stunning, her fine voice being much ad- 





mired. She added as an extra in re 
sponse to the applause the “Vissi d’arte’ 
aria from Puccini’s “Tosca.” 

A Chopin prelude and Nocturne, a 
Liszt Petrarch Sonnet, and the E Majo: 
Polonaise ov Miss Rowan an oppor 
tunity to display her pianistic gifts t 
advantage. An added number of her: 
was Burmeister’s “Hindu Song.” Fran 
cis Moore played the accompaniments fo) 
the singers faultlessly. 





M’CORMACK-HEINRICH RECITAL 





Tenor and Soprano in Last Concert o 
Steinert Providence Series 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 6.—The las 
concert in the series arranged by Alber 
M. Steinert brought forth an audienc 
that completely filled Infantry Hall las 
Tuesday evening when John McCormack 
the celebrated tenor, and Julia Heinrich 
dramatic soprano, were heard in a splen 
did program. 

McCormack’s Irish songs were give) 
with rare skill and he was recalled agai 
and again after this group. After hi 
last number the audience was stirred t 
such enthusiasm that he was compelic. 
to give two extra numbers, “I Hear Yo 
Calling Me” and “My Little Grey Hom 
in the West.” 

Miss Heinrich sang a group of Ge: 
man songs, giving to each a splendid i: 
terpretation. She gave a dramatic a 
well as a most artistic delivery of Wag 
ner’s “Dich Theure Halle” from “Tann 
hauser,” revealing a voice of wide rang: 
powerful yet flexible, which she use. 
with intelligence and skill. As an en 
core she sang “Annie Laurie” with « 
charm and simplicity that was delightfu! 

Edwin Schneider, who was the accor) 
panist for both artists, played with hi 
usual excellence. Mr. McCormack sany 
his composition, “When the Dew is Fal! 
ing” and the tenor insisted upon the com 
poser sharing with him the applause tha 
followed. G. F. H. 
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The papers say: 


Great interest was taken in the appear 
ance of Henri Scott, new leading basso of | 
the Metropolitan Opera, whose deserved and | 
growing repute is a cause of particular pride | 
to musical Philadelphia. Fis interpreta- | 

| 
| 
} 





tions of the “Quoniam Tu” and of the “Et 
in Spiritum’’ in the creed were wholly ad- 
mirable. There was great vibrant power 
and fullness of sound without a trace of 
agonized effort, amd the delivery of the 
word “Dominus” in the first air upon one 
breath was a remarkable technical achieve- 
ment.—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 
Gy Ge Gy l] 

Henri Scott’s dialogue with the oboe was | 
remarkable in many ways, and especially | 
for the surpassing skill that took such 
“mountain ranges” as the prolonged “ador- 
atur”’ and ‘‘Catholicam” in a breath.—Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia. 

G2 Gy By 

Much had been made of the coming ot 
Henri Scott, the noted basso, who only re- 
cently has been signed up with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Mr. Scott’s first 
number was “Le Tambour Major,” by 
Thomas, and in this rollicking aria, de- 
scribing the pride and conceit of a drum 
major, Mr. Scott won the audience imme- 
diately. He possesses both a powerful and 
sweet voice and at times seemed to fill the 
armory with its organ-like tones. His enun- 
ciation was clear and he gave the number 
just the proper lilt to make the audience 
tap their feet in time with the song. He 
gave as_an encore “Torna Ancora,” by 
Denza. It showed the beauty of this basso’s 
voice more than anything else he sang dur- 
ing the evening—The Paterson Morning 
all. 
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of Two 


American Violinist Owner 


Famous “Strads”’ 








AM ANY people know of the artistic 
1 activities of Roderick White, the 
-oung American violinist, who is to tour 
inder the management of Charles Wag- 
er the coming season and they also 
now that he is the brother of Stewart 
Edward White, the novelist, but few, 
excepting violin connoisseurs, know that 


Mr. White is the possessor of two of the 
most famous violins made by Stradi- 
varus. 

Perhaps, of the two, the so-called 
“Bott” Strad has the more romantic 
story. It received its name from an old 
violinist by the name of Bott, who lived 
and worked in New York for many 
years. The publicity given it in this 
country came about through a series of 
interesting incidents. During his long 
ownership of the violin Bott had become 
so enamored of it that it was almost his 
only life interest. He was reduced to 
vreat straits through old age and in- 
ability to work and the violin was almost 
his last possession. 

Returning home, one day, after a 
short absence from the house, Bott dis- 
covered to his dismay that the violin had 
disappeared. Then began an investiga- 
tion which resulted in legal proceedings, 
the conviction of one man (who was 
afterwards exonerated) and the dis- 
covery of the violin in a pawnshop. 
Meanwhile, Bott died of a broken heart, 
because of the loss of his instrument. 
After some time the instrument came 
into the possession of Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, who sold it to Mr. White. 

The other instrument, the Russian 
Strad, is an exceptionally fine specimen. 
It is in a good state of preservation, the 
scroll is especially fine, and the back is 
maple, of one piece. It bears great sim- 
ilarity to the Bott Strad, and belongs 
to the period of Stradivarius’s work 
called the “Golden Age,” i.e., 1700-1720. 


It was made by the master in 1715. 
Though once owned by Rode, the great 
pedagogue and player, it is not to be 
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Roderick White, the American Violinist, and His Two “Strads.” 





the directors of the Imperial Conserva- 
tory of St. Petersburg, next owned it, as 
an amateur player. When Mr. White 
was in Russia studying with Auer he 
had the privilege of playing on the in- 
strument and a year later received a 
cable from his master informing him 
that the instrument was for sale and was 
being held for him. The purchase was 
made at once and the instrument has 
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In the Center 


Picture, the “Bott Strad” Is Shown on the Right, the Other Being the “Russian 


Strad.” 


The Right-Hand Picture Shows the Splendid Scroll of the “Russian 


Strad,” Which Belongs to Its Maker’s “Golden Age” (1715) 


confused with the Rode Strad. It was 
later bought by Hill & Sons, of London, 
and sold to a man by the name of Haupf- 
blum, who seems to have traveled exten- 
sively with it, whether as a player, or 
not, is unknown. Shimkevitsch, one of 


belonged to Mr. White for four years. 

The cost of each of these violins was 
well up in the thousands of dollars and 
Mr. White carries with him on his con- 
cert tours instruments worth a small 
fortune. 








WITH NINETY-FIVE CONCERTS, 
BUFFALO HAS BANNER SEASON 








Forty of These Events Were Sponsored by Municipality—John 
C. Freund’s Propaganda Has Been a Strengthening Influence, 
Especially with the Teachers—Altruism Manifested by 
Musicians and Public Spirit of Supporters of Big Enterprises 








BuFFALO, June 4.—A résumé of the 
past music season, which extended from 
October 1, 1914, to June 1, 1915, makes 
a fine showing and reveals the fact that 
in the interim of time quoted, ninety-five 
concerts, of an official character, have 
been given here. In view of the com- 
plex character of Buffalo’s population 


and the difficulty of amalgamating the 
tastes of these different nationalties, it 
is a source of gratification to record that 
these concerts were well patronized and 
in addition it speaks eloquently for a 
‘ity that has been regarded as more 
ommercial than artistic. 

Of these ninety-five concerts above re- 
ferred to, forty were given at the ex- 
pense of the municipality. These forty 
onecerts were equally divided between 
twenty free organ recitals given on 
Sunday afternoons in Elmwood Music 
Hall and twenty free band concerts 
given in the Broadway Auditorium, 
Sunday evenings. Representative organ- 
sts from different parts of the country 
and also of this city, were prominent 
factors of the organ recitals, which drew 
large crowds, while local singers were 
ontributing factors of their success. In 
the main the band concerts at the Broad- 
vay Auditorium Sunday evenings were 
given by local musicians, both instru- 
nental and vocal, and were well patron- 
zed. 

The remaining fifty-five concerts were 
irtistically of a high order of excellence 
ind many singers and instrumentalists 
f international fame were heard. Six 
hamber music concerts were included in 
his list and five of the famous symphony 
rchestras of the country were heard in 
even concerts. 


Appreciation of Classics 


The effect of music of this character, 
n public taste, has been considerable 


and it is gratifying to be able to state 


hat some of the greatest enthusiasm 
ind attention was manifested at these 
rchestral and chamber music concerts. 


A growing appreciation of the classics 
was also observed. 

These ninety-five concerts do not repre- 
sent all the music that has been heard 
here. Several clubs have given private 
musicals and studio recitals have con- 
tributed a large quota of excellent con- 
certs. Such well known teachers as 
Mme. Blaauw, Mary M. Howard, Henry 
Dunman, Mr. and Mrs. Jury, Buffalo 
School of Music, Mme. Humphrey, Julius 
Singer, Ruth Lewis Ashley, Lawrence 
Montague, Leon Trick, Louis Bangert, 
Angelo Read, Mrs. Carbone-Valente and 
Mr. and Mrs. Davidson have presented 
some interesting pupils in fine programs. 

The influence of the propaganda of 
John C. Freund, the able editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, has been far reach- 


ing here. His courage in the face of 
prejudice and opposition has aroused 
tremendous admiration for him both as 
a man and a defender of the nation’s 
musical worth. The teachers in particu- 
lar, feel that they owe him a profound 
debt of gratitude and they are most ap- 
preciative of his efforts in their behalf. 
MUSICAL AMERICA is not found in studios 
only, many laymen here read it with 
much interest and keep well posted on 
musical happenings. A layman of prom- 
inence, who by the way is an excellent 
musician, too, was heard to remark re- 
cently, that he read MusicAL AMERICA 
more faithfully than he did his bible; an 
appreciative compliment. 


Doleful Prophecies Nullified 


When one takes into account the very 
doleful prognostications made at the be- 
ginning of the past season, when the 
finances of the world were in such a 
perilous state, one cannot help but feel 
that under such adverse conditions Buf- 
falo has established itself as a city of 
decided musical importance and a factor 
to be reckoned with. Another cause of 
congratulation is the altruistic spirit 
that has been so nobly manifested by 
many musicians of prominence here, who 
have helped worthy students, who have 
not had the means to help themselves. 
Much valuable work has been done along 


these lines and this, allied with the gen- 
erous. and public spirit of men who have 
helped to pay deficits of the Buffalo Or- 
chestral Society and of the May Festival 
means much for the city’s musical future. 
FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY. 


CONCERT ON ROCHESTER LAWN 


Architect Bragdon Entertains Members 
of Community Chorus 


ROCHESTER, May 29.—A very interest- 
ing and unusual affair took place on 
Monday evening, May 23, when Claude 
Bragdon, the architect who designed the 
new station here for the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, entertained the Community 
Chorus and a few intimate friends at 
his beautiful place at Castle Park. 
Nearly 300 of the chorus members were 
present, and rendered a very delightful 
program of songs, underneath the trees 
to the light of lanterns that were spe- 
cially designed for the occasion by Mr. 
Bragdon. About a hundred of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bragdon’s friends sat on the lawn, 
the whole scene vieing with the music 
in beauty. 

On Wednesday evening, May 25, Ger- 
trude Harris, a pupil of Charlotte Gregg, 
a prominent piano teacher here, gave a 
very charming recital at the Genessee 
Valley Club. She was assisted ably by 
John Luther King, baritone. 

The annual concert of the East High 
School Glee Club took place in the East 
High School auditorium on Friday even- 
ing, May 21, to a crowded house. The 
able director is Eunice Ensor. Alice 
Wysard accompanied at the piano and 
the clubs were ably assisted in the ex- 
tremely ambitious program by Frank 
Spencer, tenor, and the East High School 
Orchestra, Ludwig Schenck, director. 

M. E. W. 


SOUSA SEASON AT FAIR 


Bandmaster Opens Nine Weeks Series 
at San Francisco Exposition 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 2.—John 
Philip Sousa and his band have _ in- 
augurated their nine weeks’ season at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and their 
performances are attracting much in- 
terest. The soloists are Virginia Root, 
soprano; Margel Gluck, violinist, and 
Herbert L. Clark, cornettist. The man- 
ager is Edwin G. Clark. The personnel 
of the band is as follows: 


Flute, Louis Fritze, Ernest Wagner, George 
Ahlborn; Piccolo, Henry Heidelberg; Oboe, 
Paul Gerhardt, Joseph Guerard; English 
Horn, Paul Gerhardt; Bassoon, Ugo Savolini, 
A. Reines; Harp, Joseph Marthage; E Flat 
Clarinet, Max Flaster, Joseph Kapralek; B 
Flat Clarinet, Joseph Norrito, Oscar Matthes, 
John Becker, John Hickey, George Kampe, 
L. A. Engberg, William Langan, Thomas 
Hughes, H. Baldwin, Arthur Davis, Samuel 
Harris, Louis Morris, John Urban, J. J. 
Cheney, Samuel Schaich, A. J. Neuman, W. 
kx. Thomson; Alto Clarinet, Rene Magnant; 
jass Clarinet, Carl Schroeder; Alto Saxo- 
phone, William Schensley, Ben Vereecken ; 
Tenor Saxophone, A. A. Knecht, M. B. How- 
ard; Baritone Saxophone, R. Becker; Cornet, 
H. L.. Clarke, Richard McCann, Frank Simon, 
G. G. Gaugler, C. J. Russell, F. T. Nutze; 
Trumpet, Victor Welte, W. Ripple; Horn, 
Maurice Van Praag, R. H. Schulze, S. Rich 
art, Otto Yenke; Trombone, Ralph Corey, 
Richard Whitby, M. C. Lyon, J. Cimera, F. 
A. Williams; Euphonium, J. J. Perfetto, A. 
J. Garing; Tuba, Arthur Storch, J. W. Rich- 
ardson, Oscar Cott, Emil Weber, Oscar Peter- 
son, John Kuhn; Tympani, F. A. Snow; 
Drums, M. F. Haynes; Bass Drum, George 
Maurer ; Librarian, Carl Schroeder; Assistant 
Librarian, Wilmer Kilson. 








Alessandro Bonci is making an ex- 
tended series of guest appearances at 
the opera houses throughout Italy. 








FINE PROGRAMS PLANNED FOR 
N. Y. TEACHERS CONVENTION 





HE twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Music 
Teachers Association will be held at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, on June 15, 
16 and 17. The two main features of 
this convention are: the performance of 
music of American composers and edu- 
cational class sessions. 
Concerning the former, the limited 
time allotted to recitals and concerts 
has placed a difficult task upon the pro- 


gram committee. Newness of musical 
material and the necessity to a certain 
extent of choosing compositions from the 
répertoire of artists, have entered into 
the choice of those composers who ap- 
pear on the program. A sense of duty 
to the music teacher who is in search of 
new ideas, for answers to perplexing 
musical problems, for an inspiration that 
will provoke a desire for greater ef- 


ficiency, has promted the inauguration 
of the education class sessions. The one 
thought is: How can we best serve the 
cause of music through united effort? 
Arthur Bergh, the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, has done excellent work 
in preparing this program. By the end 
of next week the oryanization shall have 
six city associations. They will be as 
follows: The Dutchess County Associa- 
tion of Musicians, the Jefferson County 
Association, New York City Association, 
Albany Association, Uti.a Association 
and Syracuse Association. It has had 
invitations from Utica, Syracuse and 
Niagara Falls for the next convention. 

The general program of the conven- 
tion is as follows: 

Tuesday, June 15, from 9-10: Opening Ex 
ercises; Address of Welcome; The Response 
and Address of the President; Brief address 
of the Chairman of the Program Committee: 
Brief Address by the Chairman of the Edu- 
cational Class Sessions. From 10-—-12:30: 
Conferences At 1 o’clock a Convention 





Luncheon at the Hotel McAlpin. At 3:15, A 
Song Recital of David Bispham of composi- 
tions of American Composers. This will be 
preceded by a complimentary recital given by 
the Aeolian Company. At 8:15, A Concert 
of compositions of American composers. The 
artists who will appear at this concert are as 
follows: Ethel Leginska, pianist; Mrs. Merle 
Alcock, contralto; Thomas Chalmers, bari- 
tone; Arkady Bourstin, violinist; the New 
York Chamber Music Society of Piano, String 
and Wood Instruments, comprising Caroline 
Beebe, piano; Arthur Argievicz, first violin; 
M. W. Corduan, second violin; Samuel Lifs- 
chey, viola; Jacques Renard, ’cello. 
Wednesday, June 16—9-10: Business Meet- 
ing; 10-1: Conferences and Class Sessions; 
2:30: Public School Conference; 4:15: A Lec- 
ture and Recital by Arthur Friedheim at the 
Lord & Taylor Auditorium; 8:15: Concert of 
music of New York State Composers at the 
ballroom of the Hotel McAlpin. The artists 
who will appear at the Wednesday evening 
concert are: Mrs. Louisa MacMahan, so- 
prano; Howard Borgfeldt, pianist; Alexander 
tihm, pianist; Bart Wirtz, ’cellist; Maurice 
Kaufman, violinist; Horatio Connell, bari 
tone; Caroline Beebe, pianist; Arthur Argie 
vicz, violinist; Gustav Langenus, clarinet. 
Thursday, June 17, at the Hotel McAlIpin 
9 o’clock: Business Meeting; 10:30 to 12:30 
Conferences and .Class Sessions: at 2:30 
A Complimentary Concert at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium; 7 o’clock: Convention Banquet 
at the Hotel McAlpin. 


The speakers for the conferences are: 


Voice, Charles Bowes, Ross David, Walter 
L. Bogert, Gardner Lamson; Piano, Kate 
Chittenden, Arthur Friedheim; Harmony, Dr 
George C. Gow; Organ, T. Tertius Noble. 
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The Musical Art Club of Philadelphia 
held its annual outing at Morris-Junc- 
tion-on-the-Delaware on June 3. 

The annual class recital by the pupils 
of Minnie Hayden, the Boston vocal 
teacher, was held in Steinert Hall, that 
city, on June 3. 

* * x 

The Community Center Auditorium of 
Narberth, Pa., held a large audience on 
May 25 when Achsah Wentz’s pupils 
gave their annual piano recital. 

x * x 

Helen Allen Hunt, the Boston mezzo- 
contralto, having completed her season 
of teaching, left Boston on June 6 for a 
visit to the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

x * x 

At the closing exercises of Ivy Hall, 
Bridgeton, N. J., piano pupils of Fred- 
erick Maxson, the Philadelphia organist, 
played a number of taxing piano com- 
positions. 

* * * 

A. W. Noren, pianist, gave a meri- 
torious recital on May 26 in the Swedish 
Lutheran Church of New Britain, Conn. 
He was heard by a cordial good-sized 
audience. 

* * * 

Anna Suszcynska, a Polish pianist of 
Binghamton, N. Y., has three brothers 
in the German army. One of them has 
received the iron cross; all three are 
said to be fine musicians. 

* * x 

Wilmot Goodwin, the baritone, assisted 
by Maurice Warner, violinist, and Lee 
Cronocan, pianist, gave a recital recently 
in the Auditorium of Meriden, Conn. 
Each artist scored heavily. 

* * * 

Mrs. Harriet L. Flint, who has served 
as organist at the Congregational Church 
of Collinsville, Conn., for the last forty 
years, was presented with a gift of gold 
recently as a token of appreciation. 

* 


Pupils of C. Winfield Richmond, pian- 
ist, were heard in recital on June 1, at 
Steinert Hall, Bangor, Me. The soloists 
were Bessie Drinkwater, Carol Hamm, 
Lyndon Croxford and Myrtle Wakely. 


* * + 
Jacques Kasner, the violinist, and Rus- 
sell B. Kingman, ’cellist, were the assist- 
ing artists at a musicale of the Music 
Study Club held in the residence of Mrs. 
John Krueger, Newark, N. J., on May 19. 


* * * 


Alice Bates Rice, soprano, accompanied 
at the piano by Carolyn King Hunt, gave 
a program of songs before the Women’s 
City Club of Boston on June 2. The 
Kanrich Trio was also on the program. 

x * * 

Esther E. Dale, soprano; Helen L. 
Stephens, pianist; Rebecca H. Haight, 
’cellist, and Dorothy Richard, accompan- 
ist, were heard in recital at Forbes and 
Wallace Halls, Springfield, Mass., on 
May 28. 

* * * 

Mabel F. Fowks, mezzo-contralto, a 
pupil of Jessie G. Fenner, the New York 
voice teacher, has been re-engaged as 
soloist at the ‘Fifth Street Reformed 
Church, Bayonne, N. J., for her fifth year 
at this church. 

* + * 

Henry Gideon, organist and choirmas- 
ter of Temple Israel, Boston, gave a lec- 
ture-recital on Wagner’s “Siegfried” in 
Steinert Hall, Boston, June 1, in prepara- 
tion for the performance at the Harvard 
Stadium on June 4. 

x %* * 

Esther A. Nelson, pianist, a pupil of 
G. Frank Martin, was heard in recital 
in Mr. Martin’s studio, Lynn, Mass., on 
May 27. She was capably assisted by 
George S. Dane, baritone, and Frank 
Martin, accompanist. 

* * * 

Geneva Holmes Jefferds, soprano, of 
Providence, R. I., presented her pupil, 
Helaine Abbott Ames, soprano, in re- 
cital on June 10. Miss Ames was assisted 
by Ida Haminovitz, solo pianist, and 
Gene Ware, accompanist. 

* * * 

Dorothea Marie Burt, Ruth Wilcox 
and Marian Fowler presented an elabo- 
rate program of vocal] and instrumental 
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numbers on May 27 in the home of Mrs. 
William B. Stoddard, Milford, Conn. 
They were cordially applauded. 

* * * 

At his last monthly musical service 
in Westlake M. E. Church of Los An- 
geles, Organist S. G. Pease, assisted by 
his quartet, Mrs. G. M. Dimmitt, Miss 
C. M. Gilbert, Robert Russell and Frank 
E. Geiger, offered a program of much 
interest. 
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Paul Allen Beymer, organist at Trin- 
ity Church, Houghton, Mich., presented 
a Wagner program at his ninth recital 
there on May 26. Half of the program 
was comprised of selections from ‘Tann- 
hiuser.” This recital concluded the sea- 
son’s series. 

* %** 

The Teutonia Mannerchor of New 
Britain, Conn., celebrated its thirteenth 
anniversary on May 26 in Mannerchor 
Hall. Participating organizations were 
the Hartford Mannerchor, the New 
Britain Quartet Club and the Austrian 
Singing Society. 

* * 

Harold Jackson Bartz has resigned 
his position as organist and choirmaster 
of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Shelbyville, Ind., to accept a_ similar 
position at the First Presbyterian 
Church of York, Pa. Mr. Bartz will 
assume his new duties July 1. 

* * *K 

A reflection of the growing interest 
in music in San Antonio, Tex., has been 
shown in the commencement season of 
pupils’ recitals. Among the teachers pre- 
senting pupils were J. M. Steinfeldt, 
Cara Franklin, Edith Madison, Alice 
Holman and Clara D. Madison. 

* * * 

Bernice Katzenstein, pianist-pupil of 
M. Boguslawski, played an ambitious 
program in Kansas City recently in the 
Jewish Temple. She gave evidence of 
considerable talent in her numbers py 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and _ Liszt. 
Gladys Cranston, soprano, assisted. 

* * 


The European Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, Henri Weinreich, director, 
brought its fifteenth season to a success- 
ful close with an interesting exhibition 
concert on June 3. Participants were 
students under the director in piano, 
Julius Zech in violin, and Clifton Davis, 
voice. 

*x * »* 

Pupils of Florence Haubel-Pratt gave 
the first of two piano recitals on June 
5 in Studio Hall, New York. The solo- 
ists were Mary Quinn, Mabel Britton, 
Mrs. C. A. Worden, Dorothy Wessell, 
Jean Bates, John Bates, Beulah Spen- 
cer, Paul Van Valkenburg, Edwin Krieg 
and Gertrude Bode. 

* * * 

Piano pupils of Angelo Patricolo gave 
a recital at the Country Life Exposition, 
New York, on June 5. The soloists, Kate 
Fredel, Rose Nicastro, Elsie Rosenfeld, 
Elvira Karlson and Anna Auwell, were 
assisted by Marie McConnell, soprano; 
Harriet McConnell, contralto, and Ingrid 
Slettengren, violinist. 

* * * 

Two pleasing programs were given 
lately at the new Denver (Col.) Conser- 
vatory of Music. On May 29 was heard 
the sixth senior class recital and on 
June 4 Dora Mae Van Debergh, pianist, 
gave a recital, in which she was assist- 
ed by Filomena Sarconi, soprano, and 
Blanche Haynes-Jacobs, accompanist. 

>.) & 

Vera Nette, the coloratura soprano, 
recently appeared with the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra. She sang with 
success an aria from the “Barber of 
Seville.” Miss Nette who is a San An- 
tonio girl, also scored with the “mad 
scene” from “Lucia” and groups of songs 
in English. 

* * + 

The Portland Rossini Club, of Port- 
land, Me., held its annual meeting on 
May 6. Officers were re-elected and re- 
ports from the various departments 
showed that the last year had been one 
of the most successful in the history of 
the club. Mrs. Edward M. Rand is 
president of the club. 


The following vocal pupils of Mrs. 
Franz Milcke gave a recital in their 
teacher’s studio, Wallingford, Conn., re- 
cently: Susane Chase, Elinor Russell, 
Doris Smith, Bessie Illingworth, Melissa 
Hall, Margaret Loyn, Mrs. Emma 
Spieske-Miller and Gustave Kuell. Bessie 
Trask was at the piano. 

* AK * 


The annual concert of the Metropolitan 
School of Music Orchestra, with violin 
and ’cello solos by pupils of Hugh Mc- 
Gibney and A. H. Schellschmidt, took 
place in Indianapolis on May 26. The 
soloists were Richard Crane, Otis Igel- 
man, Catherine Clifford, Genieve Hughel, 
Julia Brown, Caryll Oakes and Sydney 


Hawkins. 
* * #* 


At the Leiderheim School of Vocal 
Music in Auburndale, Mass., Mrs. May 
Sleeper Ruggles, director, a program of 
music consisting wholly of the composi- 
tions of Margaret Kuthven Lang, the 
Boston composer, was given on May 17. 
The Boston and Worcester pupils of Mrs. 
Ruggles joined with the Liederheim class 
in the program. 

* * + 

About 250 music-lovers attended the 
concert given by the violin pupils of 
Leslie E. Vaughan of, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Haydn’s Second Symphony was the prin- 
cipal ensemble number. Individual per- 
formers who were heard included 
Bessie Crowley, Harry Denney, David 
Dorkin, Horace Jones, Augusta Ander- 
son and Helen Osborn. 


* * * 

A piano recital was given in the Hotel 
Schenley, Pittsburgh, on June 4, by the 
following pupils of W. K. Steiner: 
Beatrice Roberts, May Steinmayer, 
Helene Garber, Marie Wellinger, Helen 
Reed, Helen Farkas, Frank Rybka, 
James B. Meanor and Edith Friedman. 
Esther Prugh, ’cellist, assisted. The pro- 
gram was unhackneyed. 

x %* x 

Edith Castle, the Boston contralto, 
presented her pupils in recital on June 1, 
Harris S. Shaw accompanying the sing- 
ers. At the close of her season’s work in 
Boston, Miss Castle will go to Oak Bluffs, 
Martha’s Vineyard, for the Summer, and 
there will do private concert work as well 
as fill the position of contralto soloist in 
one of the prominent churches. 

* %* 

Nellie Evans Packard, the Boston- 
Brockton vocal teacher, presented her 
pupils in a recital in Brockton, on June 
5. The class sang under the auspices 
of and assisted by the Rubinstein Choral 
Club of women’s voices, of which Mrs. 
Packard is director. The program was 
unusual for a students’ recital in that 
it consisted mainly of ensemble numbers. 

x * x 

Lucy B. Woodward, of Hartford, 
Conn., gave an interesting pianoforte re- 
cital at the Campbell School in Windsor, 
that State, May 31. It was attended by 
a large audience. The program con- 
tained music by Beethoven, Chopin and 
Liszt. Miss Woodward is a successful 
teacher of piano at the Campbell School, 
and is well known as a pianist in New 
Haven and Hartford. 

* a * 


As a part of Memorial Day ceremonies 
at Washington, D. C., the Woman’s 
Peace Party presented an open air 
pageant of “Peace Tableaux,” conceived 
by Hazel Mackaye and Mrs. Christian 
Hemmick. The artistic staging was duc 
to these two women, assisted by J. Wil- 
der Thompson, John Neligh and Morven 
Thompson. Appropriate music accom- 
panied the pageant. 

x * * 

Henry Hall Duncklee, organist at the 
Collegiate Church of New York, has pre- 
sented a number of fine programs and 
large choral works to the congregation 
during the past Winter. Among many 
other features mention may be made of 
the programs devoted to the works of 
one composer, viz., James H. Rogers, 
Myles B. Foster, Wagner, Gounod and 
Frederick Stevenson. 

* * ke 

Mrs. Rose Coursen Reed presented 
in a public recital in Portland, Ore., 
on May 31, her pupils, Mrs. Hazel 
Koontz Day, Helen White and Gertrude 
Hoeber. They were assisted by Dorothy 
Lewis, Maud C. Ross, Madeline Stone, 
Raymond Graham and the Treble Clef 
Club. Miss Hoeber played a violin ob- 
bligato in several of her songs. E. E. 
Coursen and Geraldine Coursen were the 
accompanists. 

* * * 

Francis Rogers, the baritone, filled 
a return engagement at Miss Por- 
ter’s School at Farmington, Conn., on 
Saturday, June 5, his recital being an 
especial feature of the entertainment 
given on the occasion of the school grad- 
uating exercises. On Friday, the 11th, 


he will be soloist at the Roxbury Latin 
School “pop” concert, which will be given 
in Symphony Hall, Boston. Mr. Rogers 
is a graduate of this school. 

*x* * * 

“An Evening with the Master Musi- 
cians” was the title of a concert given 
in Cadarf Rapids (la.) High Schoo! 
recently under the direction of Alice C. 


Inseep. Participating were the High 
School Orchestra, Norman Ballheim, 
director; Ralph Leo, John Mokrejs, 


Charlotte de Volt, Jacob Lechowitzky, 
Edwin Hasek, Eleanora Svoboda, Robert 
Mokrejs, Dorothy Robinson, Ruth Ebling, 
Roy Beard and the Glee Club. 

x * 

The pupils of Myrtle Berryman Min- 
ton were heard in a successful piano re. 
cital at the residence of Judge E. H. 
Jones, Hamilton, O., May 28. A Mac- 
Dowell program was creditably per 
formed and an interesting letter from 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell was _ read. 
Frances Jones and Ella Davies are youny 
players with exceptional talent. Little 
Miss Davies, but ten | ves old, displayed 
technical ability and musical intuitio: 
far beyond her years. 


’ > 

One of the most enjoyable pupils’ re 
citals in Kansas City, Mo., was tha’ 
given recently by the pupils of Edna 
Forsythe. A chorus of forty-five sang 
several songs, and solos by Fay Ingram 
Elizabeth Ransom, Helen Craig, Ruth 
Watson, Dorsey Carr and Grace Nelso: 
were well received. A piano recital of 
unusual merit was given by the pupil: 
of Gertrude Concannon. Other teach: 
ers who have presented their pupils are 
Geneve Lichtenwalter, Charles Cease, 
Ruth Standish Cady, Sarah _ Ellen 
Barnes, Mrs. George Snyder and Amy 
Winning. 

* * * 

The Verona, N. J., Methodist Church 
was filled with an appreciative audience 
on May 25, for a concert by the Verona 
Choral Society, under the conductorship 
of Julius Zingg, a talented pupil of 
Mark Andrews. The chorus, which num- 
bered more than fifty singers, was wel! 
balanced and, in its singing of about 
nine part songs, showed excellent train- 
ing by the young conductor. Assisting 
the chorus were Mrs. W. Barnette Smith, 
soprano; Augusta Wrensch, contralto; 
David Collins, tenor; W. Barnette Smith, 
basso; Eva Rich, organist, and Harry H. 
Corey, pianist. 

* * * 

Advanced pupils of J. McClure Be! 
lows were presented in an “Evening of 
Song” in St. Paul, Minn., on May 30. 
The occasion brought together many 
leading singers of St. Paul, including 
Alma Peterson, who has recently re- 
newed her contract with the Chicago 
Opera Company. Those participating, 
in addition to Miss Peterson, were Marie 
O’Meara, Emelie Barron, Winifred von 
Wald, Mrs. E. N. Nelson, Mrs. Harry 
Wright, Grace O’Hair, Mrs. W. N. Nel 
son, Irene Simons, Mrs. H. G. Cole, Jan: 
Holland Cameron, Maude McCarthy, 
Walter Halverson, Frank Farley, James 
P. Calihan and.J. H. Granse. The sing- 
ers were splendidly supported by Kath 
erine Hoffman at the piano. 

k * - 

A program of merit was presented o: 
June 2 by the pupils of Alfred Y. Cor 
nell, of New York, vocal instructor at 
the Academy of Holy Names, Albany, 
N. Y., assisted by Adelaide Viola Bel- 
ser, a gifted young pianist, and Edward 
E. Hosmer, tenor, of Springfield, Mass 
The ensemble work of the senior chora! 
class showed careful training. Flor- 
ence Wertheim, in a group of English, 
German and French songs, created a 
favorable impression, as did Grace Klug 
man Swartz, soprano, in “The Danza” 
and “Spring,” and Edith S. Garrison i) 
the aria from Puccini’s “La Bohéme.’ 
Others on the program were Iren 
Nagle, Sophie Stein, Mrs. Marie Be: 
nardi Taaffe, Anita Harrison, Madelin 
Preiss and Dorothy Hoag. 

* * a 


Because of cold weather the adver 
tised “open air” concert of the Mont 
clair, N. J., Glee Club on May 27 had 
to be given inside the Montclair Athleti: 
Club. The program was given in a grati 
fyingly artistic manner by the club, con 
sisting of twenty-four men, under th: 
efficient leadership of Clarence Reynolds 
Among the eight numbers were the Wa! 
Song from “Cross of Fire,” Bruch; 
Sullivan’s “Long Day Closes,” “John 
Peel,” an arrangement by Mark An 
drews, and Schubert’s “By the Sea.” As 
sisting the club were Mme. Caryl Bense! 
soprano; Clifford Cairns, baritone, and 
Arthur Gottschalk, tenor. Julius Zinng 
the young organist of Verona, served 
part of the time as accompanist, and 
other accompaniments were played b) 
Mr. Reynolds... All of these artists 
earned the unqualified admiration of 
their hearers. 
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MANHATTAN LADIES’ QUARTET GAINS 
NEW LAURELS IN TWO CONCERTS 








Members of the Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet 
Their Recent Concert in Kingston, N. Y. 


HE members of the Manhattan 
. Ladies’ Quartet, Irene Cumming, 
first soprano; Isabel Thorpe, second so- 
prano; Grace Duncan, first alto, and 
Anna Winkopp, second alto, with Joseph 
Mathieu, tenor, of the Stanley Quartet 
of New York were soloists of the Men- 
delssohn Club of Kingston, N. Y., at its 
recent concert given at the High School 
Auditorium. The quartet won the favor 
of the audience from its first number, 
“Song and Echo,” by Renger, which it 
sang splendidly, adding an encore. The 
singing of “Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” by 
Root, and its encore, also received a great 
amount of applause. The quartet closed 
its part of the program with a stirring 
performance of “The Nightingale,” with 
“The Rosary” for an encore. 

Mrs. Cumming, the first soprano, as- 
sisted the club in “The Genius of Music,” 
by Mohr, her excellent singing of the 
solo and obbligato parts adding greatly 
to the success of this number. 

Mr. Mathieu’s offerings were “The 
Spirit Flower,” by Campbell-Tipton; 
“The Green Hills of Ireland,” del Riego; 
“T Love and the World is Mine,” Spross; 
“Ah, Love but a Day,” Protheroe; two 
little Irish songs, “To My First Love” 
and “You’d Better Ask Me,” by Lohr, and 
“Heigh Ho,” Burleigh. Mr. Mathieu dis- 
played a tenor voice of much beauty and 
charm and the audience showed its ap- 
proval by demanding encores. Mr. 


After 
From 
Left to Right, Irene Cumming, Grace Duncan, Anna 
Winkopp and Isabel Thorpe. To the Right Is the 
Tenor, Joseph Mathieu, Acting as the Quartet’s 
Baagage-bearer 





Mathieu also assisted the club 
in the Barcarolle from “The 
Tales of Hoffmann.” 

The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet was 
also heard, on the evening of May 27, at 
the First M. E. Church, Astoria, N. Y.., 
in “The Lost Chord,” by Sullivan, and 
excerpts from Gaul’s “Holy City.” Mrs. 
Cumming was heard in the solo numbers, 
“From Thy Love as a Father,” from 
“The Redemption,” and “These are 
They,” from “The Holy City.” Miss 
Duncan sang the “Come Ye Blessed” 
from the “Holy City.” Both quartet and 
soloist maintained their customary high 
standards. The accompaniments were 
ably played by Cornelius Estill, organist 
and director of the church, who is also 
the official accompanist of the quartet. 

During August the quartet will be 
heard in recital at Lake Mohonk and 
Minnewaska, N. Y., and Woodmont, 
Conn. 





LYRIC SOCIETY’S GROWTH 


Arthur D. Woodruff’s Chorus Amplified 
for Second Concert 


The New York Lyric Society, Arthur 
D. Woodruff, conductor, gave its second 
concert at the West End Presbyterian 
Church on May 27. Since the last con- 
cert the society has been transformed 
from a women’s chorus to a mixed 
chorus, and both its choral membership 
and its audience have been doubled, the 








ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MuUsIcAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 

Atwood-Baker, Martha.—Nahant, 
june 27: Gloucester, Mass., July 4. 

Collins, Mabel, Percival._Lolmdel, N. J., 
June 17; Keyport, N. J., June 18; Middle- 
town, N. J., Oct. 8. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Rockville 
L. I., June 12. 

Hazzard, Marguerite. — Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., June 11; New Rochelle, N. Y., June 12 
Janaushek, William.—Englewood, N : 
June 17; Spring Lake, N. J., July 6. 


Mass., 


Center, 


Levin, Christine.—Athens, Ga. (University 
of Georgia), July 9. 


GEO. H. MADISON 


BASSO 


Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
447 High Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
Available Sundays 


Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 
Columbia University 
ADDRESS 
49 Claremont Ave., New York City 





Martinus Sieveking 


PIANIST 


INSTRUCTION BY A NEW METHOD. 
Pupils limited. Results guaranteed. 





36, rue Theophile Gautier, Paris, XVI. 





McCue, Beatrice.—Hightstown, N. J., June 
20. 


Miller, Christine.—Youngstown, O., June 
14, 15; Denver, Colo., July 11; Salt Lake City, 
July 13; San Francisco (Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position), July 15. 16, 17, 18; Los Angeles, 
July 19, 20; San Diego (Panama-California 


Exposition), July 21, 22 


Reardon, George Warren.—Yonkers, N. Y., 
June 18. 


Seydel, Irma.—Boston, June 12 


Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Kingston, R. I., 
June 15. 


Simonds, Raymond.—Pomfret, Conn., June 
15. 


Sundelius, Marie.—Tour Minneapolis Sym 
phony Orchestra, Apr. 11 to June 15; Pan 
ama Exposition, June 20-28 

Webster, Carl.—Malden, Mass., June 28 


Wells, John Barnes.—-Seabright, N. J., June 
25; Spring Lake, N. J., July 27. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Gamble Concert Party.—Carlisle, Ky., June 
18; Nashville, Tenn., June 21, 22; Ackley, Ia., 
June 24; Waterloo, Ia., June 26; Decora, Ia., 
June 27; Northfield, Minn., June 30; Fari- 
bault, Minn., July 1; Fairmont, Minn., July 3; 
Redfield, S. D., July 9; Huron, S. D., July 10: 


Brookings, S. D., July 11; Pipestone, S. D., 
July 12; Canton, S. D., July 14: Boone, Ia., 
July 18; Indianola, Ia., July 20; Falls City, 


Neb., July 24; Phillipsburg, Kan., July 30: 
Holdredge, Neb., Aug. 2 

Sousa and His Band.—Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, San Francisco, Cal. (nine weeks to 
July 23, inclusive): Willow Grove Park, Pa., 
Aug. 15, 29 consecutive days: 
Exposition, Sept. 13 


Pittsburgh 


Tollefsen Trio.—Round Lake, N. Y., Augi 


Gy ¥. 





RICHARD 
Piano Accompaniment 


__ Coaching Songs Chamber Music 
STUDIO: 46 West 37th Street, New York 
Tel. 6948 Greeley 


Saree now numbering sixty-five mem- 
ers. 

In the second concert the soloists were 
Mme. Caroline Hudson-Alexander, so- 
prano, and William D. Tucker, baritone. 
The chief choral work was Bruch’s “Fair 
Ellen,” which was sung admirably under 
Mr. Woodruff’s inspiring leadership. 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander appeared effec- 
tively with the chorus in the “Inflamma- 
tus” from the “Stabat Mater” and in “St. 
John’s Eve” by Chaminade. Among her 
attractive song offerings was a “Song of 
Autumn,” written for her by Howard H. 
Hanson. Mr. Tucker appeared to good 
advantage with the men’s section of the 
chorus in a Serenade by Turtelow. The 
organist was the now deceased Benja- 
min Lambord. Hugh Alexander played 
the accompaniments for the soprano. 
Mrs. A. Edwin Keigwin is the president 
of the society. 





Apollo Club of Chicago Abandons Tour 
to Pacific Coast 
(By Telegraph to Musical AMERICA) 


CHICAGO, June 8.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Apollo Musical Club, at a 
meting held this noon in the Grand Pa- 
cific Hotel, formally decided to abandon 
the trip of the club to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. It was found that the 
number of members able to go was in- 
sufficient. Frederick Stock, acting for 
Harrison Wild as conductor during the 
latter’s illness, insisted that at least 220 
voices must constitute the chorus. Spe- 
cial examinations for members of the 
chorus were held, but out of fifty appli- 
cants only eighteen passed. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Buffalo Rubinstein Club Closes Season 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 4.—The Rubin- 
stein Club closed its season recently with 
a concert at the Iroquois Hotel. Com- 
positions by John Lund, Grieg and Wil- 
son comprised the bulk of the choral 
work. An exceedingly artistic soloist 
was heard in the person of Mrs. E. H. 
Brevillier, contralto. Her musical intel- 
ligence and fine voice called forth re- 
sounding applause. She sang songs by 
Beach, Chadwick, Thayer and Ware and 
was obliged to respond to encores. 


STAMFORD CHORUS GIVES 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL CONCERT 


Edna Dunham, Beddoe and Glenn Join in 
Excellent Performance of Clayton 
Hotchkiss’s Singers 


STAMFORD, CONN., May 27.—With 
Edna Dunham, soprano; Dan Beddoe, 
tenor, and Wilfred Glenn, bass, as solo- 
ists, the Stamford Choral Society, Clay- 
ton E. Hotchkiss, conductor, gave its an- 
nual Spring festival concert last even- 
ing at the Stamford Theater before an 


audience of good size. 

The chorus of more than one hundred 
voices has been well trained by Mr. 
Hotchkiss and sang with authority. The 
work undertaken this year was Elgar’s 
“King Olaf,” a cantata that requires 
serious study. It was performed in a 
manner that was impressive. Miss Dun- 
ham won instantaneous approval from 
her hearers, singing her music with 
style and lovely vocal quality. The tenor 
role was in the capable hands of Mr. 
Beddoe, who was in good voice, while the 
fine bass part was well handled by Mr. 
Glenn. Assisting them was an orches- 
tra from the New York Philharmonic, 
which not only played the part in the 
Elgar work well, but also Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” Overture and 
short pieces by Bizet, Tschaikowsky and 
Massenet in the second half of the pro- 
gram. 

There was much applause for Miss 
Dunham’s singing of Alexander Rus- 
sell’s “Sunset” and songs by Gretchani- 
now, German and Woodman in the sec- 
ond part, and for Mr. Beddoe in the 
“Prize Song” from Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer.” Mr. Glenn won favor in songs 
by Hatton, Flegier and Westgate. Clos- 
ing the program, chorus and orchestra 
joined in Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s new 
“Panama Hymn,” which was sung in- 
spiringly. Mr. Hotchkiss deserves great 
credit for the excellent singing of the 
chorus and for the capable manner in 
which he led his forces through entirely 
successful performances. He was ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm for his splen- 
did work. 

















Edward J. McCormick 


Prominently known in Brooklyn music 
for many years and at one time director 
of the orchestra at the old Academy of 
Music, Edward J. McCormick died re- 
cently in Brooklyn at the age of sixty- 
three. He formerly conducted the 
Twenty-third Regiment Band. 


William Hayman Cummings 


Dr. William Hayman Cummings, the 
author, singer, composer and teacher, 
died on Monday in London, England, in 
his eighty-fourth year. He was born at 
Sidbury in Devonshire and was educated 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral School and the 
University of London. Dr. Cummings 
was a pupil of Dr. E. J. Hopkins of the 
Temple, of J. W. Hobbs and Signor Ran- 
degger. He was a choir boy for some 
time in St. Paul’s Cathedral and the 
Temple Church and later became organ- 
ist of Waltham Abbey. Dr. Cummings 
was a former professor of the Royal 
Academy of Music, the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind and the Guildhall 
School of Music. He was honorary 
treasurer of the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians and the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety and was president of the Incor 
porated Staff of the Sight-Singing Col- 
lege and the Musician Association. 


Benjamin Lambord 


Benjamin Lambord, prominent as a 
composer, conductor and pianist, died on 
Monday at Lake Hoptacong, N. J., in his 
thirty-seventh year. He was born in 
Portland, Me., and received his musical 
education in New York, where he was 
the Mosenthal Fellow at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Subsequently he studied orches- 
tration under Vidal in Paris. 

Mr. Lambord was the composer of a 
number of songs, operatic numbers and 
much piano music and at the time of his 
death was writing a treatise on “The 
Orchestra and Orchestral Music.” He 


was musical director of the Modern Music 
Society and had been organist of the 
West End Presbyterian Church since 
May. His widow and a daughter sur- 
vive him. 

Mr. Lambord conducted the Lambord 
Choral Society on December 1, 1912, in 





The Late Benjamin Lambord, Pianist, 
Composer and Conductor 


its concert début at the Frederick Mar- 
iner Recital Hall. Mrs. Raymond Os- 
born sang two songs by Mr. Lambord, 
and the program also included hi: Trio, 
Op. 5, and a Madrigal from his incom- 
pleted opera, “Woodstock.” In this so- 
ciety’s first subscription concert on March 
4, 1913, Mr. Lambord conducted the 
chorus in his own “Verses from Omar.” 

The ‘Modern Music Society was organ- 
ized in 1912 with the Lambord Choral 
Society as its nucleus. The original so 
ciety broadened its purpose—namely, the 
study and performance of modern music 
—so as to include the performance of 
chamber and orchestral works. In the 
various programs of the Modern Music 
Society its musical director, Mr. Lam- 
bord, had frequently appeared with suc- 
cess as pianist. 
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HANS VAN DEN BURG: MYSTIC 








Singularly Introspective Personality of This Dutch Musician 
Who Has Been Hailed as Peer by Leading Artistic Spirits 
Abroad—His Music Shows the Force of Seclusion as a 
Stimulus to the Imagination—His Pedagogic Methods 








NE who saw Hans Van den Burg 
seated in a box at Carnegie Hall 

at one of this season’s concerts remarked 
the striking resemblance between the 
countenance of Christ as we know it 
from paintings by the old masters and 
this gentle and greatly gifted Dutch 
composer’s physiognomy. The similarity 
of feature may exist or it may be 
fancied; yet Mr. Van den Burg’s char- 


acter is singularly beautiful. He has 
been in this country about four years, 
during which period the writer has come 
to enjoy intimate friendship with him. 
Mr. Van den Burg is a musician who re- 
mains unconscious of the fact that he 
is unusual, who is at once an eclectic 
without being unduly fastidious, a tech- 
nician who need give way to none and a 
pianist who disperses studio walls to 
rear in their place a quivering structure 
of fine sound. 

For several years Hans Van den Burg 
has taught piano at the Von Ende School 
of Music. After what has gone before 
it is scarcely necessary to mention that 
those few who have come into contaci 
with him have, with almost no exception, 
realized and appreciated his rare per- 
sonality and gifts. Day after day, 
Winter and Summer, he patiently ex- 
pounds his theories of the pianist’s art. 
His methods are different: he does not 
seat himself at one’s elbow and examine 
the position of the hands; his . spare 
figure traverses the room _ noiselessly, 
the head cocked slightly; and if the hand 
or wrist be tensed, or if a phrase has 
been slighted and mutilated a bit, that 
sharp ear notifies him invariably and a 
quiet correction is forthcoming. 


His Associates Abroad 


Why he came to this country is not 
easy to explain, for he has told few 
people. Abroad he moved among the 
chosen, leading artistic spirits of this 
generation being his friends and holding 
him their peer. Monet, that brilliant 
impressionist who climbed his colored 
way to dizzy heights in Paris; Saint- 
Saéns, the venerable and urbane; for- 
tunate Charpentier; Van Gogh, the 
Dutch painting genius, who sought and 
found death by his own hand; Blom- 
mers—all of these luminaries were his 
associates. 

Concerning his actual career there is 
little to relate. He roved from the 
Hague to Paris, thence to London and 
finally to New York. In Whitechapel, 
London, he picked up a poverty-stricken 
boy, Felix White by name, whose soul 
hungered to create music. The Dutch- 
man gave his time and energy freely to 
aid the youth (for he is nothing if not 
generous), and has lately had the satis- 
faction of learning that Sir Henry 
Wood produced with success White’s 
tone-poem, “Shylock.” The Italian com- 
poser, Marcuzzi, was a protégé of Mr. 
Van den Burg. 


Not a “Schulmeister” 


“Ich bin nicht Schulmeister,” he will 
tell you in his imperfect German. (Eng- 
lish he never manages to essay with any 
considerable success, although he speaks 
French quite fluently.) And his words 
contain truth. For those who must 


needs acquire the rudimentary or even 
the advanced laws and rules of musical 
theory (the case may be altered with re- 
gard to piano) Mr. Van den Burg is 
perhaps not the best sort of disciplin- 
arian. His to guide and inspire, to 
touch upon the finer aspects of his art, 
but never to lay down hard and fast 
laws. One finds difficulty in picturing 
him saying that such a thing must be 





Distinguished 
Dutch Pianist, Teacher and Composer 


Hans Van den Burg, 


done in such a way. His prerogative is 
to culture and to nourish his pupil’s in- 
dividuality. 


. Horizontal Music 


The music of Hans Van den Burg is 
securely hidden away. That there is 
much of it the writer can vouch, for he 
has been a good deal. It is music of an 
intense sort, the music of a mystic who 
believes in God and worships Bach. 
Horizontal music it assuredly is; and 
the marvelously intricate and sponta- 
neous polyphony may not, it is safe to 
say, be excelled by half-a-dozen men to- 
day. There is a simple song, “Adore 
Te,” in Latin, for the Catholic Church, 
which is saturated with fervent devotion. 
César Franck himself could have shaken 
off earthly trammels no more positively. 
Indeed the characters of the Dutch and 
Belgian composers find affinity at many 
points. 

Certainly it is unfortunate that he 
chooses to isolate himself from his ar- 
tistic kith and kin. -His cloister-like ex- 
istence may tend eventually to sap and 
exhaust the human spring which must 
course from the pen of every really great 
man. The Dutchman’s strongest asset and 
one with which he overcomes all manner 
of difficulties is an extraordinarily keen 
imagination which at times borders on 
the domains of the phantasmagorical 
and psychic. For instance, does he hear 
a fire-engine dashing through the streets 
at night, shrieking and clanging and 
leaving a train of living fire in its wake 
—immediately his subconscious _ self 


catches in its echoes the shrill, scarlet 
blare of an overblown trumpet, fiercely 
aggressive and nerve-rasping. 

BERNARD ROGERS. 


RESIGNS AS DETROIT 
ORCHESTRA MANAGER 


N.J.Corey, Whe Virtually Founded 
Local Organization, Quits After 
Salary Disagreement 


MUSICAL AMERIGA has received word 
from Detroit to the effect that N. J. Corey 
has resigned as manager of the Detroit 
Symphony Society, which recently com- 
pleted the first year of its existence. Mr. 
Corey’s resignation follows the action of 
the board of directors, who, at a meeting 
on May 26 decided to more than triple 


the number of concerts for next season 
and offered him an increase of only $300 
on his previous salary.of $1,200, although 
the salary of the conductor, Weston 
Gales, was augmented from $3,000 to 
$5,000. 

The plans decided upon by the society 
for next season, in view of the encourag- 
ingly increased subscription list, call for 
ten concerts in the regular series, ten 
popular concerts and ten rehearsals open 
only to members, all of whom must be 
subscribers to the maintenance fund, the 
minimum of any subscription being $100. 

As Mr. Corey’s duties as manager 
would have been increased by the work 
entailed in arranging for fourteen extra 
concerts and four extra members’ re- 
hearsals, he expressed the belief that the 
board of directors should have made a 
reasonably proportionate advance in his 
compensation. Their failure to do so 
prompted him to resign. 

As has already been related in MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, the movement to establish 
a permanent symphony orchestra in De- 
troit began as the result of Mr. Corey’s 
efforts to interest local support in the 
plan proposed by Mr. Gales. Although 
he had been for ten years the head of the 
Detroit Orchestral Association, an or- 
ganization which sponsored concerts 
given by visiting symphony orchestras, 
Mr. Corey realized the true value of a 
local orchestra as a factor in the city’s 
musical development and while retaining 
the management of the older body he 
gave of his best effort in fostering the 
establishment of the Symphony Society. 

The results of his application to a task 
in which he was peculiarly interested by 
virtue of the fact that he conducted the 
campaign which made possible the foun- 
dation of the home orchestra, employing 
local musicians, were so successful that 
the board of directors are now in a posi- 
tion to pursue a policy of signal expan- 
sion. 

Mr. Corey’s own comment on the situ- 
ation is afforded in an article which ap- 
peared on June 5 in the Detroit Saturday 
Night, in which he says: 

It is the sincere hope of the ex-manager 
that the successor, whose gain means his own 
rather illogical loss, may be able to carry on 
the work so phenomenally successful in its 
first year, for the history of the orchestra in 
America has established the fact that, upon 
a last analysis the success or failure of such 
an organization rests very largely upon the 
managerial shoulders; so that, when he is 
left absolutely unfettered and autocrat of the 
situation, as Mr. Ellis of the Boston Orches- 
tra has been by Major Higginson, who fi- 


nances that body, this furnishes the best pos- 
sible outlook for assured success. 











On June 14, at the graduation exer- 
cises of Westminster College, in Wil- 
mington, Pa., Royal Dadmun, the bari- 
tone, will sing Coleridge Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha.” 


JACOBS CONDUCTS .- 
A NEW ORCHESTRA 


Début of Organization Effected 
with Considerable Credit— 
Able Soloists 


Doubly a début was the appearance of 
the Orchestral Society of New York at 
Carnegie Hall on June 5, for this was the 
first hearing of the new organization 
and the initial bow of Max Jacobs, the 
violinist, as a conductor in New York 
concert halls. Both were accomplished 
with considerable credit: Assisting the 
orchestra were Neida Humphrey, so- 
prano; Edith Searle, reader; Alexander 
Bloch, violinist, and William Wade Hin- 
shaw, baritone. 


Under the vitalizing direction of Mr. 
Jacobs, the orchestra gave performances 
of commendable verve and buoyancy in 
the Weber “Jubel” Overture, Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony, the _ Ballet 
Music from “Feramors” by Rubinstein 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav.” Mr. 








Photo by Vavyanu 
Max Jacobs, Violinist and Conductor of 
Orchestral Society of New York 


Jacobs was given many recalls as a 
tribute to the spirit which he had infused 
into his players. 

One of the most pleasurable items of 
the evening was Miss Searle’s delightful 
presentation of the “Pied Piper of Ham- 
lin” to Arthur Bergh’s setting, played by 
Edwin B. Squires. For an extra she 
recited a small boy’s impressions of the 
“viol family” in an orchestra. Miss 
Humphrey was acclaimed for her “Forza 
del Destino” aria, adding “God Bless 
You, My Dear,” by Ariadne Holmes Ed 
wards. Harry M. Gilbert was the de 
cidedly able accompanist for her in the 
latter, as well as-for Mr. Hinshaw in his 
encores. These were “Danny Deever” 
and “Tom of Devon,” following his sono- 
rous “Toreador Song.” Mr. Bloch re 
vealed a refined tone, intelligence and 
good style in the first movement of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, the orchestra sup- 
plying good support in this, as well as in 
the singers’ arias. K. 8. C. 


Birth of Reinald Werrenrath, Jr. 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Reinald Werrenrath in New York on 
June 8. The lad, who is to be called 
Reinald Werrenrath, Jr., is the third 
child of the popular baritone and his 
charming wife. 
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